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the neurosis, may be imposed, or more or less accepted^ 
or even sought; jf the last, it becomes a solution of a con¬ 
flict by an “escape into illness’*—a foimula frequently 
applied by Freud and Freudians In the light of such cases, 
Freud pronounced neuroses to he imivei sally the issues of 
deep-lying conflicts, oltcn assoented with a psvchic shock 
in childhcxid, and predominantly sexual in plot or incident, 
the mechanism subconscious and psychogenic in this ne^^" 
Freudian sense Ctadually there wcic iccogni/ed cetiam 
const int emotion il and situation il lictois in the case-hiv 
tones, which gaye rise to the concept ot the complex, and 
more spetific.ilK to dchnitc, tspud oideis of complexes. 
The psychoanalyst discovered not only complexes hut psy¬ 
chopathic dramas ot the unconscious is the common tate 
ot humanity 

T he stigc IS thus set, and the cumin rises upon the cen¬ 
tral di \ina of the Ficudian ‘famiK lomanee * It is evolved 
from whit goes on behind the scenes in the psyehoanilyst\ 
clinic, and by him cilltd diseoveiics To Hk scepticil cntic 
tlu\ resemble ih( eiyptic profcduK»ol Faust s chambet or 
the arcana of the occultist s rctreit, ioi no moie than these 
diviiiational ‘idcpt discoveries irc the tiiiidiin findingi 
available to laboi uor\ methods Then tiuth must be other¬ 
wise testul. T he theoiy ari<*es Ironi jirccueU the. sime older 
of sciennhc inicitst tint suppoits psyeholog> ind psvchia- 
try, and directs their progicss T he tailurc to recogm/c this 
IS responsible for the attitude of hostile disdain whicli Freud 
met fell long and lonely years His theories may be all 
wrong, his data foiled ^or imrc il and their sigmfie*anee 
overstated; hut the intention is ol the simc oidcr js that of 
othcp solutions accredited in medical piaetue Kidieulc 
and contempt were hardly the ippropiiitc weipons to 
meet the mnvwations, though thcic was mutli that was 
ridiculous md suspicious iii the mode of their piescniation. 
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“kobold im keiler” 

Such is the disdaintul name given by Dunlap to the com* 
piex, to indicate that the creature is an imaginary habitant 
m the subterranean house of mmd—one is almost tempted 
to wy, the house ot sex For whatever the ailment, when 
traced back to its soiiice, in slunk, in liustrated urge, in 
conflict, m situation, in motive, the plot hinges iiiereasing- 
ly on sex. Whatever sioiv the patient brought as to the 
causes oi occasions ol the symptoms as he or she expe- 
ncnced them, there was always beneath the talc, the sub¬ 
merged, distorted tearurcs ot a disguised, inearceiatcd 
skeleton in the f imily closet, a goblin in the cellar The 
task of anilvsis was muth the same whether the patient 
had or had nut a knowledge or opinion—possibly a false 
one—as to tin tause ot the neurosis lo bring the Kobold 
from his hiding place into the ventilated air of conscious¬ 
ness was to make him vanish like the ghost at daybreak; 
and if he proved to be a ghost, a figment in part of the 
imagination, he needed cxtieising none the less. 

The Freudian complexes arc disturbances ol hehavioi 
through dcsiics, fears, aiixuiits, concerns strongly emotion¬ 
alized, suppressed into the subconscious, centering about 
sex, and often ti ueable to an initial shock in early child¬ 
hood They grow with general giowih; childhood shocks, 
often of a sexual natuK, childhood attnudes toward sex, 
ap^>ear in the ntun »i of adults confessing m the Freudian 
climes. When primarv urges run their course smoothly, 
Fieud ((included, ihtic art no neuroses The inclusive 
urge of urges is hhuio In libido with its dominant sex-com- 
fxintnt lies the fountain source of complexes Psychoanaiy- 
sis invaded the nurserv, to speak more academically, it 
beeime genetic Its problem was to trace the genetic course 
of libido Libido is lust, and Mibidinar' anci ^Sexiial** are 
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almosc interchangeable in the Freudian vocabulary. Wti'] 
' mdily grant that Freud may develop the course oi libido 
■ as he sees fit. But it will avail him not at all to repea! scores . 
of times, and his followers hundreds of times, that ‘‘seKual”- 
b not used in a literal sense but is expanded to include all, 
varieties of erotic susceptibilities and love ielations. The, 
reader who reads his Freud, and the genitalized scripts of.. 
his followers unexpurgated, will be. perfectly competent : 
to judge how refined and remote are the ramifications of., 
sex relations, and how delicate the garb they assume in the 
complexes, as interpreted by the analysts. 

We may as well aerate this Kobolrl at once^ That sexual 
means psychosexual was known long before Freud. We 
are all well aware of how much of what makes life worth 
' living irradiates from the sex relation, nor have we added 
more than a name when wc speak of sublimation. The 
more adequate recognition of sex as sex in the motivation 
scheme and in mental therapy, Freudians may duly claim. 
That emancipation was at work in the modern temper. 
The question is whether the role of sex is correctly indi¬ 
cated in the Freudian scheme; it is not whether other psy¬ 
chologies have considered sex too little. We shall judge 
not by statements and definitions and manifestos of inten¬ 
tion, but solely by the actual use made of sex-incidents in 
the presentation. 

In deciding what part sex plays in complexes, wc are 
fortunate in having the comparison of other psychoana- 
. lytic systems. While to the “central wing” of psychoana¬ 
lysts, the Freudian view of sex is focal, vital, and indispen- 
sablcj^ii is not so to the “right wing” of Jung, where, how¬ 
ever, it receives no less extreme an interpretation, but in a 
setting more considerate of other urges; and it is decidedly % 
, not so to the “left” wing of Adler, whose disposition of the 
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life urges proclaims a different sovereignty. The place of 
&ex vanes with the psychoanalytic theory and practice 

Since^ m Freud’s view, tht nuclear complexes are con¬ 
sidered to be libidinal m content and sway, and since libido 
IS a growth, psychoanalysis becomes genetic; which means 
that the circdinstances leading to complexes are more ot 
less common to the growth stages of the human psyche. 
We are all subject to complexes as we arc to birth, growth, 
shock, stress and stiain Symptoms will continue to leflect 
circumstances; but the emotional relations which breed 
conflicts, will be gtnerically inherent in all sensitive lives. 
We all have^lhc problem of maturing, and maturuy in¬ 
volves sex maturing quite centrally, though jxiscnality 
maturing no less 

Qimplexts, as they arc met elm i illy, will iccordingly 
be individualucd according to the personal experience, yet 
will follow type patterns In passing from persistence ot 
shocks to conflicting urges, and from these to type-forms 
of complexes, tht psychology developed by psychoanalysis 
becomes the depth psychology of the life diama It goes be¬ 
yond the explanation ot specific symptoms to the formu 
lation ot the intimately peisonal relaiions which engender 
such symptoms; it invades the inner sanctum of person¬ 
ality. 

We have itached the controversial core ot the psycho 
analytical system* not the existence ot complexes alone, 
but more definitely and controversially just what arc the 
orders and specific natures of the major complexes Ihe 
patient tells his story, directed, prompted, encouiagcd, 
readily or reluctantly, accoidmg to the temperament of the 
patient and the skill of the analyst. The issue, the verdict, 
the plot, 1$ the complex, which the analyst uncovers or 
^ discovers, and which the patient is to accept. It is in the 
uncertainty ol this relation between the tangles of symp- 
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tarns and tlie specific solution offered by the '^complex*' 
that the issue lies. 

The time has come, indeed, to talk of many things as ob¬ 
vious and unrelated as cabbages and kings, as contradictory 
as why the sea is boiling hot, as plausible as whether pigA 
ha\e wings; for on first acquaintance the Freudian system 
seems a medley ol improbabthties ingeniously rationalized, 
and with a sequence of ideas as paiadoxical as those of the 
walrus and the caqxntci. Yet it is presented as a senes of 
objective hndings ol an intrepid discoveiei who for the 
first time has the tcmeiity to dcscrilxi man as he is. Con' 
sequeiitl) the time has come to make clear that the pimci- 
ples of psychoanalysis aie not any such older of realities, 
but arc conjcctuics, schemes, constructions of Freud’s fer¬ 
ule imagination. Ihcir leality tests upon the case-histories 
of his patients suppkmcnied, is will appeal, by a sanely 
of evidence fiom othei sources 1 heir validity depends 
upon the plausibility ol such assumptions Do they aid tn 
accounting for iht dccpei psychic life** Do these mterpreia- 
iions extend and coiiect cuircnt insights into die mecha¬ 
nisms and dynamisms of the mmd^ Do they fit in with 
the basic concepts of the sciences dealing with man^ Are 
they necessai), correct, logicaP 

It IS a judgment m teims of such criteria that will de 
termme the fate of psychoanalysis in general, and of any 
special variety of it, such as Freud’s version, which re¬ 
mains, despite his many thousand pages of contribution, a 
constellauon of supposiuons Yhat criterion does not ex¬ 
clude other and more objective tests. While following 
Freud’s course m developing such concepts as comjilexes, 
iibidf^ the unconsaous, conversion, regression, identifica¬ 
tion, transftiencc, sublimition, and a score ui siniiliar 
postulates, wt must have constantly in mind that they are 
not ^'discoveries” m the sense that 1 icud came ufion them. 
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wuh ali the features and garbs which he describes, m the 
{ungles of the land of psyche; or that had Freud not en¬ 
tered upon his Columbian voyage, they would have been 
stjnilarly reported by any other qualified observer en¬ 
tering the same terrain and underbrush of an unexplored 
mental continent The di<covcrttf* are hypotheses —and 
they aie nothing more—which he finds ntccssaiy and con 
vincing, and whicl' others may find neither, or even con¬ 
tradictory and absurd. Though set forth as pronounce¬ 
ments of fact, they arc only hi^ solutions, ht^ total interpre 
ration of the introspective recollections of patients under 
the provocation of free association (whi h may be far from 
free), of dream incidents and childhood fantasies, to bring 
diem into a related scheme Such is the loEjical framework 
of the enure construction, callcci by reason of its source 
and application psychoanalysis 
Aic there complexes? Do they account for the psycho 
neuroses and the aUied difficulties of adjustment^ Do the 
complexes tall into type forms, and hi\e Freud \nd his 
followers determined what they aic, how they ari«c, how 
they are to be iclicved? And how fai, m the pioctss of 
discoveiing complexes, have thc) come upon the true na¬ 
ture of the human psyche and the understanding of its 
processes and products? These art momentous questions 
which justify the attention that the house of I reud com¬ 
mands In a pragmauc sense there ate complexes; lor we 
can agree that this is altogether the best and most con 
vcnient name for the psychic factor in thc varieties of 
mental and emotional difficulties which appear as chnical 
realities, as common impediments to right thinking, right 
feeling, right living Psychology wtlcdmes the ‘ tomplex” 
as a long needed, fundamental concept, and offers a vole 
of thanks to psychoanalysis for thc contribution But psy¬ 
choanalysis goes much farther, it sets forth that there are 



tpcciftc romplexes which Freud has idcntiticd, such as die 
Oedipus, the castration, the death complex, which others 
can recogni/e—*like the egg of Columbus—after he has 
shown them the trick Are ciitics who take no stock in 
the enterprise right in holding that he, Freud, and we 
who, though not of the crew, irt intcicstcd m following 
the voyage, arc setting out on so 1 mtasiic an expedition as 
the hunting of the snirk which m ly prove to be a boo- 
)um? I base indicated thu, as 1 see it the Freudian quest 
IS impd^tant and not vain, th it the icsults of she expedition 
warrant critical cximinuion The quest is scientific; 
whether his rcpoit will met! the rtquirtments of the logic 
of scitnct is in open question It is on that expedition of 
inquiry th it I im inviting the it uler’s company ^ 

In pitsenting the philosophy of As If Vaihmgcr of- 
feis i ioriniil i lor mui; i h)polhttKd scheme Neuroses 
and dreims md hpses occur ‘ a if there were complexes, 
repressions, ind the itsi Psyehoanalv'i s is in so fai an “as 
if ’ constiuetion With ee]ual aptness, W Jli im J imes called 
the lendtnty to leduce ont set of phcnomtni to aiiothu, 
simpler or better known, as a nothing but explination 
Lxcessivc in itahilitv, the ‘glandulat psychologists tell us 
IS “nothing but’ hyper thyroidism Similarly, the Freudian 
concludes that the uige to explore is ‘nothing but’ a 
deviate of sexuil curiosity, that the liait of cruelty is 
“nothing but ’ an outlet of sadism, that the passion of the 
martyr is ‘nothing but” a religious variety of masochism, 
and that many another activity that mtn list by is “noth 
mg but” a variai't of the libido 1 he nothing but” psy¬ 
chology of reduction frequently proceeds upon an ounce 
of tryth dloyed with a pound of f ilhey Ps)ehom4lysis in 
Freud s hand combines m equ il confidence in the validity 
of “as if” and of ‘notliing but ” That f uth, at times naive 
in Its expression, is precisely what is to be questioned 
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We have no reason to believe, despite the specific claim 
of at least one disciple, that Freud has access to a foim of 
knowledge denied to the rest of us. The decalogue of 
psychoanalysis is not a Mosaic revelation, nor the inspira¬ 
tion of a mystic communion. The Freudian house is as 
strong as its foundations; these must he judged by logical 
criteria no differently than any other views that bid for 
scientific sanction. One may freely grant to an innovator 
the right to construct his edifice u^xm such concepts as he 
finds justifiah)c, while recognizing their problematic char¬ 
acter. It is in that attitude that we shall proceed to follow 
the constructions of Freud. I’he house that Freud built is 
a project submitted in competition on the theme: *‘the 
human psyche/’ to a qualiiicd jury of scientifically minded 
critics and the larger lay jury of iniclligent men and wom¬ 
en, who have sufficient interest in the same inquiry, since 
by chance or choice they live in a woild of views influenced 
by Freud. Such is the issue raised by this “Kobold im 
Keller," which to Dunlap is not only the status of the 
complex, but of Freud and all his works—an imaginary 
Frankenstein of the psychoanalytic studio. 

Psychoanalysis is not a* discovery like that of a virgin 
forest untouched by the hand of man, but a speculation 
suggested by findings elaborated to explain olher findings, 
but subject dirough and through to the uncertainties at¬ 
taching to the most complex phenomena in human experi¬ 
ence. There is indeed a hidden machinery in our psychic 
life; that is why psychology arises. Whether Freud has 
found the hidden springs of behavior is an intensely con¬ 
troversial matter. 

COURSE OF LIBIDO 

In the Freudian web of life tlic supporting thread is 
libido, a sexualized elan vital. A prominent tenet of Freud- 
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iamsm is infant sexuality. The infant i& his own se\-ok|ect; 
he is auto erotic* Fondling, tickling, are (m part) graiifio 
cations, kissing still more closely so, which later belong to 
the sex pleasures Thcic are crogcnoas /ones in various 
parts of the child s body Ihese excitations compose infant 
scxualiiy, includini, siimiilation ol the gciiitd artis tvery 
child is born with an orginicill> determined sexual tx 
citabilit) Infantile stxualiiv is the most novel and im¬ 
portant of the psychoinalVlK »1 contributions” (Ernest 
Jones) Ihe Injimcy p€no(I extends from birth to about 
five years The sexud lile of ml incv is iich and extensive, 
with great infiiienee upon the futuie development of li¬ 
bido 

The second si ige of libido is the Latency pet tod, from 
ab«nit five to twelve >e irs Sex by no me ms ceases n this 
{)eiiod The crude ini iniik interests fill away, the bioad- 
cning xictivitits mil mitudcs of tl t school boy” age still 
derive thtir energies liom libidinil sou.^'cs Hut there is a 
ithtive lull of sex before the stoim and stress t>f the third 
age rht Pithettal at h/oiescent peiiod, fiom iboiii twelve 
to eighteen years 1 best tally stages ire likewise charactcr- 
i/tel by the dneetton of libido, at first tow iid sell, then 
toward iiidividuils of the same sex or biscxually, indif¬ 
ferently to either sex, while with the advent of piibeiiy, 
libido becomes heterosexuil Hy virtue of the fact thu in 
childhood there is in actepiancc of sex objects which, if 
continued in later hie becomes i pcrveision, and by virtue 
of the diffuse distnbui on of child libido, what w is for¬ 
merly described (when psycholog> was innocent of psy¬ 
choanalysis) as the age of innoctiiec, now hears the for 
midahle nime polymorphous ptrvcist ’ Ihit is what 
children ire by nituic, n repiescnts i stage of their de¬ 
velopment The radiations of sex at this critical period 
arc many Being m love with one’s self represents the 
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narcissism of childhood. Theic is also the tendency to ex¬ 
hibit the bod), exhibitionism, and an iiilcfest in the bodies 
of others, especially of the opposite sc\, voyeuiism or in- 
spectionism, <) la peeping Tom. Stx perstrsions, homo¬ 
sexuality partiLulail), aie hxations oi iegressions iii the de¬ 
velopment of libido Volumes have been wiittcii on the 
Freudian theme ol ihe aberrations of sexual love m chil- 
dien. 

It is as though by an unioriunatc ai i angemeiit of na¬ 
ture, (hildren wtie alHitied with jiaiciits which, like other 
childien's diseases, ilu) must oulgiow Libido has a fam- 
dy setting, loi whieh Jhieud develops a family lomancc ** 
The bmidiani/ed tmnly appears to jx. not a pleasantly 
domestic ciick, but a seething iivl sonicvshal vulgarian 
ccntci of stiita. Ihc typical complex is a parental one. 
Freud gives it a dignity by calling it elassicallv the Oedtpus 
CowpU i 1 he l)oy s libido is diiect<*d towaid the mother, 
his envy towaid the father, whose plaee he wishes to 
usurp As the stoty ol Oedipus is that of the royal son 
doomed to kill his falhei and matt) hts moihei, all unwii 
tingly, in unconscious obedienei to the dec tees ot fate, the 
source ot the title role is in so tar located Though the 
Greek diama docs not at all lollow the Fieudun sequence, 
yet it IS held that the (yieek dramatist intuitively projected 
the plot oi which Fiend discovcied the generic applieiiion 
Ihc tiagedy ol libido is that we all have the heiitagc that 
sets desiic in this Lorbidclen diicetion; we must all dissolve 
and resolve the Oedtpus complex befoie attaining a 
normal sexual lile. T he Ocdijius stage h is no limits of age. 
Norinall) it is aceiedited wnth a set period of asceiulance in 
early life, yet by reason ol the long endiiiaiiec and impos¬ 
ing (igute ol the paunt, u stands as a menace and a pei- 
sistcnt problem One has an “Oerlipus” as inevitably as one 
has a “Billet'’ or “I Q.’ It is “a geneul human chauetcris- 
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tic decreed by fate.” Psychoanalytic paternity is a formi* 
dable, even an ominous. Lability 
There arc other liabilities incident to the perilous svan- 
derings of libido, steeling bets\ccn the menaces of one 
and another Scylla and Charybdis Foieshadowmg the 
course of true love, the touisc of the hbido rarely runs 
smooth The “Oedipus” tie hovers threateningly over cvciy 
son ol man born ol woman Ibis is "such an important 
thing that the manner in which one enters and leaves it 
cannot be without its ciTccis ’ Not onl\ libido, but Freud’s 
presentation of u goes through developmental stages In 
the later analyses appeals a monstei complex whose hide¬ 
ous mien seems the reason lor its being ehenshtel and em¬ 
braced As grad lally the adolescent libido is directed lo- 
waicls independent gratification, the hostile attitude to¬ 
ward the father— ilw.iys tinged with tcir, for the father is 
authority—develops 1 ‘eastrition cc'mplex,” a fear of sex¬ 
ual failure or ckpiivation This successor or descendant of 
the Oedipus complex plays a v inahle p in m development 
From the outset the egocentric infantile ittitude aficets 
libido The infant is a cruel tyrant, demanding omniiio- 
lenec This trait in later life, when sexually expressed, pre¬ 
sents the quality of “sadism,” combining cruelty with de¬ 
sire in behavior toward the sex object, and a mingled pleas¬ 
ure in both Cruelly, even teasing, is actually or embryon- 
ically sadism With this as Scylla, the Charybdis is its con¬ 
verse, ‘ masochism”—combining a perverted joy in suffer¬ 
ing with sex griiification It is in this stage or episode o£ 
Lbidinal development that the divergences of the mascu¬ 
line and feminine version become marked Psychoanalysis, 
'■bcing'a masculine distovciy derives its lihidinal concepts 
fiom the ff>le of the m tie, akhough it owes so much of its 
clinical material to women To balance the Oedipus there 
IS the Electra complex, the analogy not complete, but go- 

4 
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lag far enough to satisfy Freud in maintaining that there 
IS an mheicnt tendency toward incest, a^eaing both sexes. 
The cultural incest taboo is regarded as a confirmation of 
a strong native trend in the foibidden direction. 

The^contiast in external tonspicuousness of the genitals 
of the two sexes, he maintains, gives n»c in girls to an envy 
complex, which is the ccjuivalcnt ol castration Ihcse 
paired opposites—impressiscl) called polar Hies” pleas¬ 
ure and pain, love and hate, the misculme and feminine— 
and likewise ambivalence,’ oi simultaneous jet eontra- 
dirtorj emotional ittituchs leaiing and hating while yet 
loving, citdlmg and destiojing -all enter into the conflict 
of rival uigcs, loi the most pirt libidmiztd lo piestnt 
even m baicst outliiu an epitome ol the Freudian 
“Scvlla-Ohai\l»dis” scxoloo^y \\ juld idtuirc a chapter for 
which I hive ULithct tasic noj nlcnl I am content to in 
diaite how I rciuliau psytliomalvsis stiongh and strangely 
sexualizcs the human earect 

Lmtrguig fiom the UIjsstan \sandtiings of libido, wc 
reach the haven sshich vie ill, wlutcvci our psychological 
allegiances, rcadih jccogiii/c as the prime of lilc in cverj 
sense, rccogni/ing also ihat in att lining it wc come upon 
a concept is fimiliir as accejHiblc- itnamccl “sublirna 
tion,” The sounc ol motive power bj which men main¬ 
tain ihtir iiHetcsts and diitct then enttgics is libido Fgo 
IthtJo IS tlu energy ixpcndcd in sell expression and in sc 
curing station, income ind scKial u cognition In later 
wiHings the ego uigc is givtn a companion place be side 
the sex uigc, yet still derives both the manner of its expres¬ 
sion and Its dnving force fiom that central fount Lx- 
pended upon problems, icc]uisitioiis, activities, it becomes 
objtitMulo, cfjmhiniiig ciiiiljtics Irom the ego completion 
and fiom the authentically lihidinal stream When we aie 
in a scU-congrdliilatoi> mood oi pleased with our mu 
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rored reflection, libido is directed from sex to ego; and 
when we get interested in a job, libido goes into objects 
Such transference in the mature expressions of libido 
involves some mcasuie of sublimation; but that term ap* 
plies more directly to the issues oi libido in creative ability, 
which remains closer to the sex motive and its radiations. 
PcKtry, drama, lomancc, chivaliv, are sublimated products 
oi libido and would have no existence in a libido less 
woild The aflfeciive element of atiichment, devotion and 
loyalty, derived from sex desire and its passionate intensity, 
when thus ledirected, is responsible ioi telations in every 
held of human ictisiiv, ipd loi the pcisonal and cultural 
piuducts oi psyche Lihulo in this broaclei sense, fa- 
voiecl in 1 rend s liiei writings, ipproachcs and fusts with 
Eto* or lose gcnciillv, >Lt ictaining—is in ihe usual use 
of ‘eiotic —the si imp oi its c iigm None the less ‘Lros” 
redeems libido is in esscntiil sup to the complete ma¬ 
turing of psycho sc Mill ind affective d'stlopmtni 
1 he genetic \\ iiulciings oi libido Icid to its implica¬ 
tions \s applied to the neuroses, Ficud regards them spe¬ 
cifically and Linivcisallv as the expressions of failure in the 
sex life, with 1 noimil sex life neurosis is impossible Such 
a sweeping ind momentous conelusion requires careful . 
consideration, to lie dulv lecoidtcl 
Liic in the Freudian minnci is exposed to fixation or 
arrest, and to regiession which me ins lapsing back u> an 
earlier stage of libido 1 ihido is eonecised in quantitative 
tcims, as a icstivoir of eneigy, which so fit is it is not 
absorbed in scxuil expitssioii, is ivailiblt loi other lilc- 
piirjiusts As libido bears throughout life the impress of 
Its cxly VKissiUides, a portion of it lemiins hxed on self. 
That trait is tcimed Nafcnsum a typically 1 reudi in con¬ 
cept, derived from the mvth of the youth who s,iw the 
reflection of his shapely body in the water and fell in love 
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with his own image. Narcissism is ego4ibido and reappears 
in later stages of charaair development; the Narcissistic 
component of libido is universal. Sclt>admitaiH>n is Nar¬ 
cissistic, It IS a persistence oi, oi icgrission lo, iniantilism. 

Similarly there is a homosexual component m libido that 
continues to operate, for we have all passed through it; 
intensive friendships and “crushes” between adolescents of 
the same sex arc regarded with suspicion Those in wdiom 
this trend dominates, laigely determining tlie course of 
their emotional lives, are lixaled at the homosoual stage. 
Their abnormalitN sets them apart; theirs is the “well of 
loneliness.'’ Fixations at the Oedipus stage shape chaiacter 
variously, as the dcpendciup on the mnihei oi the envy 
and resentment against the fathei plivs the major part 
From Narcissus to Oedipus, the course of libido leaves its 
dire impress on later life; it brings woe to those who do 
not run the libidinal gauntlet successiullv The hcav) hand 
of sex threatens human file 

Assuming that the d( vtlojnnent of lihitlo has in major 
part achieved a niaiuie expicssion, there still rcmiins the 
dangei that tinder stress, which is rypually i liustraiioii or 
obsttielc OI difficult) in expiession, ihcic will be a regies 
Sion to eai’iPi stages and expression levels of libido Mas 
turbaiion is a widely prevalent example of fixation or re¬ 
gression The possibility of reassertion ot partially out 
grown tiends depends upon their onginal strength when 
dummant It may not be easy to determine how fai lihid- 
inal Lomplieations indicate fixation, how fai they lepre 
sent regression Regression is likewise a general psycholog¬ 
ical concept eoiresponding unejuestionably to a reality; the 
conecjit was current IkIoic the f icudian era It is appli¬ 
cable to libidinal or to non hbidinal uiges and to instiiirts 
and the character-trends deriving from them, (icnetic psy- 
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chology requires the concept of regression; psychiatry em« 
{doys It. Dr. Core regards hysteria as the typical legresvive 
neurosis. 

But oi all the hrcudian hbidinal conccots arising from 
developmental stages, those dclived from the direction of 
libido to hodil) /ones Ic id to the most unexpected views of 
the sources of matuic ch ir ictcr-ti ills— igiin bv the way of 
fixation, arrest, ovci development, oi regression The three 
erogenous /ones arc oril, mil, ind the completing genital, 
with a urethial componcni issocnted with the anal activi 
lies The lest ot our \iseei il uiuoinv is txduded from a 
shaic in charaetci toiination by lack ot libidinal associa- 
non, otheiwisL we might h ive hepatic* iiul ‘ pulmonaiy 
and “cardiac chai ictei traits Our ehii ictcis iit to be 
read not in criniil bumps but in visceral itiiehments 

hreud discovered the iinl ehirictei,’ by ieducing 
traits prominent in ulults to nothin; but’ their infintde 
source when bod) hibits were in then pic genital stige 
He concluded tint in pei^ms ui whom ihc aniltrotie 
libido vvis stiong that poition ol it which did not pass on 
to a genii'll stigt is ibsoibed bv tt instorm ition” into 
ch iraetei traits —1 stiange ps)cho ilehcm) indeed The 
transform iiion pro»-etds by way ot habit re Actions, sym¬ 
bols, identibe ition and subhmuion This bi/irie chapter 
in Freudianism will be eonsideied in illusti iiing the mood 
and method of ricudian logit * Othei anal)sts brought to 
light‘oral* eh natters ind urethial * char icter ti iits This 
body of doctiine is dvaneed is an integral put of psycho 
analysis, and iflccts tcehiiKjuc in ways that piss oidinaiy 
unde islanding 

lhe*stoTy of the impheations of libido by no me ins f nds 
here Clearly, howevci modihcd by liter eonctssions, 

* See pp. 206 to 215 . 
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Freudian psychoanalysis is sexual psychoanalysts. 1 he fate 
uf Freudianism depends laigcly on the fate of the sexology 
incorporated in it 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 


RtPRFSSl-n I>IWRIS 

T he hoi se tiki I rud bi ili stHjc b> smqc w is des¬ 
tined to betome m impicssivc m insioii Its clinical 
touiidnions wtrt the mtthuiistns ut bystcrn a milter of 
interest miinly to ph\sii,! ins yti with important implica¬ 
tions foi i>s\chol()£ry ind a promise lor the rebel of ncu 
roues Fieuds ilto^ethei hcicrcidox vicus met with pro 
fessionil iidicule and negltcr leiitonuilly expressed 
While his pioblcm vi is elmieil his ippioaeh u is psycho 
logic il Tint uipioiLti w IS g lining li\or im mg the ps) 
chiitns^s ibnoimil ps>tliologv k is in the making The 
meeting ot these luo interests midt ek r ih it symptoms 
of mtni il disoider lequiied i hr^i m isiik ot psvthologi 
eil inieipietuion, ihii neiiiotie ind psychopithic fixed 
ideis, stringe si lies »1 mind queer virietws ol beh ivior ot 
minds isti ly ippeired irnoiig the »iorniil on i mineir 
scilc with their (Mldities toned dem ii Vll this is well lec 
ogniz-ed iodi\ it \\ is not so when ritiid begin his cx- 
ploialion Ill I no mins Imd ol mtiheiiie Ps\ehoiniKsis 
helped to build the budge betwetn the iiormil uid ib 
norm il 

Seeking quite pioperly moic worlds to e mepiei I reud 
looked foi oihei psv hie pitkcsses in whieh th< sunt mech 
anisms were it work is ippeiied in tin suhtonseious 
underteiw of the neuroses This ntfleeted ps\ihii under 
world tiscinatcd his irLtntioii 1 here emotion luleel urges 
picssccl fc;rw«id, in its lecesses the unpleisint nieomplete 
ly suppressed took shelter In the initiesls ol vouscious 
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^ IHeace of mind, that suppression was a protective batncfi 
^ an unwise defense when it resulted in neurotic symp¬ 
toms with their disturbing consequences. The neurosis he 
"teigarded as an esca^x: into illness, a false comi^nsation-*- 
! "tq^ain indicating how subtly unconscious motivation laid 
- its plans. Neurotics were at war, one phase of the person- 
' aliiy in conflict with another; but conflicts are of one order 
in the normal and in the abnormal life. The same mech¬ 


anisms must be sought m expressions of the psyche, 
more common and more normal than neuroses, in the 
everyday thought and behavior of everyday people. Hav¬ 
ing discovered the universality ot repressed desires, Freud^s 
next step was to discover the several avenues of their reve¬ 
lation; the neurosis was one disastrous evidence of the 
tragic side of their operation. 

Where else may one find evidence of the same forces 
differently at work^ Freud had the insight both to ask 
the question and to recognize m dreams the very embodi¬ 
ment of his quest. Dreams likewise were a product of the 
^^subconscious,” breaking through the repression of con¬ 
scious control. If in daylight waking thought, conscious¬ 
ness and all its works have their innings, sleep, which is 
the dismissal of that censorious activity, gives the subcon¬ 
scious its tui n. Here was further building material, another 
story of the Freudian house. 

For the repressive forces, Freud adopted the convenient 
name of the censor. Nobody does as he feels like; we are 
all more or less inhibited. We are policed from without, 
and we police ourselves. When is the censor off guard.? 
Regularly in sleep; and in sleep we dream. But instead of 
that being the rub, ‘*in that sleep what dreams may come 
when we have shuffled off” this logical and social coil— 
that was the golden Freudian opportunity. Dreams were 
a godsend. Dream-analysis would supply hints to psycho- 



analysis, would extend the gos^l of Freudian detemiia-, 
ism. 

That dreams might have meaning was known to Joseph; 
but Joseph was not a Freudian, though a symbolist, nor 
was Pharaoh a neurotic patient. Freud had in mind a 
deeper, more vital drcam-interprctation. It became an im¬ 
portant instrument in his technique. The neurotic re¬ 
pressed the unpleasant; the dreamer under similar stress 
exprcased the pleasant. In dreams the “Freudian wish” es¬ 
caped; the repressed desire became the wish fulfUlment; 
ftie subconscious was set free in a world of its own mak¬ 
ing. Far more was involved in this “discovery.” It sug¬ 
gested a principle in psychology of large moment, not 
wholly new but set in a novel light. For what is dream¬ 
ing.? It is romancing in the wake of desire. “If wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride.” Iq dreams, wishes produce 
horses as readily as fairies produce chariots*io take Cinder¬ 
ella to the ball and to her prince. Fairy-tales are folk- 
dreams set to narrative; myth is racial dream-thought. 
Dream thinking and wish thinking are one; each was a 
variety of a common tendency. Freud thus arrived at his 
fertile suggestion of “two orders of thinking.” Drcaixung 
as romancing is older and more universal than socalled 
(logical) thinking; we are inveterate dreamers all. By the 
Freudian route, day-dreaming has come to its own as a 
recognized procedure and a symptom in mental behavior. 
There are thus two principles guiding our mental pro- 
%cedures awake or asleep: the pleasure principle which di¬ 
rects our urges awake or asleep; when unconstrained we 
wish and day-dream and romance. There is the reality 
principle to which wc must adjust in this rigid, codified, 
censored world. When released, our minds naturally drift 
as we stroll and muse; during office-hours we are bent on 
errands and keep our minds on the job. 
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Freud; His Dream and Sex THXORiti 


Whether oi not we follow Ficud partly oi wholly, wjlh 
rescivation or with protest, in his ps\choanalytic imcipie 
tation of ditarns, his concept of dreaming is a valuable 
contrihuiion to the illumination ol the psychii stream. The 
critical question remains What will Freud do with his' 
nugget? 

1'hc first cmplovnicnr of the dream was to aid psycho¬ 
analysis. Despite ample eneouiagcment to tht analysee to 
talk on and on, the eouise of levelation halted; it eoiild 
often be revived by the simple invitation ‘Tell me some 
of your dreams ” Dream analysis became a subsidiary psy¬ 
choanalytic art It levealee! not only the peisonality of the 
dreamer and the focus of Ins conflicts, but the mechanisms 
ot disguise by wliidi the subconscious reached expicssion 
It revealed iht piimiiivc lout ot the urges in their ntarer- 
to-naturc selling It leve.ilcd ilso the rich variety of 
mechanisms by which the motive and bent ol the dream ae- 
complishtd Its purpose. A dream was an autobiographical 
inieivicw, the dieamer .1 siihconscious journalist, or rathei 
noctuinalist Dieams siipjilied supplementary and impor¬ 
tant building m iteiial for psychoanalysis, and tor the com- 
jnchension of the deep innei life of the waking and the 
sleeping psyche alike 

What IS often said of language artfully employed—^that 
It conceals as well as levcals thought—is still tiuer of the 
language of neurotic symptoms There is a confliel of two 
pressures the uigc to expression of primary instiiictiial 
drives, and the necessity ol suppression in the interests of* 
social acceptability We dicam at all because of the first or¬ 
der of pressure; we dream as we do, with all the disguises 
and transfoimations, because of the second order of pres¬ 
sure, and for the additional reason that this symbolic, fan¬ 
tasy language of disguise is close to the primary service of 
the thinking process following the clue of pleasure. So 
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there is ample reason for the distortions of dreams from 
the point of view of the world of reality, and foi their ref¬ 
erence to the s) stem of desucs with all the repression upon 
action to which we are subiect In all these res{x:cts the 
Fteudun additions and eoiieeiions oL lIic dream process 
find a welcome nicht in the geneial (isyeholog) of dicams. 
Iwen more, that aspect of dicain lift is the \ery one most 
neecssary to furnish the t><mral motivarion eluc to the 
entire proecdure, hut not the sole clut, foi fantasy has 
olhti moods uid vagrant purposes 1 tu iilliiniie ateepta 
bihty of the huudian theoiy ol Jk jms dc^Kiids upon the 
niodeol its application, its principles eonimind assent. 

i II i s I i I 1 o I i> P r \ M s 

With th< luogmtioii of the signiheanet ol dicains, the 
pnnaples oi psvehoinalvsis wcic not onlv generalized, hut 
{Hipularizcd 7 /;<: Intapittatmti of Dtt'ami, which ap 
pcated m ii>oo, mav be said to date du I rcudian century. 
According to epthusiasiic disciples it ‘ ins come to oeeupy 
the same central and impoitaiii place lor ibnotmal psy¬ 
chology as the On^tn of Species did lor biology ’ Freud 
attempts a dehnite iiitui ilization of the dicam m the men 
tal domain In tint cflort he has siicctccltd, but so had oth 
CIS, though only partiaUv, beiotc him Ihc [ teudian 
“dicam book’ does not leplaet the study ol diearns as 
St ites ol chssiKiation; it enriches the to(>ie bv the introdue- 
*^i(>n oi a motive laetoi Dicaining is not quite idh, not is 
It in eithci plot or detail so chaotic and eapneious as it 
seems. The dream* r ianiasics, and since he also sets the 
stage, he presents as real and aecomphslied, what to> the 
waking aelf Ntems too uiiieal to be jilausibk, oi what he 
hesitates to admit Ihe 1 reudian elements in die ims are 
readily re<ogm7ed, ontc they are looked loi. The dream 
tiait of a motive with a string of suppression i> as real as 
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the reality o£ coniliits Diearns at times carry arid reveal 
motives 

To Freud, a dream is i “hootkg” traffic m rcpicssed de- 
silts Its method ol tvuhng the intcinil itvtnut officers 
of the moral and sricial world arc interesting It smuggles 
Its wares by wrapping them in camouflaged packages and 
employing ingenious dramatic disguises, at times with as 
litde regard for th moril is foi the logical propriclies The 
talc as diearned and as told b^ the diearner forms its SU' 
perficial or patent content Its behm surface naked mcm 
mg IS Its hunt content That is what it rcall/ “meins,” 
intends, selves in<l expresses To derive the one from the 
other IS the task oi die im anilvsis It is not strictly i dt 
ciphcrmtnt, in that a eiphti is niv\.iucel as in inttniionall\ 
artificial code, vshile I reud iiisjst tint the dieim script, 
though to oui eoiiseious intelligence tnincd in making 
thought hnguage pot rc lelily imclligiblt, is i n aural psy 
thic langujge, indeed, a moic authentic piotoiype of the 
original thought piocesses haniasy is ne ircr to the minel s 
vtinaculai If its use lends to the ci licit the stlhsh, the 
dramatic, the vulgir, the wil), die playful, the fantastic, it 
displays this medley of tendencies by right of psychic pri 
macy, indigenous .is the trends ol childhood, as auloeh 
thoiious as the myths ot the race, lo both of which cul 
tuial pioduets the dieam is tompaied and issimilated in 
maitci and manner of composition They are of an imag 
ination all compact—lunatic, lover, poet, child, piimitivc, 
and dreamer 

The ‘dream work” proceeds from a subconscious crafts 
man, laboring at once under his imposed restrictions, and 
enjoying the liberties and licenses which he takes \yithoiit 
asking, he delivers the product when completed to the 
dreaming understudy of the conscious psyche Upon awak¬ 
ening, the conscious mastci may regard the dreim as a 
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foundling deposited on, his doorstep, failing to recognize 
the identitying featuies of his own paternity; this the 
dream analyst supplies, possibly imposes But the identifi¬ 
cation IS by no means as eeitain as that finger-prints, for 
both the waking and dreaming self use .iLhis and aliases. 
Unravelling the dream work, guessing the process from 
the product, traeing the pimiilive pat(iim> and genealogy 
ot the dream relations, is part ol the ail that Treud iii- 
auguiated 

\iewing the bitudian vtision ol the die tin mou ent- 
leally, we must bear m mind that the stiid\ ol dreams be¬ 
longs to psvebologs If the dream as it emerges in the 
psychoanalytie tlinie suggests that dreams ait it pressed 
tlesires; that tht\ disguise the desire as they piO)eci it into 
the dream; that thes employ symbolism; that the symbol 
ism uses pitftritd patitins ot rtkmon beiwttn the symbol 
wbieh It sciteis ind the thing ptrM»n, lelation, emotion, 
thought symboli/f d all these points bceoinc mattcis of in- 
vesiigatioii Ifii students ol ditams in gentiaJ 1 he evidence 
supplied by ps\thoanal)Sis is m itself lai from eomplete. 
Psyeholog) cannot tuin oyti the stud> of dreams lo ps> 
ihoanalvsts Pierce has sttidied stveral thousand dreams 
oi stvtial bundled persons He found that not fifty pei 
cent ol his material could be inierpiticfl as wish-liilfill- 
ment or eoinpensation ‘except by ingenious and arbitraly 
issumptions or distoriions * Using a method of eiieourag- 
ing fite associations similar lo that of Freud, he fully '!uj> 
poris Ficud’s contention rhal dteams have a latent mean¬ 
ing, that they wear disguises and employ a great variety of 
s)mboli^ms. A dream is oiten a pictonal lendtriiig f>t a 
dtepcf group of ide is and emotions, a cinem i pio)(».tion of 
a hit of lift filmed by and ior the ditamei who is actor 
and spectatoi in erne 

The issue IS not so simple a one as whether Freud's 
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theory of drtims is tiue or false j^climtling its ptrtn' net 
we arc left to judge bo^ f i’ it ipplies iiid whether 1 rend s 
maniiti of applying his pnmiphs is warranud It still st 
mains well cst iblisht<l thn drums ire miiiy ^dtd piod 
nets, with sevci il hcoius to iccount lor them Ihesw 
I; rciul icMcws ind it is ilinost the only insrnue in which 
he proceeds h) eonsidciin^ the contiihutions oi his picdc 
cessors Hi finds these tliioiles piitnl ind 1 uking the d) 
nimie moiivi untt il to his intiiprdition I reuds ihtoi\ 
lei\c minv questions open II i\e ill dt< ims a pitent and 
a litent nit mini. Dots thi htent mt in ng iIwisn pit 
domiiiiie'^ Vic ilwii iu» tliuins tint tell then s or\ well 
enough in the die mi niii itivc itsili’' Do die inis dw ivs 
sjieik npuihles'' 

1 ht methods l)\ wliiih lie tlicimcj whitcvei lus itli 
tions to till w ikin^ seif jncpins the dre im niitetiii in 
eluding its disguises, his gisen rise to i considtrihli o 
cihnhiN much ot whieh lihcU f imilni pio esses ton 
venunth li It tiiiKs peel i Hit ilK 1 he dre im loniltn ts l 
flishes scents ind pictures » eliKists diimiiie monunis 
re idil\ lihncd ill ot w Inch is t im li ii Next it \ m 
boll'll iswt do hi < wise whin we pi n pietuies mil tell 
Slones m w )uls I ingu i^e usis in t iphois smiles mil 
o^ies, no le th iii do dieims I hi die mi is ivtn \eihil 
minded enough to pun ind phy on woids ihit the 
dream is not htti il hut iiehly ind 1 int istie ilU H^ut itive, 
his long been known md ibimdmilv leeogni/cd bv psy 
ehologisls belore 1 lend 1 ht dieinui mort oi less uitn 
ttfu^ himself with the personifies of lus dit im he tians 
fei\ m letiiil situilion to inothci setting, \\l wttojed^ one 
Item from one souice to iiioihei scent ht lat/ofnih^s he 
he dabotatts md emhelliJits, in hiief he Im 
tasies as he does in day dieiming, md in ill mote or less 
diseloscs whit manner of personality he is Ht m i\ le'c il 
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in dreams phases of his personality and motjvation-schtme 
whith he IS unwilling, or unable to discover by conscious 
intention. One may agree with evtry one ot these “dis¬ 
coveries” oi dream mtehamsms, and ya ’•eject almost in 
toto the detailed psvchoanalytn, imcij>retation of the 
drebn-matcrial The principle may be valid, but the ap- 
plicrj^on cjuestionabk 01 even absurd 
In including undei the genciic lormiibi of repressed de¬ 
sires OI unfilled wishes, the itiror and catastrophe dreams, 
even the nighimaies, Freud but rc(ogni/ts the common 
(motional sources ot hope and fear, which explains well 
enough what slight me asm e (if truth there may be m the 
tiaditioiial dream hook statement that dreams go hy coii- 
traiits. If, in dangci at sea, one man dreams of a lestiic 
and anothei ot a wreck, thev both express the same hope 
and the same ieai Vnd it undei no dangei at all, cithei 
dream occurs, it indicates a rclatise u'ulency to imagine 
such possibilities and die im them, either 1.1 terms of hopes 
01 ol (ears. \s theie aie conflicting trends in emotion, at 
onie loving and hating, altnnstn and sell imeie'«itd, the 
die am may express just that pail of the lontradietory stale 
ol feeling which the conscious censor inclines to disown 
What I lend doe-, not siiflieiemlv reiogmze is that 
dreams do not all lollow similar eouises hteatise ditamers 
have different psyehologies That faeioi is the central goal 
of Pierce’s mvtstigalion According to one's temperament 
one may he rather decidedly the same pci son in one's 
dreaming as in one's waking lift, or appear e]uiie differ 
cntly as the person one is not, hut privately thinks outsell 
to be, 01 would like to he Of eighteen drtaintrs, nine men 
and nme women, Pitrtc finds ten who ire cli/ftKiii wak 
ing and dreaming, and eight who art the same ptisonali- 
ties in the two woilds. It may he suggestive that of the 
tight who arc much the same personalities di earn mg and 
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waking, SIX ate women and only two men. Whether this 
indicates a gieater tonsisiency in women, 01 a larger sat 
isiajLtion with then actual lot, 01 a diillct imaLnnation, is 
an open ciucstion At all events, dieams ait highly in- 
dividiiali/ed pindiicts of the entire peisonahl>. "Ihtv rep¬ 
resent undei tovci escapes ot the Itar-wish lantasy phase 
of the psythif lift. There is haidK a statemcni 01 an mti- 
deni, an inleicnct, a process that the Fiendian dre.im m- 
lerprcteis employ to suppoit their diesis, whuli is not read¬ 
ily substantiated heie, ihuc and tlsewhtit, li((|uent]v or 
oeeasionall>. in a lair and sulheuiit sample oi average 
dreams. So much is readily conceded. Hut \\hen the piin- 
ciph s thus suggested are gene*iali/td far lieyond their war 
rant, arc coiistrieied and coriloricd into leniote meanings, 
and summaii/cd in foimiilae that .iie but pieposscssions 
ingeniously twisted, and when the cntiie signifitanie ol 
dieams is exaggerated to an impoitauee iai besond its 
woiih, a Sccptieal attitude toward the entire eonstiuction 
IS lustihed. 


DRISM** IN \\\ISS1S 

That primitive uiges lepiessed by moral Kstiaints may 
eoine to cxpiession in dieams, is in aiuunt knowledge 
Fiend eitcs iiom Plato’s “Rt'publ'e ’ that ilu vniuous man 
“eonicnis hi'iisell with dieaming lint whieli the wnked 
man does in actual life." In the same dialogue, theie is a 
moie explicit anticipalion. Speaking ot unlawtul ‘pleas 
urcs and appetnes,” which aie ‘an oiiginal pait ol exeiy 
man," contiolled in the i itional but stiong in oihcis, it is 
explained that these appetite> ‘bestw themselves in sleep; 
whcMi, dining the slumheis of that odiei pait ot tig soul, 
which is laiional and tamed and master of the lormer, the 
wild animal pan, sated with meat and drink, he come 
rampint, .ind, pushing slci p awM), endeavouis lo set out 
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after the gratification of its own proper character.” Plato 
recogni/cs urges, repressed desires, the censor, the wish 
fuJhllmcnt in dreams. With this sanction “the Freudian 
view htc(UTies at once distinctly more respectable”; it is 
ccjually pcriineni that it reveals its famdianty. The cur¬ 
rent protest when an ob]celionable proccdinc is proposed. 
“1 shouliln’t dream oi doing that,” is based on a like con- 
\ietion It might be tiutr to say that f»nlv in di earning 
would the lapse be possible. We have alwa)s rceognued 
a paitial lesponsibility for our di earns, and that they may 
levtal what we pnftr to conceal. 

The thesis that what ajipears in dreams meets with re 
sistanct is vital to the huiidun use of dream*- Yet not all 
dream material is of this nature; and Fitud admits that 
simplei dieams are rather freely flowing, undisguised 
wish iulfillments T his Utt-motii appeals in children and 
simpler older of human beings, who have no complicated 
oigani/ation of their lepiessions i>famuii» is then close 
to tonscious wish oi fant.is'^. Freud re hues of his own 
ehildren, that the> dreamed of aecomphshing such poi- 
tions of iheer holiday cxeiiisions and tnio>mg such treats 
as they weie elenied in leahty It is related of sailors on 
\retK eiiiiscs, loiitK and on scant monotonous rations, 
that a common dicam is of feasts and meeting ships and 
fnends. all of whieh is familiar and rc(]inr€s slight empha¬ 
sis The wish is fathti to the thought both in waking and 
in che.iming; so much so that wt tend to merge the two in 
wish-thmkmg which Hltiiltr named auttsUt, and iccog 
ni/eil as an impoitam taeioi in the formation of delusions 
in the eeceiiiiic and iinbalaiiecd 1 he wish fulBllmg dream 
falls *n yvell with the general concept (»i wish thinking 
gtncrall), which has become a well it< ogni/ed principle 
of psychology and psychiatry Oin opinions, oui senti¬ 
ments, our prt]iidiees are bent desire It is only the de- 
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termination o£ the Freudians by hook or crook to make all 
dreaming repressed wish fulfillment, that runs contiary to 
the findings of a wide and neutral survey of dreams among 
all sorts and conditions of men, women and children, and 
is responsible for many a fantastic page 111 I leudiana. 

To bring the dieam within the wish formula involves 
what Freud calls dtsioriion. Unquestionably dreams dis¬ 
tort; the dreaming eve secs astigmatically and out of focus. 
But what impresses the “neutral” reader of psychoan ilytic 
dreams is not the distortion m presentation but oi inter¬ 
pretation, foi which one suspects that the anahst is re¬ 
sponsible. So once again, while the principle is acceptable, 
the strained processes of interpretati 1,1 to bring the dicam 
within the formula, are not. 

Unquestionably, wh it seems remote to the readei may 
seem less so to the dreamer when the connections are ic 
vealed. What makes corrolKiraiion difficult, if not impossi 
ble, is Freud’s insistence that the connections aic sunk 
deep in the “unconscious,” are lost to the drcamci; that 
furthermore the laws of “unconscious” logic arc quite dif- 
feiem from those of the logic we use while awake With 
or without psychoanalysis, it is plain that tvpical dreams 
arc concerned with common desires, individually ex 
pressed. Most dreams are as individual as the person’s 
experience; he alone can supply the clues The analyst 
claims to have developed a technique—a legitimate project 
—^to aid the dreamer in recovtiing lost clues between the 
superficial incident and the deeper motive 

He asks the dreamer to lake one by one the items of the 
dream and describe freely what the word, the name, the 
place, the episode calls up in his mind By followmg one 
clue and another, the latent meaning is eventually ai rived 
at. If the solution is satisfiictory to the analyst and accepted 
by the analysce, the dream is said to be interpreted. It is so 
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entirely ol>vious that this process is a mingled product of 
the dreamer’s contributions and the analyst’s interpreta- 
I’on, that the method is inevitably subject to large uncer¬ 
tainty (I am well aware that the Freudiins deny this 
categorically, so I must for the moment meet denial with 
denial.) By that method one can prove anvthing or noth¬ 
ing, fai too much oi much too little 1 he mechanisms of 
dicim-construction thus icvtalcd are ital enough in the 
sense that they sometimes, more or less loosely, and now 
and then lathtr strikingly, apply Let the reader consider 
some examples and judge ot the cogency of the bond be¬ 
tween the substance of the dream and its interpretation, 
and how far its tliscovery is due to the dreamer or to the 
interpret ei 

Dieam A young man is on a bncf visit in a house¬ 
hold which be hnds attractive He die ims that bulbs re¬ 
cently planted in this house take root and blossom 

Intelputatjon He wishes to piolong his visit It takes 
time lor bulbs to grow , so he dicams himself staying on 
until they loot and blossom llu inteipreier adds that 
‘ the wish in this dream is perfectly clear ’ 

It m.iy be so, and it may not* A dozen other and equally 
plausible intciprctations aic possible 

Another dteam A woman dreams that her brother 
was about to be hanged This is hardly a sisteily desire, 
and the thought is highly repugnant The “dream 
work, ’ as shown by the analysis, is rather complex The 
brother in the dream is not a leal brother, but a com¬ 
posite of one brother w ho died of tuberculosis eight yeai s 
before and of another who died of cancer lour years ago 
The dream occurred shortly after the dreamer had un- ^ 
dergonc an operation for a small tumor, which proved 
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not to be a malignant growth, but had been a source of 
worry to her. She had albi> been conterned about a per¬ 
sistent cough. The one ailment gave rise to the suspicion 
that she had tuberculosis, the oilier that she had cancer, 
both of which she regaided as hei edit ary. 

Ifjterpietatton: The real wish is that her brothers 
had died of some non hcrcclitaty disease, and so relieved 
hei of her woiiies “In iact even hanging would be pief- 
erable so lar as htr own peace of mind is <oncerned.” 

The mlcrpielitioii ii ingenious, and almost tempts one 
to invent a bettei one. Let it be noted that Freud ex¬ 
plains to Ills pane Ills th.it then dreams ate wish lulfill- 
ments linked to icp»cssions When they piotcst that they 
are not, ht obtains fuithcr .issociations which he analyses 
into an inuipiei iiion to prove his point. 

Still anothei duam Mis. A. dreams that she wishes 
to give a supper party hut has nothing on hand but 
smoked salmon; she cannot market lor olhei piovisions 
as it IS Suiulav and the shops are closed She tries to 
telephone to a caUiei, hut the telephone is out of order; 
so the suppei must he given up 

Interpretation Her husband, Mr A , had told he‘i the 
day before that he was gi owing too stout, that he had 
decided to exercise and diet, and avoid suppeis. (Mrs A. 
adds that she is loud of her husband and fond also oi 
teasing him ) Though she would en|oy a caviar sand¬ 
wich in the middle of the morning, she giudged the 
expense, and had asked her husband not to send her any 
caviar, although, as a wholesale provisioncr, he was in a 
position to indulge hci. But she prelerrcd the flirtatious 
game' of teasing and lefusing him, an innocent but in¬ 
telligible foible. 
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Deeper interpretation: This explanation seems to 
Freud iuperficial; the motives revealed arc not convinc¬ 
ing So he piobes more deeply. Mrs. A. repoits that the 
diy licfore sht had visited a iiiend, Mrs B., of whom 
sht IS jealous because her own husband i> constantly^ 
piaismg Mis B. Mrs. B. is sUndtr, and remarked that 
she would like to gam weight She asked Mrs. A. when 
she would invite lui again to (/iie ol hci abundant sup- 
pcis. “Now,” says Freud, “the meaning of the dream is 
clear.” As Mis A’s husband “likes well loimded fig- 
UKs,” It IS as though the (lieamci has siid to Mis. B. ui 
friendly (^) nony “So )ou want me to invite you, so 
you can eat )(mrstlf tat at m\ house and bciomc still 
more pleasing to my husbind I would rathci give no 
more suppeis*” Bihold* thi lictaiy tragedy is solved! 

The Frtud'ills maintain that all the imidtnis and 
properties of the dream drama irc dcterniined. To make 
the interpretation clear, additional clues are inserted. The 
drcarrii ‘ o\ei-determines,” which means that it tells the 
same stoiy in several ways, rccnfoicing the theme witli 
corroborative details. 

kptloguc Ihe salmon is still unaccounted for. Fur- 
thet analysis u veals that smoked salmon is Mrs. B.'s fa¬ 
vorite dish; her choice for a morning indulgence would 
be a salmon smdwiJi. Freud’s ingenuity is not e\- 
hausted He adds yet .mother explanation namely that 
Mis A. 'dcntihcs herself with Mrs. B. and by dream 
logic dreams that hei own wish is not fulfilled m mbstt^ 
tute tor hei leal wuh that her friend*s tm^h shall not 
beitilfilled. Is this Mrs B.’s subtlety, or Freud's? 

These episodes may shed as much unintentiemal light 
upon Viennese social habits, eulmary and marital, as upon 
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dream interpretation. Freud insists that we nevfr dream 
<rf the trivial, only of what deeply matters; so again this 
dream may indicate the perspective of importance of this 
order of incident in the dreamers’ lives. 

A non-confOf windieum In another instance ont 
of Ficud’s patients contested the dictum that dreams aie 
wish fulfillments. She offered as her “non confoiming” 
dream the following She was tiascling with hti 
mothcr-in-law to a summer resort where (in the dream) 
both had rented \ill is As a fact she had rented an estate 
intentionally as remote as possible Iroin that eif hei 
mothci-in law 

Intel pt£ tail on “According to this dieam, I was in 
the wrong. It uus thus hei wikH that I should he in tht 
and this u tsh the dnam dioti id het as fulfilled ' 

Whether or not dreams go by contiaiies, this dream in 
dicates to Fieud how “contrary” persons dream. It is ob¬ 
vious that in this argument the analyst has all the advan¬ 
tage; he has the last w ord, makes the last nios c 
Dreams in their role of revealing indirectly, distortedly, 
discreetly or acctptably, the icpressed factor of their con¬ 
tent, may travel far afield in episodes and in the play oi 
emotions which they arouse. It is difficult to anticipate 
what subtle and camn or uncanny disguises the subcon¬ 
scious will devise The Freudians point out mat the dream 
ol a dcig;h of a beloved person may at times be a suppressed 
w ish in an ambivalent or equivocal situation, one m which 
the dreamer is beset by the opposed emotions—^love and 
h lie—or IS m an unceitain frame of mind Yet they find 
ilso that the dream ol such a death may he a mask tft con¬ 
ical a loihidden vet chenshed emotion 

An equivocal dicam A young giil dreams that her 
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sister’s child, Chjrles, lies dead in his coffin. The candles 
aie lit, jusr as in the case of his brother Otto’s death 
some years before. Surely she did not wish the death of 
her sister’s only surviving child* 

Interpfetatwn: Stimulated by fiee associations, the 
dreamer hnds the clue to the dream in the fact that she, 
the dicamci, was early orphaned, and brought up by 
this oldti sistci In hti sisui’s house she met a young 
man witli whom ^he Icll in love. The sister, for reasons 
not given, prevented i possible maiiiage. This suitor, 
a man of leiteis of sonic ehsiineiion, she could not forget. 
When he spoke in public, she was in the audience. 
Knowing that he was to attend a eoiietit on the day on 
which she told the dream, she had planned to go also. 
One ot the oetasions on which die had seen him was at 
the funeral of little Otto The wish then projects 
Charles’s fuiural so that she might see her suitor again. 
The explanation seemed satisfactory to the dieamer; 
but how sulxonseious is it? 

Another urrnatural dream In a saiiilai dream, another 
female patient saw her hftee'ii veai old daughter lying 
dcid before her in a bo\ 

Interprttation In the course of anal)sis she remem- 
bcitd a discussion concerning the v iiious meanings of 
the hnglish woul bo>- a “box” at the theatre, a “box” 
on the ear, as well as a rhest -and also had been haunted 
by “the vulgar meaning of the word, which made it a 
synonym foi the female genual.” ... It was therefore 
possible, making ctitun allowances for hei notions on 
the subje t of topograiihieal anatomv, to assume that “the 
child m the box signified a child in the womb of the 
mothei At this stage of the explanation she no longer 
denied that the picture of the dream corresponded to 
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one of her wishes”—a wish when pregnant that the 
child might die befoie birth. “The dead child was, there¬ 
fore, really the tulfillment of a wish, but a wish which 
had been put aside iur fifteen years, and it is not sur 
prising that the fuliillmcnt of a wish was no longer itc 
ogni/td attei so long an interval I or there had been 
many changes meanwhile” 

The intcrjiietci his the privilege of diawing upon the 
entne range of the patient’s experience to find a fact to 
fit the theory. 

WrsA ibeam< that by conttatit^ ‘ Here is a pretty 
‘water’ dream of a female patient which was turned to 
extraordinary account in the course of treatment ’ At 
her summer resort at Lake So and So, she hurls herself 
into the dirk water at i place where the pale moon is 
reflected in the water 

InUtpietation Diearns of this soit are paiturition 
dreams, their mu i pretation is accomplished by revers 
mg the tact repoited in the manifest drttm content 
Thus, instead of ‘ throwing one’s self into the watci,’ 
read ‘coming out of the water,’ that is, ‘being born ’ 

IMow what can be the mtining of the patient’s wishing 
to be born at her summei resort? 1 asked the dreamer 
this, and she answeud without hesitation ‘Hasn’t the 
treatment made me as though I were boin again?’ Thus 
the dream becomes an invitation to continue the cure at 
this summti resort, that is, to visit her there; perhaps 
It also contains a very bishful allusion to the wish to 
become a mother he 1 sell ” 

These eclectic instances will serve their purpose, which 
is to illusiraic the Freudian manner of deriving a connec 
tion between the dream-data and their intcipretation 
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Frtucl issures his readers that through just suth dream- 
data he “disc(>v(led” the nature of conflicts and complexes 
of ncuiotic patients; he is equally confident that he does 
not piompt 01 suggest or invite such connections, a confi¬ 
dence winch sicpticil it ideis may not shaie fie finds the 
samt piincijiles applicable to ()Klinar> dreams of normal 
peisons He cmphasi/ts the fictitieni almost constant sex¬ 
ual tomponents, the icinst lUincnt ol incidents from early 
childhotKl With which vnne cmotioml shock—again 
ustiillv ol i stMiil niiinc is issoci tied He maintains 
thii “tint which his actinllv rem lined indiflerent can 
never 1 >t lepiodiiced m i dieam’ We do not dreim idly 
or tnvnlly, md cvuywhcrt thcie is deicrmiiiism; nothing 
in die mis IS indiffcicni That is an impottant, if disputable 
tenet, ot the fuiidiaii oncirologist Dreaming to the 
Ficiidian IS not i plavltil divcision ui i icstful relaxation. 
The drcim-shilt works onlv it night liter the office-hours 
ol the eensoi The dicim, like the biirglai, wans loi the 
still ot night to steal a mireh on the conscious self. “Ex- • 
penentt teaches us that the loul leading from the fore- 
eonseious to the eon'*cious is closed to the dream-thoughts 
duiing the dav bv the icsistinec of the censor” 

In spilt ol the man) cxlrivigint md extieme applica¬ 
tions, and the conn idiction of its own principles, it still 
may be muntuned th it dreim anal)sis his led to the dis¬ 
covery of complexes Frviid s theoiv of die iming contains 
im|)orrant truths, ii has idv meed our imdeist inding of 
the dieamy (and possibly of the seimy) side of life. 

RLCURRINf DRIAMS AND SVMBOLISMS 

Sysnholisni has i piomineni pati in the Freudian drama, 
even moie so m the )iingian veision of the psychic life 
Fieudianism his levivcd symbolism ^et it has long been 
recognized that the picKcss of thinking m symbols is iiat- 
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ural and inherent in the mental procedure. Man has a 
symbol-making mind We both feel and see resemblances, 
and in words hear them and play and pun upon them. 
They please and attract Ihey fall in with the more pri¬ 
mary order of meiitil movement Thinking is imaging; 
the pictorial antedates the verbal, the imagination realizes 
and idealizes When we drift in thought and muse, we are 
near to the mood of symbolism. 

The art oi communication makes piimiiive man a sign 
maker; his urge to explain makes him a myth-maker, and 
a believer in signs; in all he is symbolic Were it not that 
he can make one thing stand for another, he could hardly 
think Myth and table derive their appeal from the same 
source. They set the tanc> free and bring the remote to¬ 
gether. Myths ha\e been well termed the dreams of the 
race. 

The specific Freudian point that the dream resorts to 
symbols to disguise socially inhibited purposes, is an added 
stimulus to symbolizing, which Plato also recognized As 
our minds have much in common they may develop simi 
lar symbols Yet, as Heraclitus rccogni/ed, we share the 
waking world in common while in dreaming each retires 
to a private wt>i Id of his own Our dreams may be pooi 
things, but our own Still we dream with a common 
human nature; and that provides some measure of com 
muniiy of drcam-c\pcritnce. We all have had parallel and 
comfiarable dreams. 

How much of a common theme and manner runs 
thiough the symbolism ot dreams is an ancient yet en 
gaging question. In so far as dreams recur because of 
common motives and take on common forms, symbolism 
becomes a language, a dialect oi the imagination The 
Freudian inttrpieter finds both generic and individual 
dream symbols; he finds common symbols in dreams, in 
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actions, in mental habits. By the same token there arc 
parallels and types in poetry, in drama, m art generally. 
They are all manifestations ot the metaphorical, some¬ 
what eiyptieal, mind, hoi this quality of the Freudian 
psychology the term anagogtt has been used. Through 
psychoanalysis, s\mbolism, imludiiig some novel inter¬ 
pret itions ol Its iunction, has tome into its psychological 
estate Dicams piocttd upon suggestive resemblance and 
particulaily upon tcpiisalencc ol emotional values The 
ver^ existente ol t\pit il dieams, of dreams with a recur- 
itnt theme, varnble 1.1 detail such as freud posits in the 
Oedipus situation, replicas ol which he so leadilv finds ' 
111 the dream life, depends upon a common symbolism. 
The pictures vir\; the tncami'g is one; otheiwisc one 
could hardly gcnciali/c about or int».iprtt dicims One of 
the dilheulties ol initr[irctaiie)n lies in determining how 
fai the dre im is irenciit, hens lai indisidui! *^1 he symlxil 
is a sceoiidarv instrument of hrcudiin interpretation Wc 
summ iri/t b\ noimg, first, th it symptoms, ineidcnts in 
dreams, lapses in daily life have i me ining to be mter- 
picted aecoiding to Fieudian eodt, second, that the code 
may pioettd hy wav ot a ssmhol; it m iv he a private sym¬ 
bol with the meaning known only to the individual, or it 
ina) be a gcneiie symbol in common use 
The dreams already cited illustrate lorms of svmbolism; 
these may be supplemented by othcis licaring specifically 
upon that iclaLion Dicams of flying are common. Some 
dieam interpitteis make them symboli/c imbition* others 
a desne for redtase fiom socnl itsii imi The svmbolism 
in either vi'^w'^ and in half a dei/cn other inter [irerations, 

IS apparent enough But it is w^ell to have in mind that 
flying, as one dieams ot it, is 1 bodily sensation. Many 
can describe piecisely how it feels to fly and how one 
manages one’s wings; for then dream ng selves aic m- 
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tensely interested in the experience This raises the question 
whether flying is not ]ust a fantasy interpretation of physio¬ 
logical changes, possibly a shift in lung action, ]ust as 
similarly dreams of falling may be due to a bodily feeling 
of loss of suppoit 1 reud docs not wholly disregard the 
bodily component as an excitant but prefers the symbolic 
interpreiation, usudlv pointing ii to i sexual implication 
Falling means an emotional or moral descent, dreams of 
falling follow the thought of a fallen woman” By the 
same route obiects iccjuire ssinbol” value We may stiv 
on safe ground and interpret cautiously oi go far afield 
and ipproach the dre am book stage of oneiromancy A 
laddei is a common instance It mav represent ascent coin 
mg up in the world, mounting, hut Pieud gives it mean 
mg in terms of sexual approach and consummation A 
piano, because on it one plays scales similai to steps, like 
wise becomes sexuali/ed By reason of the powerful taboo 
affecting the mention of sex pioccsscs, ind by reason of 
their strong iffcetivc value, sex becomes- as the reader has 
discovered—the favorite symbolic reference The symbolic 
disguise gets by the cndopsychie censoi, the inteinal 
“watch and wird* agent In deference to a more prag 
malic censorship and of Freud unenlightened postal au 
thorities, it may be prudent to follow i neiuril zoologicil 
svinbolism in citing Freud and substitute 'b —the sign for 
Mars—for the malt clement and 9 —the sign for Venus— 
tor the female, leaving the rest to the reader’s uncensoied 
imagination 

“All elongated objects, sticks, tree trunks, and um¬ 
brellas (on account of the sti etching up) all elon 
gated and sharp weapons, knives, daggers and pikes” .. 
and for different reasons “a nail file” are s “Litde cases, 
boxes, caskets and steivts are 9 1 he dream of walking 
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through a row of rooms is a brothtl or harem dream 
Staircases, ladders, and flights of stairs, or climbing on 
ihcse, cither upwards or dov^ nward, art symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of the sexual act “Smooth walls over which 
one IS climbing, facades of houses upon which one is let^ 
ting oneself down, trequently under great anxiety, corre¬ 
spond to the erect hum in body, and piohably repeat in 
the dieam reminiscences of the upward climbing of 
little children on their parents or foster parents ‘Smooth* 
walls are men Often in a dream of anxiety one is hold¬ 
ing on fiimly to some projection from a house Tables, 
set tables, and boards aie women, perhaps on account 
of the opposition which does awa\ with bodilv contours. 
Since ‘bed and board’ (mtnfa et tlwnts) constitute mar 
nage, the former are often put for the latter in the 
dream, and as far as practicable the •‘fxuil complex is 
transposed to the eating complex Ol uticks of dress 
the woman s hat is In clre ims of men one often finds 
the eras at as 6 because crav its hang doven long, and 
arc eharaetcnstic of the man, but ilso because one can 
select them at pleasure, a freedom which is prohibited 
bv nature in the original of the symbol Persons who 
make use of this symbol in the dre im are very extrava¬ 
gant with eiavats, and possess regular eollcclions of 
them ” way of further elucidation ‘In this country 
(America) where the word ‘necktie is almost exclusively 
used, the transl lor h4is also found it to be the symbol 
of a burdensome woman from whom the dreamer longs 
to he freed— ncektie*—something tied to mj netk like a 
heavy weight—my fi mete, are the associations from the 
dream of a man who eventuallv broke his mirriagc en¬ 
gagement ” 

‘All complicated machines and apparatus in dreams 
arc very probably genitals, in. the description of which 





dream symbolism shows itself to be as tireless as the 
activity of wit.” “Many landscapes in dreams, especially 
- with bridges or with wooded mountains” are also symp¬ 
toms of the same origin, and, a Freudian disciple with 
i the courage of his conviction (or is it a complex?) de- 
tccts in those who love to wander in forests of erect trees 


a strong sexual proclivity. If in dreaming of a landscape 
one has the strong impression of having been there be¬ 
fore (a well-known phenomenon, in French called deja 
vu, and referred to an illusion of memory), the locality 
“is always” the womb of one’s mother. 

The meaning of the “dreams of dental irritation” es¬ 
caped Freud for a long time because of the great resist¬ 
ance to their analysis. “At last overwhelming evidence 
convincett me that, in the case of men | they meant | 
nothing else than the cravings for mastiu-bation.” Hav- 
; ing teeth pulled may have a similar meaning. Freudians 
such as Jung and Rank discuss learnedly and at great 
length the dream symbolism of teeth, Jung holding that 
“ in women ‘ dental irritation” refers to child-birth, by 
reason of the common belief that every child means the 
loss of a to;,th, or as reflecting another folk belief that 
when a woman with child has a toothache, the child 
will be a boy; while Rank’s reference to teeth lost in 


childhood whe'cxual practices begin, are too involved 
for summary. 


Of the making of symbolisms by Freudians there is no 
end. Let these instances, as eclectic and arbitrary as the 
interpretations themselves, suffice to suggest the versatile 
repertory of symbolism in dreams and other Freudian 
manifestations. We shall approach the problem of sym¬ 
bolism in more critical vein in appraising its logical status; 
for it raises the fundamental question whether a system 
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that depends upon so variable and tenuous evidence has 
any claim to scientific consideration Wheihei or not sym¬ 
bolism and science arc as oil and water, the Freudians find 
the emulsion palatable Such is Freudian dream-interpreta- 
tion; thus is their thcoiy earned out in piact^ce. 

SYMPTOMATIC ACTIONS 

1 here is anothei ordei of building mateiial in the house 
that Freud built, stones rqecled or neglected by other 
builders ol psychological houses First a neurosis psy- 
ihology, »hcn a ditam psychology; now an accident 
psschology They are all subject to the same order ot de¬ 
terminism the same play of motive We are all familiar 
s\ith inadsertt ni, unprf med itcH, half iiitcntioned actions, 
transactions and mis actions, that oturnde into the con- 
eiously diKcted '^icam Seemingly accideiiMl, they aie sup¬ 
pressed motives hit iking through When done or spoken, 
one IS usually m ire of them, at times cinbarrassinglv so, 

IS the things one would like to have said or done difitr- 
cntly The simplest name for this misccllmcous group of 
hits of behavior, unintcniiondlly revealing motives, is 
lapses, they have also been called errors, slips, mistakes. 

1 hey form the subjeet-mattcr ol ihe Psychopathology of 
Ei/ctyclay Life 1 his popular contiibution to a new vaiieiy 
ol diagnostic mind reading, traces covert meanings in such 
overt acts as slips, accideiiLS and forgettings, commissions 
and omissions Like dreams, they have a patent (intended 
and expressed) and a latent (hall intended, but to be sup¬ 
pressed) content, which through the strength of the htent 
urge or the momentary off-duty of the censor, gets by ind 
through to the muscles, including those of speech 

Their formulae ol inteipietaiion parallel those of 
dreams, but usually function closer to the conscious level. 
In import they mav be more trivial, but as illusliating 
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Freudian procedure quite as illuminating, and richly vari¬ 
able m plot and incident No one questions that there is a 
frequent wish element in dreams, oi questions the abun¬ 
dant symbolism and interesting tricks of the mind, which 
Freud’s fertile cuiiosity his disccined in lapses. But the 
same doubt itcurs how 1 ii may one legitimately go m 
tracing the bridge between whit was done and said (oi 
left undone and unsaid) and wlnt was meant ^ 

Let us begin with some simple and Liirlv acceptable 
examples fiom Freud 

Professwnul lapses Dr F icud relates of sevcial tellow- 
physicuns that now and then ih<\ absent miudcdly try 
to open the dooi to the clime oi ofhee with the key to 
their residence—ncvei the revel sc—theicby indicating 
a picfeitnec for being at leisiue at home lather than at 
the moie tormil uul exacting task 

When Fieud himself, on a visit to a patient, takes 
out his housekev instead of ringing the bell, he mterpicts 
the mistake as due to a subionscious symbolic wish to 
be “at home” there When in calling on another patient 
in an a])artment house he walks up to the floor abo\e, 
lost “in an ambitious day ditam, ’ he regaids the lapse 
as due not to inattention but to the rcstntmtnr of the 
criticism then frequently m ide against him, that he went 
loo far in his view , whuh in the symptomatic action is 
replaced by “climbed too high” as a metaphor "I his am¬ 
bition IS tiaiislatcd into a F rcudian bit oi behavior upon 
an actual flight of stuis 

Some readers may eonsidci th it in this very instance he 
went too far, and more will do so in regard to the ncxi- 
example 

Incident When about to leave loi a visit by train to 
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a patient, Freud by mistake took up fiom his desk a 
tuning fork instead of the “rtflex” hammer to test the 
knee-itrk—both being testing instruments 

Intel pi ctatton For this mis handlint; he found a 
deeper reason leqiiinng i more elabonte analysis of 
his subconscious understudy, the Freudian Freud Ihe 
fork had receiulv been used to test the hearing of a 
feeble minded child C ould this lapse mean that he, 
Fieud, was an idiotIt may be so, as the German ham^ 
me» and the Hebrew(ass) hive a similar sound 
Whs tins insinuation? 7 he cist he s\ is to attend ssas 
that of a patient ssho had fallen from a bilcony and was 
appaiently parals/ed Freud was summoned in consult i- 
liou to decide whcihci there v is i spinal injury, or only 
an hysterical irapiirmcnt That no nuhi up another 
recollection The riilwas stition to which he ss is going 
ssas the same to svhich he ssent on mother occasion 
sshen he actually made a partly mcoirect diagnosis So 
the mistaking oi the folk ior the himmei meant “You 
tool, you ass, don’t lepcat this mist ikt ’’ 

Thus is an inadvcitent slip of the hand midc the issue 
ot a subconscious intiusion, a piotfctisc svarning 

A peieotiiil tmtdent Freud rtgaids himself as b) no 
means awkward, as he larcly breaks in\thing On his 
desk, there is a collection of piccions ohjets dait A 
svorking desk thus etjuippcd would seem to invite acci 
dents; )et diey nevci occurred However, one dav he 
happened to make an awkward movement with his 
hand and swept the maiblc cover of his mk-well to the 
floor* Why this accident? There must be a reason 

Intel putation Some hours befoic, he was proudly 
showing some new icquisitions to his sister She shared 
his pleisure then rcmaiked The desk 1 loks very well; 
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only the inkstand does not go well widi these things ” 
It was on his return from a walk witli his sister that he 
“perfoimcd the execution of the condemned inkstind” 

The slight lanklmg ot the criticism subconsciously broke 
through into i svnipiom itic ict 
Freud confesses to i tcndenc) to impulsive iction in en 
viable sign of freedom from inhibition 

Incident In i moment of joy on Itaining that a mcm 
ber of his family, gravel) ill, wis on the safe side of re 
covery, he kicked off his dressing slipper ind with it 
biought dow n ‘ a beautiful little marble Venus from its 
bracket” on the w ill 

Intel pi etatton This ‘ act idem (<*) was i thank offer 
mg, the choice of the Venus a gallant homage to the 
convalescent 

Incident On anothei occasion a gla7ed Eg)ptnn 
figurette was broken, while ireud was wilting a letter 
of ipology to a friend whom he hid offended by going 
i bit too far in interpreting jicrson il bits of behavior as 
evidence of undesirable qualities 

InUipremton 1 hit breikagc he set down as “a pious 
otfeimg to avert some evil ' Luckil) both the fritnd 
ship and the hgure could be so cemented that lh»- break 
would not be noticed ” 

1 his manner of interpreting the incidents of daily hie 
seems to have both its dangers and its compensations It 
may be interesting, but is it scientific, or even wai ranted 
as a speculative indoor sport? 

Not only what we do seemingly by chance, but what wc 
leave undone, is interpreted as implying a similar semi 
intention determined bv a subconscious undercurrent For¬ 
getting has a bit of suppressing about it; things do not so 
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much diop out of mind, as that they are pushed out or 
kept out as unpleasant We avoid the unpleasant by for- 
ijctting It, or theie is some unctrtainiv as to whether 
wt leally do or do not want “it ” The conscious u/e is m 
doubt, the subconscious decides, or m ikes us aware of our 
decision Thit is a wtll rccoi>ni/td foim of behavior, 
which F rcud has made more inttrcsting Has ht overdone 
11 and offtndtd rules of logic, is he offended his friend by 
overstepping the social proprieties? 

Ihesc lipses iie familiar md the element of motive 
likewise vVirh a long list of commissions, one may find 
at the end of the diy that the irksome ones failed to he 
attended to Dr I reud admits that in making a round of 
pinfessional visits those that [. imist little pleasure or 
slight prospect of tees mav be forgoiuii ” That this com* 
mon process ma) pioeetcl moic el ihoi iitlv md more suj> 
piessedly may likewise be admitted md also that it is 
cipiblc of more rigid oi formal foimuluion, but that it 
cm be extended indefinitely, and more md more lemotely, 
md ittiin a high dngnostic vdue md i secure logual 
stuns that IS moic than doubtful \ct ihit value is is- 
signed to it in psycho malysis 

A collectwn of lapses We may summiii/e a few ad¬ 
ditional and miseellmerus instances A young chemist 
who remained at the laboratory instead of appearing 
It the eeremonv U which his biide was waiting wisely 
tof)k the hint from his subconscious that he was not 
very seriously inclined to matnmejny, and remained a 
bacljelor As a companion incident foi the biidt a young 
woman who forgot an appointmeni at the modi te’s for 
her wedding gown, mav well have been expressing sub¬ 
consciously her hesitation in taking a step which the 
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future proved undesirable, as a separation took place 
after a few years. 

Yet we can hardly conclude that if those contemplating 
marriage would listen to the still small voice of the sub¬ 
conscious as expressed by symptomatic acts, Reno would 
find its occupation gone. 

That we forget words, proper names particularly, is a 
common and exasperating experience that may well drive 
its victim to psychology or even to a stionger stimulant. 
We are equally and moic agreeably puzzled to know how 
the lost word leturns; on this phase Freud is silent. 

He thus explains his own lorgctting. 

Inadcnt: He could not recall the location of an Italian 
sanitarium which was perfectly familiar to him. 

The chic: Why?* There must, he reflected, be some¬ 
thing unpleasant about it. At last it came to him. The 
name was “Nervi”; he had enough to do with nerves as 
it was, so “Nervi” escaped his memory for the time. At 
least there is so much in a name. 

Another forgetting: He was disputing with a friend 
who maintained that there were three hotels at a certain 
pleasure-resort, while Freud insisted that there were only 
two. As a fact thcic were three. The third was called 
‘^HochivartnerJ* For seven summers Freud had lived 
in its vicinity. Why had he forgotten so familiar a 
name^ 

The clue: The name, he found, was similar to that of 

a Viennese rival specialist; he forgot, or rather repressed, 

because the name touched his professional complex. 

\ 

Though Jung differs from Freud in many positions, he 
also “symptomatizes”; and why not, since we all do it, 
Freudian or non-Freudian, at our own risk. Jung tells of a 
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Mr. A. who fell la love with a young woman who had 
the bad taste to marry Mr. }?., whom Mr. A. knew fairly 
well as he had business relations with him. Yet, again and 
again, Mr. A. would iorget Mr. Ik's name, and had to 
ask his clerks lor it when he w ished to write to him. 

The reason tor suppicssum is obvious if we hold to this 
theor>; yet to othtis that would he the one name they 
could not foigci It mj) woik eithti wa). Here is a ease 
in which “lung” hguus as the foigoUtn name. 

Forgetting youth hticiic/i tells of a ladv, a patient 
ol his, who eould not recall jung’s name. He iiicd the 
free association method, asking her to think ot the lost 
name, and to tell what came to mind. She thought of 
Mr. Kk, then of Mrs. K. 1 . whi> was an aifteted t)pe of 
l^rsoii, who did iioi show hei age. Then of Wilde and 
Nicl/sche and Haupinunn. This led to the remaik’ “I 
cannot hear Wilde and Nici/sthc; I do not imdcistand 
them. I hear that they were both homosexual. Wilde oc¬ 
cupied himself with \ottng people” To the name 
JJanpt/nunn (which mc.ins captain) she associated 
and '\outh" only when the analyst called her 
attention to the w'ord “youth,” did she think of Jung. 

The tine' 1 he lady became a widow at ihiii)-nine and 
at that age seemed to have slight prospect of mariying 
again; so she did not w int to think of “)outh," which 
in Get man is “Jung.” The simdaiit) m method in intei- 
picting dreams and lapses is appaieiu. 

Here IS a variation in the piactice ot the symptomatology 
of foigetting. 

In his docloiatc examination a student was asked 
what he knew of Epicurus, and who among the mod¬ 
ern philosophers held a sinulai position. He answered 
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“Gassendi,” and volunteered the interesting lie that he 
had long been a student of Gassendi, while as a faa he 
had only heard him casually mentioned by a fellow- 
student as a follower of Epicurus He passed his e\ 
amination with honors, but thereafter had trouble m re 
calling the name Gassendi 

Thus the subconscious punished him for his prevaiici 
tion Yet if all students were similarly affected, whet honev 
combed memories the\ would have* 

Negative lapses (forgtttings) leave i wider margin in 
interpretation than positise ones (mishaps oi intrusions) 
they offer larger possibilities for fanciful conjecture and 
remote byways of alleged “reasons ’ 

A “remote” instance to which Freud dtsotes six pages 
but which, when condensed, is quite as consequential, is 
the follow mg 

7 he tnadent W hile trastlhng in It d) Freud becunc 
acquainted with a >ouug man who was familiar with 
his views and career As they talked, his companion 
spoke of the anti Semitic prejudice which obstructed 
the career of ambitious young men like himself In that 
connection lu cited the line from Virgil in which Dido 
asks posterity to take vengeance ujxm \encas As he 
recited it, *hxouat(c) tx nottrn ofsihui ultor he 
knew that a word was missing He appeikd to Freud 
to comjilete the quotation, which he clid * Exonar(e) 
altquis nostrts ex ossihus uhot ” 

Then came a challenge, which Freud accepted, to psy¬ 
choanalyze why the word altquis could not be recalled 
Freud induced his companion to dwell on altqvts and 
report what associations the word aroused The associa¬ 
tions tended to divide the word falsely a Itquts, then tel- 
tquet, Itqttidatton, liquidity, fluid That brought up the 
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memory of the relics of Simon of Trent, seen at Trent; 
then an article in an Italian |oiirnal on “What St. Au- 
gustint. said concetning Women”; then a handsome old 
man he met recently called Benedict; then St. Simon, St. 
Augustine, St Benedict; after prompting, St. Januanus 
and the inir.ulc of the Iic]uefattJon of the clotted blood 
at Naples; then (with some hesitation) a lady whom he 
had visited in Naples, whose possible pregnancy was his 
intimate concern 

The <li*e Then Freud cried “Eureka": he had the 
clue to die asoulcd word * You have elaborated the mir¬ 
acle of Si Januanus into a clcser allusion to the courses 
ol a wcJinan ” 1 hat this is the reason Uir forgetting alt- 
qttt\ “appears u> rnt absoIuuK certain ’ The reader 
may be nioie impressed witli the nni iclc of the expla¬ 
nation. 

“I have more than one reason lor valuing this little 
analysis, for which I am indebted to my travelling com- 
pinion,” among them that he wms not a neuiotic, but an 
intelligent, noimal man. The analysis also reveals a 
strange contiadiclorv wish that formed the resistance to 
the recall on the one hind he called upon posterity to 
redeem the position of the Jews; on the other hand, the 
fear ol an inconvenient posterity was at the moment his 
peisonal eoncein. 

Let the rtadci supply exclamation marks oi c^ucstion- 
marks b) wav of comment. The c|iK)tJtion-maiks validate 
the tale. They may point the moral that it is bcttci to leave 
many slips unaiialy/ed. T here is no end to such symptom¬ 
atologies. Once sensitive to them, one may develop the hab¬ 
it and even the obsession of obseivmg them; and generali¬ 
zations are ready so long as they are not tested, and in the 
mam cannot he so Let me add that when a won led pa- 
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tidit forgot to wind his watch, Freud interpreted the omis^' 
' sion as expressing “symbolically that it was a matter of in¬ 
difference to him whether he lived the next day or not.” 
As this is a frequent lapse, the results might be serious if all 
those to whom it occurred accepted it as a subconscious in- 
dicatibn of suicidal intention. 

One must be careful when a symptomatologist is present; 
one must mind one’s p’s and q’s and keep the subconscious 
suppressed. Freud tells the story of a young man relating 
to a company of friends how at one time he was employed 
as secretary to a minister plenipotentiary, but lost his place 
when this diplomat was transferred to another post. As he 
. spoke he happened to be carrying a piece of cake to his 
mouth and carelessly let it drop. At this mishap Freud re¬ 
marked: “There, you lost a choice morsel!” The implica- 
. tion is that the thought caused the accident. 

Accepting the idea none too seriously, a game of “Rev- 
. clarions” a la Freud might prove a social diversion, pro¬ 
vided It was played in good humor with charity toward all, 
with malice toward none, and not too intimately. It ap¬ 
pears that when Freud and Jung came to America in 1909, 
they passed the time on shipboard by “symptomatizing" 
one another as a means of testing the system, and with 
' good and friendly results; which, however, did not pre¬ 
vent a break in iheir relations a few vears later. 

* 

Freud gives many examples of tracking the subconscious 
to its sexual lair by psychoanalytical strategy, thus con¬ 
firming the diplomatic motto: “Cherchez la femme" 
which may equally, in view of the fact that many of his 
patients were women, be called "Cherchez Vhomme!' On 
this point Heine’s observation is more witty and psycho- 
analytically quite as consequential. He remarked of women 
writers, that they all wrote with one eye on the manu¬ 
script and the other on a man; yet in candor, he had to 
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' make an exception ot the Countess Hahn von Hahn, who 
had oiilv one eye 

The incident I icud had for ycirs visittd twice daily 
a piticnt over ninety ycirs of lot to put eye drops in her 
eyes and administer i hypodermic solution On one 
o(c ision he ».onlustd the bottles ‘I was badly frightened 
and then c dined my sell with the rcHcition that a few 
drops ot 1 two per-ttni morphine solution can do no 
harm even in the eoii]uneti\ d sac Ihe fright was evi¬ 
dently due to something else 

1 ht tine hrtuds explanation is that while on this 
visit, his mind w is busy with i dream told him the night 
before by a young m in, which was intcipreicd Oedipus- 
wise, i< the expression ot a desire to possess his mother 
“Deep in ihoughis of this kind, 1 e ime to my patient of 
ovti ninetv, 1 must base been well on th( wiy to grasp 
the universd eliaraetei of the Oedipus table as the coi- 
rclition ot the tut whuh tin uraele pionounces, tor I 
made i blunder in reteunce to, or on, llic old woman” 
In this instame iIk loniuetion is is obscure aftci c\- 
pl ination is beioie Ir stems to h mg on a Germ in word 
wliieb niJN IIlei to an issiult, oi mishandling, oi also 
)ust I mist ikc in ,,cnt! d Howtsti such is the mtei- 
prti ition In the eouise of telling this nie, Fteud re¬ 
in uks thil the OcchpLis legend takes no offense at the 
age ol Queen J< ^asi i mJ cimgiatulaUs his own sub¬ 
conscious ‘Ot the two possible eiiors, taking tlie mor¬ 
phine solution foi the eye or the eye lo'ion foi the injec¬ 
tion, 1 those the one by tar the least h irmful ” 

Th® possibility that in cases oi more serious confusion a 
juiy versed m hioudian symptomatology might look lor a 
mouse, offtis inteiesting speeulaiiun 
Suite Freud stems to lorgtt (is this ae.ideiital, oi is it 
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also quasMntentionaP) that most of these lapses have 
other and simpler explanations, 1 may, for the sake of com* 
pleteness, include instances in which this is fairly obvious 
Yet Freud, as is true also of his interpretation of dreams, 
prefers the remote to the near at hand In the search for the 
latent he disregards tlit patent 

Freud (this at a later period when his prestige was 
* established) records his annoyance when his patients fail 
to Jose the door between the waiting room and coiisuh 
mg rtiom “I insist rather gruffly that he or she go b ick 
and rectify the omission, even though it be an elegant 
gentleman 01 a lady in all her finer) Such a person bt 
longs to the rabble and deseives to be received m an un¬ 
friendly manner ” 

Interptetation 1 his action conveys disrespect, it stig 
gests an “ugly” reflection in the patient’s mind, that as 
there is no one in the waiting room, evidently this doc 
tor’s office is not much sought, and the door may as well 
remain open 

Just how subconscious this mechanism is supposed to be 
IS not clear Whethei this social treatment aids the psycho 
analytic treatment is also a question 
Certainlv is jt true and f imiliai that in mis speiking, in 
slips of tongue or pen, in things that might better be S4ud 
otherwise, in mis writing and even in mis-prints, there is 
often a bit of motive that bicaks through and lets the sub 
conscious cat out of the bag Of this the illustrations are 
endless and often apt and indisputable Such is the familiar 
amSre pen<Se, the thought m the back of one’s head that 
comes to the fore Wc frequently carry on a double line 
of thought and speech, revealing and concealing at once 
The Freudian principles properly utilize and extend this 
chapter in psychology In i^arrying it through, Freud rccog 
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mzcs that when the intention—the double entendre—\& 
somewhat nearer the conscious surface, it becomes a thrust 
or a jibe, and approaches the Psychology of Wit and Hu- 
mor, upon which he has written interestingly; but that is 
more an application than part of the evidence of psycho-, 
analysis. 


To call attention to the psychology of the casual incidents 
of every-day lile, the little lialis and intrusions, the minor 
slips and casualties of the mind’s operations in the double 
role of revcalment and concealment which we all must 
assume in maintaining the contacts and distances of social 
relations; to set forth that the mechanism detectable in 
this lighter movement is of the same nature as that which 
appears in the wholly different tnilieu and conditions of 
the dream, and in serious neurotic disabilities: that is a 
w'ell-formcd project, which reflects the fertility of Freud’s 
mind. He has indeed a marked flair for creative insight 
and the analytic power of detecting both significance and 
confirmations in what others pass by. Ihit to carry out the 
brilliant idea in such extreme fashion, with such glaring 
insensibility to the logic and the quality of the relations in¬ 
volved: that is the reverse of the picture. Both qualities 
appear in the citations froni the clinical note-books which 
have been reviewed. These original chapters in the text of 
psychology arc exclusively Freudian. 
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I r H\s BFi-N DLLY sn FORiH that ps)choaiial>sis consists 
of a clinical conn ihtition out of which a psychology was 
developed The cliiiKal tiail started in the psycho-ncuro 
ses and followed then sMnptoms and c isc histones up 
stream to then souices in urges and complexes, the trail led 
to the symbolic cryptic i ingles ol the dream lile, clinic illv 
interpreted through the indiscretions oi the subconscious. 
It led to the by-ways ot symptomatic actions, revealing iur 
ther lapses ol the double life and exposures ot respectable 
duplicity, it crossed the trail of peisonality traits—^all en 
gaging excursions m search ol building material for tlie 
citadel of psychoanalysis In a more aichitcctural frame oi 
mind we lui n to the psychology that Prtud built to enclose 
psychoanalysis. 

Always creative, and ntscr a builder on another’s de 
signs, but content to build section bv section as one enter 
prise tollowed another, theit came a luin m his ecntei oi 
interest, many sided in origin With the maturity of ytais. 
there comes to many devotees of the mtelleetual life the dt 
sire to attempt a philosophy, to consider the laboratory less, 
the cosmos more Freud had before him the deviations of 
his followers, of Jung and Adler notably, who found the 
restrictions of the Freudian pimciples cramping, and the 
gaps in the struelure the centers of then own inteicsts 
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They found the Freudian homo inadequate. In addition, 
since ideas arc rarely independent of events, there was the 
violent substrsivt challenge of many a position, responsible 
eventu.illy for advancing the Ficudian vogue—the discon- 
aiting, reflection com(Klling inteiruption ol the War. 
The postwar Fitud is more psvehologist and philosopher 
than rlinician 

Iht most adtcjuaie account of the Freudian system a^ 
system, IS the monumental eomptndium of Htaly, Bionncr 
and Bowers J htr Stmctint and Meaning of Psychoanaly- 
^is. From It we may derive a picture not only of the 
Freudian house, but ol its inhabitant, the homo Fteudiens. 
He appears as a gentrali7ation of clinual experience. Hav¬ 
ing discovered thi ways of ps>che in the clinic, Freud pro¬ 
ceeded to reconstruct psychology in iht image of psycho¬ 
analysis. The Ficudian homo is composed of Id Ego and 
Stipa ego First c ime the Id, the gieat ‘ iJn^'onstious’ — 
deep seated, tngann. afTettivc—ot greater consequences to 
the ‘dance of life” than the homo sapiens oi the iiUellec- 
lualists. The Id is the itvistd Unconscious 

The pioblcm ot psychical living is to reconcile and 
merge the pleasure principle and the reality principle; to 
live out the uigts, )ti attain a lile of reason In Beyond the 
PUasiue PnnapU the tuining point ot the new dispensa¬ 
tion—Freud coi reeled the original doctrine that pleasure 
alone is pnmarv and regulative, and lecogni/ed the col- 
lateial instimts, with a huger place for aims as against 
drives. By this revision psyehoanalyiie psychologv itcog- 
ni/cd more adccpiately that wurhin the human psyche 
there»is an Lgo as well as an Id The doctrine finds ex¬ 
pression in 7 he Ego and the Id, a furihci epistle m the 
New Icstamcnt of the Freudian Scriptures. 

Theie is a more biological rcndciing of the disiinctiun, 
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T H I ID 

Sketch suggesting topogniphical iclaiionship of Cs and 
Ucs; Id, tgo, and Supci tgo 

(Elaborated fiom Fiend’s diagram in 7 he h^o and the Id) 
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variously useful, which I shall adopt in the critical dis¬ 
cussion. It was iniroductd hy Ciioss, who speaks of pa- 
maty junetton and secondary jitnctwn m the psychic 
realm All psv».hic lite is primar\ or secondary or a min- 
f;ling ol the two The third mcmbci o^ the trinity that 
shapes our ends, lough hew them .is the Id will, is the Su- 
pa the hgo Ideal cic itcd coinplicatcdly by the Ego 
in Its habitat oi cm iimstancc, and setting the transtoimed 
goal ol human endeavor, determining the course of the 
civili/ing process Ihe Id is ill primiry, the Super-ego is 
all secondary iunetion The Lgo partakes of Ixith and in 
its elaboration is inainK secondary We cannot live out the 
piimar) Id uiges and become wlut we aie complicated 
1 gos living undei Super ego systems and ideals 1 he moic 
ahstiact reioimulation of hreudiini m sets forth how Id 
became I go and eloped a Supci ego, ami how all three 
inle the world oJ psyche in normal and neurotic personali¬ 
ties, and in the social and institutional foices shaping the 
human scene This 1 irge dimensioned formulation crmsti- 
tuics the Freudian humanism, perhaps toibiddmgly lor- 
inal, hut humanistic in intent 
I reud has t\tn retluced to a dngiam how the glor\ ot 
man was shiped out ol the void It seems an uncouth pic¬ 
ture of creation, ii is ufTeied mtielv as a memoiandum 
aid to imaginations concrettly inclined 
Let me use the pause ot its contemplation to caution and 
console the reader, lii this section of our tangled tile, we 
have before i'» a speculation, eonsciously and .isowedlv 
such. Those whose tastes care not for such mental exer¬ 
cises may abandon the route and it]oin it later on There 
IS nofecogm/ed buicau of the sciences that issues specula¬ 
tion licenses to competent chauffeurs of the mental high¬ 
ways and byways As James notes m 7 hi Will to Btlteve, 
we Irelieve, as wc travel, at our own risk. There is, how- 
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ever, something in the way of a test or vise with which 
Freud dispenses when he calls his system a “metapsy- 
chology.” By frankly calling it such he disarms one phase 
of criticism; yet just how far this legitimaie speculation 
may be helpful in rendering an account of the psyche, de¬ 
pends upon the manner oi its employment. 

Though no one has ever seen an Id, wild or in captivity, 
and some may reflect in terms of the “purple cow'’ of an¬ 
other yesterday; “I’d rather see than be one,” th<' reader, 
once reconciled to speculation may approach the IJ not as 
some ungainly Caliban—which in truth “he” at moments 
resembles—^but as a philosopher-psychologist’s technical 
label for a familiar component oi human behavior. 

Summarized, the Id is thus described: “It is the .source 
of instinctive energy lor the individual; it is uncon¬ 
scious; it forms the great reservoir of libido; it is the 
region, the hinterland, of the passions and instincts, also 
of habit tendencies; the pleasure-principle reigns su¬ 
preme in it; it is unmoral, illogical; it has no unity of 
purpose; the repressed merges into the Id and is then 
part (^f It.” 

Humanized, the Id is the vital core of our human, in¬ 
cluding our animal being: it expresses the basic, the ultra 
primitive, the initial nucleus of psychic life. In Id life be¬ 
gins: the child is all Id, but with the potential Ego grad¬ 
ually emerging. The life of Id is closer to that of primitive 
man. In the Id reflection, we see ourselves as Adam and 
Eve, and by aid of the tree of knowledge, serpent and all, 
recognize libido as the basic life-force that actuates the 
psyche from its embryonic to its mature stage. Sev thou 
art, to sex returnest, was decidedly spoken of the Freudian 
soul. It is true that libido is more than sex, far more; it 
is the psycho-sexual amplified Freudian psyche; yet the 
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Id IS saturated with libido in all its forms and stages. 

In re reading Freud with the metapsycho^ogy in mind, it 
becomes clear enough that the Freudian motivation scheme 
IS an ego istic product that the libidos are ill integr ited in 
egos whose tot il s(x:ial rel mon i considered 1 hus the fa¬ 
ther appears is iiiihoniy well is procrtitor ind the 
mol he*- IS protect rtss is well is be iitr of children ind the 
Oedipus situiiion is is much a striving lor cmancipition 
and independence is the dcKim ol in infintile bond But 
the course of growth is repressnied as so hrgely the win 
dtrings of libido that the ego as sell isscrtive in a rich and 
iiotous rtptiiory never conies into Ins own Hence Jung s 
protesting secession emph isi/ing the eolhtcril sovereignty 
ol tgo urges, and the willtopowti concentration ol the 
Adieu in position In the riper lurm n mon the Freudian 
ei,o ippeirs m lin^r slUuie and iiuei persj etivc ^gain 
we may piofit by the kev note summaries oi th^ He ily text. 

1 H 1 1(0 

The 1 IS a eohtreiu orgini/ itioii ol mental lift, de¬ 
rived fiom rh It more prim il structure, the Id, b> modifi- 
citions imposed on it by the exteinil world Its charac- 
teiistiesarc islollows 

It IS not shirply dilferemuted trom the Id its lower 
portion merges into the Id Pirt of it is eonseious, part 
ol If IS Lineonseious hrom it [iiocetd the rtpiessions, 
holding in ehcck ^he supeiior strength of the Id bub- 
hmation mav take pi ice through the mediation of the 
1 go, in this way erotic libido is ch mgtd into 1 go libido 

Just as instincts pi ly i gre it resile in the Id, so pcictp- 
tiont play a gieat part in the i go 

It goes to sleep, hut exercises censorship m dreams and 
strives to be moral 

It owes service to three masters and is consequently 
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': '■ menaced by three dangers: the external world, the libido 
7 of the Id, the severity of the Super-ego. 

The Id produces the driving power; the Ego “takes the 
steering wheel in hand,” in order to reach the desired 
: goal. 

The Ego has two different censorial duties in respect 
' to the Id: (a) to watch the outer world and seize the 
most opportune moment for a harmless gratification of 
Id urges; (b) to induce the Id to modify or renounce its 
urges, or to substitute or postpone its gratifications. 
There is no inherent opposition between the Ego and 
the Id; in the normal person it should not be possible 
to distinguish betw'een the two. 

If the Ego is to exert any real influence on the Id, it 
, must have access to all parts of the Id. If, however, it 
. deals with an Id urge by means of repression, it must 
pay by losing control of the urge which will attempt in 
all sorts of disguises to assert its independence. A neu¬ 
rosis is often the result of this Ego-Id conflict; and, in 
any case, there is bound to be some crippling of the Ego. 


While this statement seems to present the issue as a 
fusion, the warfare of Id and Ego is incessant; without it 
life, as well as Freudian literature, would be a monotonous 
prairie. Somewhat in the manner of Hegelian metaphysics, 
antinomies and contradictions are first laboriously elab¬ 
orated and then dialectically dissolved; or is it marching 
. the king's men up the hill and marching them down 
again? Let it not be supposed that the fate of the Ego in 
psychological systems or in life is a matter of indifference 
. to practice. The present purpose is merely to present (in 
the impresario sense) the formulations of the Ego in the 
f superstructure of the Freudian house. As indicated, we 
may arrive at much the.same results, more simply and 
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more biologically expressed by considering the evolution 
and mttgiation of the components ol btr ivior in terms of 
primary and second try function 

TII F s l I L R r ( o 

'With no further introduction thus speaks the Super c^o 
111 tilt leviscd 1 icudi in drain i 

The Superego is an outgrowth ot ind is a modihca- 
tion ol the Lgo it his i sptciil position in icgiid to the 
Lgo ind his the cipiutv to rule it It is to a grcit ex¬ 
tent iintonseious, it is independent ot the constlous L^o 
ind IS liigel) in icecssiblc to it h is ilw i)s in close touch 
with the Id ind e in act is its itpiescm iti\e in rclicion 
to thr 1 go It IS i deposit lelt r>Y e irlicst object ciihcxcs 
ol the Id It IS the hen of the (JeJ j)us Complex —i 
prccijiitatc of idiiitihe itions with the piients in some 
w i) lombined together It is i borrowing, b\ the child s 
1 go ot strength Inim the fathci to help in cinsing out 
the rcpicssion ot the Oedipus cimplex i setting up 
within the sell ol the ohst iclc to (Xdipus desires a 
mosu iiionuiitous loin Its ehieJ function is eiitieism 
which ere Ues in the J go in iiiieoiiseious sense ot guilt 
It is essentially the s imt is constu nee, and m ly he hvper 
moril and tyrninieil low iids the 1 go It is imeniblt to 
liter influences but picseiscs thioiighoui life the cIiirK- 
ter given to it by its deiivation fiom the p ircnt complex 
Ihe mituic Lgo lemains subject to Superego domini 
lion ihe injunctions ind prohibitions of other authoi- 
ilies (te ichtrs et til) rtmiin vested in the bupei e»,o 
and coniinMt in iht foim of eonscienee to exercise the 
eeiTsorship of moi ils 

The meiapsyehology of Freuel his exercised i marked 
influence upon his lollowers 7 he foimulition of lar flung 
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battle lines of pro[>ositions his j fascination all its own, it 
would be iiicsistiblc wtic it not so contusing to attempt to 
combine these conthcting fcatiucs into i iceogni/ablt poi 
trait There is no eli\ sion of ps\thoinilysis tint his de 
velopeel so much \crbil fluciu) ind ehilcctie subtlety Its 
lustificition or utility is i logie il issue to be et nsiileied U 
the piopei time I he met ipsjehology completes the house 
tint Freud huilt 





CHAPTER IV ^ 
DEVIATIONS 


AN\LYT1C\L PSYCHOIOGY: JUNCr 

H owfvtr instsiim in defense of his position, Freud 
docs not ici;ard his construction as a closed system. 
He has modified miich and added moic to ilit structuie as 
11 (’lew, he has iiuoipointed the coniiihutions of othcis so 
far as tlit> wcie in line with his rnajoi tenets or were de¬ 
veloped upon them liut innovators, reformers and dis- 
sentcis, hcmcvei lead) to acknos’iledge then indebtedness 
to his pioiiceiing leideiship, ha\e mtt with shoit shrift. 
Ihe clissension> within the ps)choanal) tiv.il fold reflect the 
untoilunate tcmpei in whidi the movement has been con- 
duutd In iivali) to the hiemdian eiiukl, other houses 
hive been built in a similai st)le of archittctiire, but with 
maiked deviations in plans and specifications. Among 
these the eontiibutioiis of Call Jung of Zuiieh aie the most 
notable Sniee. with all the etlorts of psychoanalysts to re¬ 
solve oiheis' coiiihets, the) have not lesolvtd their own, 
dieie his tome to be an oithodo\ Frcudianism—the most 
e^xteiisivc in following and prolihc in liieiatnic—and also 
divergent stluxils, tjuite as eonfideiit and aggies^ive in pres¬ 
entation, whose eoiiiiilnitious aic signifleant in ideas and 
mfluenec. Tl^y have all risen to prominence on the same 
wave of popiilaiity, and may await a eommon late iii its 
dee line. 

The initial source of dissension W'^as the far reaching 
scjvei^ignt) assigned by Freud to sex m the psychic life, 
and particiilailv to the detailed deduetions derived from 
Its imperial sway The piotests against the sexu.ili/ation 
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of the psyche were many and emphatic, and made not by 
squeamish Puritans, but by responsible scientists and by 
Freud’s own followeis In Jung’s “anahsis,” sex is as stu¬ 
dent as in Freud’s; but in his siirvcs the ingt to li\c and 
live the lite abundant cannot bt confined to the will to li\e 
sexually, nor is it deiised from it Libido includes other 
urges, biologically parallel and equally primary. Libido is 
bfc-encigv expressed thiough the psvehe So radical a ic 
shaping ol a ma|or doctrine was piodaimtd a heresy Sex 
was the shibboleth; those \sho pionounteil it diflcientlv 
were of anothei tribe. Ihey were met by the excommuni¬ 
cation ot estiangcment 

Freud’s proprietaiv claim to the name and practice of 
psychoanalysis is not a scicmiiicalK promising attitude 
If psychoanalysis is limited to the FreiKlian views and 
practice, it uins the iisk of hieomini* i monument to its 
founder, and not a contribution to a living seicncc The 
public IS protecti\eh indifferent to eithei personally po¬ 
lemical or academic discussions With no fear of cxtiacli 
tion for hbeialiiv, I shall include deviations in doctrine is 
part of the Fieudian tale The names oi Jung and Adlti 
€t al. mav be anathema to Freud; but thc\ are Freudians 
by descent as well as dissent 

Jung's views have stiongly infiuencecl the course of ps\ 
choanalysis beyond the lanks of his diiect disciples For a 
number of >cais—from about ie/)6 on— he stood closest to 
Freud personally and in professional posituin, was, indeed, 
his chiei lieutenant The fiictions wiihiii the International 
Psychoanalytical Association (1911 191 0 and the growing 
differences of point ot view brought 11 alniut that—in 
Freud's diplomatic phrase—“wc took least fiom one an¬ 
other, without feeling the need to meet again.” Although 
Jung svas made the first president of the initrnalional ton- 
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gross by the proposal of Freud, it proved, according to the 
sponsor, “to have been a most unfortunate s*’Cp.’* 

Had Freud lectived hospitablv the modihrations pro¬ 
posed by fung, the stoiy of ps\choanalysis might have read 
otherwise. The lihtiali/tcl view of die human psyche 
which Jung pRstnts, is headed in the diicction which 
psychoanah SIS must take li u is to survive at all. The 
Jiiiigian iormulation is but a st.ige in progress. To the lay 
leidtr, Jungs sysUm mas sctni as icmote and extreme, as 
ahstUKt and iaiitasiic, as speculative and aibitrats, as that 
of Ficiid him sell Moie close K examined. Us many afHlia- 
lions with accredited psychology become evident. The 
Analytual Ps\(holoi>y of Jung is a moic catholic, more 
adaptable icndciing of the psvclioanalyiic dispensation. 
Ihc point of dcjiaituic is the treatineiu i#t libido. 

Ijhtuo ('omnion to Freud, Jung and \dlti is then con¬ 
viction that deep psvehologs, the vital souiees of instincts 
ind urges, is tht psschology of the luture, alike foi the un- 
deisiinding of hum in nituic and tor ministution to its 
ills To all the feeling iv more fundimeiital than the think¬ 
ing St If; psyche by aifiliation with hhido is rtstoied to her 
authentic stature Ihc mission of psyehologv is not mciely 
to set foith the intelltetual ways of mind, but to explore 
and bring to light the depths of persoiialitv and scive its ^ 
light devclopmeni. Libido is the Uiqtttlle of what we, our 
total hum'll selves, aic and may become; it is “psychic 
encigy,” an all inclusive lile-foree. The pnmal libido serves 
nutrition, growth, scxualuy and a goodly share of the vital 
detivitics and interests which the ego, as it grows, m- 
conjoiates. 

Libido IS innate hut set in a cycle of growth; it sets the 
com sc of the expanding life It is scx-infiiscd, and its pov/- 
ers aie enlisted in the <eiviee of se*\; but it is more and 
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other than sc\. Freud’s eiror is not only in over-sexualiz- 
ing the entire scheme of living and in limiting libido, but 
in falsely reducing to a component in a sexually concci\ed 
bbido an equally primary, equally distinctive form of 
psychic eneigy, which is conveniently summarized as 
“ego.” Freud forgets that there is alw j\s i fusion of the 
instincts, and that \st grow in all dimensions intfgrativelv 
Nor tan he save the situation by cniaigiiig the scope of sex 
until It IS paradoxically inclusive, his iccognition of the 
“ego” ssstem of urges is belated ind appens more in the 
supcrstruttuie of his system than in the earlier statements, 
nor has it affected piactiee appitcjahh Jung stakes his 
claim on an ego psycholog), “analytical psschologv” aims 
to re-create the self That bi/airt dihorition of mfannlt 
sexuality which makes of it a “polvmoiphous peryersc ' 
sex-expression is to Jung a false rendering of the genetic 
process; it ascribes to the egg what belongs to the chick oi 
the hen Cjrowth eiit ids a senes of conelated manifest t 
lions that precede what later becomes, or is utili/ed ioi, i 
sexual expiession There is a “pie sexual stage which ex 
tends to the ag^ of thice or four years 1 he early libido is 
expended m iiutinion ind growth In the second, pre 
pubertal stage, the inherent mohihts of libido expands 
with incicasing outlets of self-expression With puberty, 
the sexual component of the urge to ego expansion asserts 
Us reconstructive sway. Libido is male ind female from the 
outset, but sex aw aits its period 
Fixation is accepted b\ Jung as by Fiend, as a source of 
disharmony of deselopment, when childish forms of libido 
l^rsist. The normal course is progressist; the abnormal 
course is regressisc. Such fixations or arrests in the course 
of libido insitt later neuroses and dcselop character-defi 
CHS, they lorm obstacles in maturing. The manifestations 
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of * neurotic trend refltct the grtiwLh-changes of libido. 
1 he neurotic child is father to the neurotic roan. 

Paunial Complexes Ihe parent relation has a parallel 
place in the tuo analytic systems As the child’s fiist sativ 
laeii'uis aic imtnsel) hved upon the parents, these rela¬ 
tions exercise a (Kiminant influence iin the plastic psyche. 
The attitudes of the parents, including their complexes, 
affect the child deeply, including the parental pattern 
which the child imitates Dm Ficiicrs nuclear Oedipus 
complex IS, to Jung, an iniciisisc possession eomplex of the 
child for the mol her: it expresses the infantile pleasure- 
uige ind dtsiie loi power, bending otheis to its will; ii is 
also an urge loi protection To thiiif of it as incest, which 
IS 111 implicati Hi ol niitiirit), distorts its meaning It is 
quit( true that parent il rdalions carry sex implieitums An 
o\cr lathered daughtei miy find diificults in adjusting to 
i husbind The lathei imige mi) mtriitle upon her later 
adaptation to othei types ot men in oihci idles A neurosis 
expresses 1 uliiie in the liliido to meet its task, it i etui ns to 
a ‘molt [irimitise way ot adajitation ” “Therefore 1 no 
longei hnd the cause of a neurosis in the past but in the 
picsent 1 isk What is the necessary task that the patient 
wmU not accomplish” The infantile fantasies and "attitudes 
are hut rc-c'xcited by the regressiye libido The practical 
problem is to secuie suitable adaptation to piesent circum¬ 
stances, b\ way of inducing a more adult type ot behavior. 

t 

7 ypes There aie type dilTcrcnees of temperami nt which 
influence th^ couise of libido The terms “intiovcit” and 
“extravert” indicate the chief contrast. Libido is generic, 
common to all, yet plastic enough to vary notably mis 
composition according to temperament; and as these tem¬ 
peramental trends aie repeated, they mav be rccogni/ed as 
types The introvert, by being such, has his peeuLai piob- 
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Icms m adapting to reality, which process more congenial- 
iy and more simply absorbs the e\tra\eit*s interest and 
energy. The problem in regression is not the baie tendency 
to revert to earlier stages of psychic development, but to 
determine the source in the present situation which in¬ 
duces or invites the regressive trend Rtgiession may prove 
to be an introverted liability. Jung’s emphasis upon Ffy- 
cholognal 1 vpe<, brings into the normal and neurotic pic¬ 
ture the basic, hereditary distinctions oi personalities, with¬ 
out which all attempts at deep analysis miss their mark. 
For normal and abnormal alike, the tv pc factor dominates. 
The trend toward taiiias) as well as the phobias and anxie¬ 
ties and Adlci s infei lorities, beai the stamp of introversion 
Both introversion and extravcrsion may be expressed on 
four different levels or segments of behavior; namely, stn 
sation, intuition, letling and thinking The combination 
gives rise to eight varieties of character tv pcs, which art 
rarely pure types, but mixed Analytical psvthology in 
eludes “type’ psvchologv 

Expenmenial Freud gives Jung trcdit lot building the 
first bridge between psvchoanalysis and experimental psv¬ 
chologv. This reftis to his experiments upon association 
In addition to free association, Jung developed an associa¬ 
tion test wiih a selected group of one hundred stimulus 
words The principle is simple He piesents a selected and 
typical array of stimulus-words, to which the subject is 
asked to respond by the first word which the stimuFus- 
word calls up A delay or hesitation in lesponsc, a failure 
to arouse any response, or a mere repetition of the stimu¬ 
lus-word, or a remote or very unusual response, may m<li- 
catc the itsutancc to utterance, which is the index ol a 
complex. The ‘"free association” method probes more suc¬ 
cessfully among the varied hiding plates of complexes; the 
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association test is more obteclivc, yet also more limited. 
The method has betn practically applied. Among a group 
oi thret hospital nutsts suspected ol a thcH, the guilty one 
wis lound by the ‘assotiation method. ’ Jung also studied 
tlic rescniWanees ol assoeiaiion types in menibcrs ot the 
sune iiinih, in husband and wile, and in the* dilTcrcnl 
ioiins oi mental disoidct. But all this is meiel) inteicsting 
conhiinition loi general psyeholoi»y; psyehoanalytie piob- 
mi» must pioieed moie diiieth ind with dttpei penelia- 
tion 

1/it I luon i/oits lunu’s m i)oi e\ploiations wete di- 
leeted to ti leini* the subeonseions’ phases ot tlu psyche 
to thi ir ohseiiie soLiiet He reports ihe diseoveis of a laeial 
or eolleetjve ’ uiuoiistlous in ddition to the personal 
un(.ons«.ir)Lis which shipcs the pHt ind incidents in the 
hieiiduii iiuhsis—inoihei heietieal tuvling By this in- 
cluMon, lantiss uid til its illicd piodiicts, symlMhsm no- 
tibh, tie laiscd in impoitincc I int is\ is i McidU an¬ 
tic in, coinpichensisc oei.u}MiM)n, it is no less the ecui^emal 
nieihiiin in the mind ot childhood tnd of die tms Diy- 
dic iniin^ with its cleuei intention and its wish tulhll- 
incnts and conipeiisatioiis, lorms the ti insition to tlie ere- 
tlisc s\mliolie lintisics. To rieiid, the symbol is ni nnly 
a disjriiiscd clue to a wish oi ihounht piominent in the 
eonij)le\; to Jung it is a mcntil jiioduel ol profound psy- 
ehoaiiilylic signiiic ince. 

|uni»’s ‘ Uiiwinisi v)us is moie closelv issimiltied to con¬ 
scious f inttsv; It does not dwell in the inaccessihlt Fieud- 
lan ncthci iei;ions, it inav expand tnd aspnt to the 
heights ol ecslasx and mystic il absoiption, though it loots 
deep in the urges, ineluding the sexual, 

Mctapsvtholo^V Ihcie is also a Jungian ‘nietipsy- 
ehology,” not so designated His thought nieliiics in that 
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direction by leason of his assumption ol “the collective” or 
imperson^il unconscious. He assumes “archetypes” of ex¬ 
perience, which childish fantasy and dieam-imagery and 
lymbolisms draw upon. These are “survivals of archaic 
modes of thought That common source accounts lor 
“the univcrsallv human sjmbols” that reappear in my- 

* 

“The eolltctjvc Unconscious is the sediment of all the 
experience of the universe of all nine, and is also an 
image of the univtise that has been in pioccss of forma¬ 
tion for untried ages” , . . “lhe> hive been potentially 
latent in the structuie ol the brain The fact of this in 
hentance also explains the otherwise iiuiedible phtnom- 
cnon> that the maitci and the mes oi legends arc met 
with all the world over in identical forms Further it 
explains how it is that persons who are mtntall) dt 
ranged are able to pioduet precisely the same images and 
associations that are known to iis from the study of old 
manuscripts” . . ‘Inasmuch as thiough our Uneon 

scious we have a share in the historical collective psvche, 
we naturally dwell unconsciously in a world of weie- 
wolves, demons, magicians, etc, these liting things 
which have always affected man most profoundly ” 

Jung’s dream interpretation is affcacd by this highly 
questionable hypothesis He docs not hesitate to associate 
a bull in a dream with the bull symbol of the cult of 
Mithra and in othei cultural products, jii these references 
the symbol retains its strong masculine value Again Jung 
finds in the psyche a mask or Penona which is tliat part 
of the sell-eonscious personality which we present to the 
world, and an Amma which is part of the collective Un¬ 
conscious, a submerged personality, like the feminine part 
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of the masculine nature. The anima frequently appears in 
dreams. 

Tht clivtrgcncts m the “Analvtical J^sychology” of Jung 
and the psvcho inalytical psychology of Freud may seem 
to those who question tht basic assumptions of both, as 
inconsequential as the positions ol Tweedledum and 
Twcedledtc, with tlie common tendency in both pairs of 
disputants to reply lo the other ‘Contrariwise'’ But di- 
\ Cl gent <ouists inerease their distances oi separation as 
they proceed The two result int psychologies” assume a 
dilTeicnt stamp, the two lesultant practices develop a dif- 
tercni prottdnrt T he neuroses in Jung’s clinic are letcried 
to a variety of conflicts md maladjustments, the foeus of 
therapy is it ulapkition ( Icarlv thcit is no one inevitable 
and authentic vcr'ion ot the psycho iP ilytical approach to 
tin problems ol mind. 

isyisiDisi pssfiioiocs: \difr 

Ot^an hjfenont\ The system ol ‘Individual Psychol¬ 
ogy” ot Dr \Hrcd Adler like that ol Preud, was made in 
Vienna. Geographically close, its psychological distance is 
maintained, it is distinctive and independent Its starling 
funnt was the ohscivation in gciieial medical practice that 
patients handicapped hv a hodilv delect developed an un¬ 
favorable psvchic itiuudc tow aid their life-problems, 
which presented m iny ol the car marks ol a neuiosis This 
thesis was elaboiated m 4 Study of Otgan Inftnonty and 
Its Psychical Compensation (1007) It ltd to the considera¬ 
tion ot 7 /le \eti/otu Constttutton the second contiibu- 
tion 

Thfs appioach is unusual Tht obseivation that organic 
defect induecs jisy hie disturbinee, maiktdly so m the 
neurotic, turned a physician into a psyehologist, convinced 
him that psychiatry must look for guidance lo psychology. 
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I^That connection led him to champion the heterodox posi- 
?tion of Breuer and Freud in the medical circles of Vienna, 
3 where their usual reception was one of disdain and ridi¬ 
cule. He became a member of the first small group asso- 
, ciated with Freud as students of psychoanalysis. Adler 
‘pursued his independent course of interpretation and 
treatment. He soon catne to be regarded by Freudians as 
an heretical disciple, if disciple at all. His idea likewise 
-grew into a pretentious system, which has a place of im¬ 
portance in the total movement. 


Goals. By contrast to the urge psychologies of Freud and 
Jung, Adler’s is a goal psychology; all are depth psycholo¬ 
gies. Instinctive urges drive libido; the goal directs it. All 
else is subsidiary. The personal goal is always a social one, 
a striving for recognition and superiority. A phase of the 
will to prevail, of the ego’s desire for power, is the key 
to the behavior-patterns which each individual develops as 
his way of Iwfe. That explains his “individual psychology.” 
There is the normal way, and there is the neurotic w^ay to 
live. The clue is ever the goal. Analysis proceeds in the 
reverse direction; not urges first and what they drive to, 
but goals and what measures arc adopted to secure them. 
Determine first what the individual is seeking to attain, 
and his behavior is explicable as a means—^wise or un¬ 
wise, normal or neurotic—to that end. 

The goal is typically conscious, though in part it is not 
fully acknowledged, because socially unacceptable; in so 
far it is private, unacknowledged, masked. For this status 
Adler uses the term “unconscious,” Freud’s formula of 
“escape into illness,” which appears as a factor in many 
cases of hysteria, Adler makes the constant formula of all 
neuroses. They are subterfuges, more or less deliberate 
shirkings of responsibility by adopting a protective plan 
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or pattern ot action, which ministers to, and safeguards the 
self-esteem called superiority—the sense i f satisfaction m 
prevailing In function the Adlerian goal with its secret 
stiiving, pirallels the Freudian wish with its suppressed 
desire. 

Child and Pat ent Goals as w lys ot life, are set in child¬ 
hood This is consistent with organ infcnority, typically 
present from birth, and with the emphasis on the neurotic 
constitution, ot similar origin \ct the ma|oi part in shap¬ 
ing lile patterns is assigned to the environment il influ- 
tnets, and paiiicuiaily to the constint intimate environ¬ 
ment ol the family relation It is in that milieu that the 
lift patterns are formed Freuds tucing of neurotic ail¬ 
ments to infantile inumi conhimed Adler’s diignosis. 
‘ Lvery mai ktil attitude ot a man can tie i» iced back to an 
origin in childhenid In the nurseiy ire formed and pre¬ 
pared all ol m in s future ittitudes 

J his turn oi the Vdleiiin psychologv proved to he the 
souKc ol its populnity; it became i guide to ch trader 
foim iiion, especially in childien Hence the foundation by 
Adler and his followers of clinics foi “problem children, 
inel the intciesi ol his corrects e svstem to Child Study 
\ssocjitions The t imily situation becomes e\cn more 
ciitieal than in the svstcins of Freud and Jung, though by 
a different emph isis Adler makes the position of the child 
in the famih shape its life attitudes. Ihe charactci of the 
oldest child is liivtly to be determined by that rcliiion, 
of the youngest child no less so, and ot the only child most 
< £ all The gods and piitcrns of hie repeat and tnlaige 
those of the family 

An Adlettan Analysts. Analysis a la Adler, for which 
he used the term ‘individual analysis,” proceeds upon a 
e]ime different issumption than thu u la Freud How 
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different is the resulting procedure will appear in the re¬ 
port of a concrete case, whose prolixity 1 have somewhat 
mitigated. 

“A gilted man became engaged to a girl of high char¬ 
acter. He forced upon her his ideal of education. . . . 
For a lime she endured unbearable orders but finally 
put an end to all further ordeals by breaking off rela¬ 
tions. The man then broke down and became a prey 
to nervous attacks. 

“The examination of the case >howed that the supe- 
riority-go.ll in the case of this patient—as his domineer¬ 
ing demands upon his bride indicated—had long ago 
pushed from his mind all thought of marriage, and that 
his object really was to secretly work toward a break, 
secretly ’ fcausc he did not feel himself equal to the 
open struggle in which he imagined marriage to con¬ 
sist. This disbelief in himself itself dated from his earliest 
childhood, to a time during which he, an only son, lived 
with an early widowed mother somewhat cut off from 
the world. Dining this period spent in continuous quar¬ 
rels, he had received the ineradicable impression, one he 
had never openly admitted to himself, that he was not 
sufficiently virile and would never be able to cope with 
a woman. These psychical attitudes are comparable to a 
permanent inferiority-feeling. 

“The patient attained just what his concealed prep.ira- 
tions for bachelordom aimed at; he took the same atti¬ 
tude toward both his bride and his mother, namely die 
wish to conquer. This attitude induced by a longing for 
victory has been magnificently misinterpreted by the 
Freudian school as the permanently incestuous condition 
of being enamoured of the mother. As a matter of fact, 
this reinforced childhood-fecling of inferiority spurred 
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this man on to providing himself with all kinds of safe¬ 
guards. Love in this ease is simply a mt.an^ to an end, 
and that tnd is the final securing oi a tnumph over 
some suitable, woman Htrt we li ivt the leison lor the 
coiitinu.il tests and orders and foi the (aiifelling of the 
engagement This solution had not )ust happened but 
had on the conti iry been aitisticilly pupaitd and ar¬ 
ranged with the old weapons tmploscd pitMoiisly in the 
case of his mothu A d.-ftat in ni 11 riant was out of the 
question because miiri.igt w is })iesenitd 

“There ttm.iins the less intelligibk nervous break¬ 
down in the nuistr), so heif our patient has been 
woistcd hv a woman The neurotic indiMilual stiength 
tns his protections and letircs to a laiih great distance 
Irom danger Oui patient is ulili/uig his break-down 
in order to Iced mi evil leminiscencc, to bring up the 
question oi guilt again, to soKe it in an unfavemrablc 
sense ior the woman Similuh as a child he had iclused 
to eat, sleep 01 to do anything, am! played the rok of 
a dying person His fortunes ebb and hi\ beloved catnes 
all the \ttgmas be himself rises superior to her m both 
eulture ind chiiacter, and lo and behold he has it- 
tained that foi which he longed, lor he is the sujxnoi 
person In this inannti he has consummated what as a 
child he had alieadv felt, the duty ot demonstrating his 
siiperiorilv over the female se\ 

“Were he iwait ot his seerti plans he would lealize 
how ill natu’ed and esil intentioned all his actions h.ne 
been He would, in that ease, not succeed in attaining 
his ub|ect of elcsating himself above women But his 
goal* his life plan and his life falsehood demand this 
prestige! In con cquenee it so happens that the hje plan 
lemams tn the iincon^ctom so th,it the patient miv be¬ 
lieve that an imphtahle fate aiul not a long prepared 
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and long meditated plan for which he alone is lespoiisi- 
ble, IS at work.” 

T/jc Unttet sal Complex Suth is “individual analysis” as 
against “psych()anil)sis ’ Ihe iv-constiULtion ol the lite 
story 111 tcims of a \tainin« foi suptiioiit), masking an 
unat.knowlcdi»cd mitiioriu—such is the umvcisil human 
complex In Atllcr's view tint is the only key we need to 
explain the alleged complications ol human eh u aeici and 
the manner of its failings in the nciuoscs uid the neiiioiic 

“Every neuiosis cm be understood as an attempt t(* 
free oneself liom «i Icclmg of iniciionty in oidcr to 
gain a feeling of supcnoiity ” 0\ei stil valuation, a he 
liel in “uniqueness’ and ‘ god likeness’ shapes the con 
flict Illness IS an ‘alibi” and its sMnptoms likewise It 
there is insomnia, it leads to the excuse* “Whit could 1 
not have done, had I been able to site p ” Symptoms are 
so many “picstige ineehanisms* tor seeuimg social men 
tioii, familial m the childish evasions of the niuseiy 
“The symptom is a substitute foi the ncuiotie lust lor 
supeiioritv with its associited effect ’ ‘Ihc neurotic it 
lacks as well as the choice of neurosis must be able to 
stind the test of being utilizablc for the life plan’ 

Dreams, m.inntiisms, compulsions, delusions, attitudes, 
drcicls, pel versions, moods, hypoeiisies, pieteiisions, am¬ 
bitions, delinquencies, eiimcs, passions, superstitions, ma¬ 
mas, phobias, human traits m all their dramatic itpertory 
ol comedy and tiagedy. of toible and taihiie, become varia 
tions of the story oi v united supciioiity seeking unwoithy 
compensations to eovei defeat Ihe house that Adlei built 
is not a house but a towci fiom which he obseives the hu¬ 
man scene'm a monoehiomc rendeimg. 

Ihe Masculine PioU^t A pioniineiit variety ol supe 
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riority is the “masculine protest,” Since superiority is the 
theme o£ the human drama, its urge seems to be provided 
for by nature by encouraging halt the pc^pulation to assert 
its siipenoiity over the othci halt, iromeall) and not gal¬ 
lant!) termed the better hall The ‘masculine protest” 
means glorying in being a mm and looking down upon 
ssomen In the case ol the female, the masculine protest” 
e\prtsscs itself in sMshing to be a man, aeting as one, af¬ 
fecting mannishness Out of this dociimt is dcvcloiicd a 
“psychical hcim iphrodisni ” This state of afTair« poses the 
pedagogical problem of reconciling one half of mankind 
AMih an unaltcriblc condiiion which it dislikes” Such 
“male attitudes appear fiequenil) in female neurotics” 
and yield the eluc to the meaning of thtir s)mpU)ms, how- 
c\er elestily disguised. 

Viiiiu That nnieh of this doctiiiie, it toned down to 
It ison ible pioporiions, is in confomiits wnh general t\- 
pentnee, is tltar enough It is eisiH intelligible and makes 
a populai appe il Hv the same token it leans tow aid a 
scunewhat tommonpl itc, platitudinous senes of reflections 
on life in gential and its inmifold diiheiiltics. 

Human b<hi\K)i cannot be i<lee]iiateK interpieted m 
teims ol uigcs, it needs the compleintiit of aims, purposes, 
gcals Adlei’s tompUmentation of psychoanalysis is an 
essential one His elaborate conliibunon shows that by suf¬ 
ficient forcing of concepts, one can build up a system of 
explanation of human behavior quite as logically on su- 
|)eriority-^tri\ mg and the compensation mechanisms aris¬ 
ing to to\ei the infciiority, as upon infantile sexuality and 
Its hypothetical consequences in the 1 uei life-relations. It is 
fortunate for the logical critique of psychoanalysis that it 
may he directed noi iinidiously against one solution, but 
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I against the general mode of approach which is common to 
several, all emanating from one parent source. 


NEO-FREUDIANS 

This*-convenient name is applied by C. W. Valentine to a 
group of psychologists and psychiatrists who recognize 
important truths in the basic principles of psychoanalysis, 
but do not subscribe to its doctrines in toto. They viev' the 
structure critically, rejecting many of the conclusions as 
unsound, speculative and even absurd; they hold that the 
valuable part of psychoanalysis may and must be brought 
into relation with accredited psychology and psychiatry; 
they deplore its extravagance of statement, protest against 
its loose logic and baseless assumptions, and recognize the 
dangers inherent in its practice; they point out that much 
of this “ne\ psychology”—an alternate name for the Neo- 
Freudian position—is but a restatement of familiar rela¬ 
tions from a new approach; they seek a biological founda¬ 
tion for the concepts and their integration with accepted 
fundamentals of mental behavior, normal and abnormal; 
they advocate the conducting of the enterprise in a rational 
and restrained temper. The Neo-Freudians represent a 
critical yet sympathetic attitude toward the psychoanalytic 
construction. There is no one authoritative ex[X)sition of 
their position, nor is there any ()rganizatio4 of the ad* 
herents of this eclectic movement. Its representatives are 
not, in the discipleship sense, followers of Freud. The 
name applies collectively to a fair agreement in statement 
and conclusions of independent minds. The Neo-Freud¬ 
ians accept as readily and as critically the concepts and 
methods developed by Jung and Adler as those of Freud; 
some of the group approach the Freudian position more 
closely than others. 
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It IS hardly accidental that the Nto Fieiidians are main¬ 
ly British contributors/ who btcimc interested in the 
house that I icud built at a litc period of its construction, 
ittei the hostilit) to its insasion ol the medicil s enc had 
subsided 1 hey eimc to hieudnnisin without the him- 
perinir >tii,c ol loy ilt) to i mistii f>r a system, ind with 
the eliiilyim? liLtdom of whit 1 \tntuie to e ill Anglo- 
Si\on lov ilt\ to logu ihas, common sense is opposed 
to the speeulitise license ind ohsetiranting iheori/ing of 
the leutimie le idemie ti uhtion Fiesumihlv tins mene 
ment would hi\e not so e]UKkl\ eome to i held, but for 
the perempton expeiienees of the Wu It w is i moral 
shock to Bntisli eomphieiie\ to le irn ol the ln,>e number 
ol shell shock eisis ind lelited neuiotie hie ik down in 
the British iimv In the woids eil River's—whose pliet of 
It idership imong the Neolieudiins js upduestioned— 
theic w IS hiidlv i I ise with which he hid to ele il m the 
WII which the 1 leiidiin iheoiies chtl n(»i help him to un 
deist ind bcttei not i d i\ ol elinic il expeiieiiet in \\hich 
T rciid s theoiies m x\ not he ol diieet pi utie il use in dug 
iiosis indtieitment > et Riveis leiects I ir meiie of I rcud’s 
conclusions thin he leeepts His ictepunees involve im 
p lit int leseiv itions, diveii>ent inteipiet itions ind limited 
ijjplie itioiis The Neoiieudiin movement is tilted sub 
stanti illy fienn the close of the Wii, though thcie weit 

* I ins ipplics to those who hive c\()ussc<i tiuinschc on I utid 
t ithci tinn trt ihr populitioii oi ps\ihoIo}^jsts mil ps)chntiists m 
geiui il The inotUi ite f reuclnns wh > itcept the hisic posilioiis of 
I Kiul but ti)ect with iiioii. 01 less CLluinciue the in mi Itulv ol 
cMiuigiiil me! illogicil (.oiulusio IS pcsumihlv t ir ouinmnltei 
ill licuctim iollowcrs oi ill pcisuisioiis Vuieik in ps\ui >1 )^;,isis 
foini i gcMKily iiuinlx. of this mcieising told ind ihcic is dcimitc 
Iv ippciiing in (Teiinin) i group siimlulv dispostd Ih matter 
is u Slimed in the tone hiding einptu ol tins eoiUiihulion 
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r ainicd acceptances of the Freudian position before,that pe- 
» riod. 

As, in niy opinion, the Neo-Freudian contribution is by 
; far the most valuable that has been made to psychoanalysis 
and indicates the favorable route of its naturalization with¬ 
in the community of the sciences, I shall restrict the pres¬ 
ent consideration and resume it later as a critique of psy¬ 
choanalysis. It is equally my opinion that Instinct and the 
Unconscious by the late W. H. R. Rivers is the most sig¬ 
nificant volume in the entire Freudian literature. It at¬ 
tempts, as its sub-title indicates, a “biological theory of the 
psycho-neuroses.” 1 do not know witat Freud’s reaction 
mav have been to this work, which is far more a chal- 
lenge than a confirmation of Freud's own method of 
handling the problems common to the two contributions; 
-but I question whether he would recognize Rivers as in 
anv sen.se o. '■ of his fold. 

The hope of penetrating more deeply into the aetiology 
of the psycho-neuro.ses, which .started Freud upon his no¬ 
table career, w’as likcwi.se the incentive for the Neo-Freud¬ 
ian movement. Psychiatry was well set before and by 
Freud toward the larger recognition of the psychological 
factors in mental disorders. This is well indicated in Dr. 
Bernard Hart’s Psychology of Insanity (1912)—the title 
itself significant; this popular little volume is among the 
earlic.st Neo-Freudian contribution.s. 


“A very large number of the general principles enun¬ 
ciated in this book are due to the genius of Prof. Freud 
of Vienna, probably the mo.st original and fertile thinker 
who has yet entered the field of abnormal psychjology. 
.,. Although 1 cannot easily express the extent to which 
1 am indebted to him, 1 am by no means prepared to em¬ 
brace the whole of the vast body of doctrines which 
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Freud and his followers have now laid dtiwn. Much of 
this IS in my opinion unproven, and eicci d upon an un¬ 
substantial louiuLuion On the oihei hand, many of 
Ft cud’s (iindamcnial principles an. becoming more and 
moie widely accepted, and the evidence in their favour 
IS rapidly me leasing ’ 

Citing Vakniinc 

“We can connect some of Ficud s theories, after they 
are nuKlified as criticism seems to dcmind, with lunda- 
mcnral law s ol the mind already lamiliar to psychology.” 
The main doctrines ol psychoanahsis mav be brought 
‘into line with orthodox’ psychologs, mav be le- 
gaidcd as uni imiliai examples ot iccogni/td principles; 
ihil, indeed, so 1 i as the new osychology can be 
counted true, it iv not cntiieU new 

('itmg McDoi'g ill 

I behexe that Piol Fiend has done inoie tor the ad- 
xancement ot psychology than any student since Aiis- 
totlc At the simc time, 1 bv no meins accept all of his 
teachings; 1 icgircl much of the current psychoanalytic 
doctiHics as ill tounclcd and somewhat fantastic Hut it 
would, 1 hold, be i grcit service to single out what is 
sound ind tiiic m these doctiincs and bring it into 
h irmony with the mam body ol [wychologieal science.” 

A numhfi ot psychologists, wlio hixr not contiihuted 
dircctlv to the [>s\choanalyiic movtmcni, liui hive iiti- 
li/cd the Freudian appioaeh who aie impicsstd with the 
valuc#ot its position as stiongU as they aie icpelled b\ its 
txiiavagaiu and lUogical conclusions, could icadilv be en¬ 
listed as Nto Fiuidians. Among them 1 cite an American 
psychologist, Daniel B. Leary: 
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*Tsychoanalysis in its original form, is a highly specu¬ 
lative philosophy rather than a science.... Psychoanaly¬ 
sis, as a system of piactices and theories can be, when re¬ 
vised in accoid with the present more scientific knowl¬ 
edge of human naiu^’e and human behavior, a dynamic- 
evolutionary theory of personality, plus a practical ther¬ 
apy ot cure and prevention of personality abnoimilitics 
That is, when the claims of psychoanalysis, as fact and 
as theory, have been critically examined, and some of 
Its mam conclusions restated m terms ol other and better 
founded psychological knowledge, it will remain not as 
a separate and independent psychology, but as a new 
psychological synthesis, a new psychological approach to 
some ot the current problems of human behivior, and 
the basis of a new technique ” 

The position or the Neo Freudians ippt irs in their cog 
nizance ol t’ 2 need of a critical revision of psycho inaly tic 
principles It remains to indicate some of the leading con 
cepts as they are accepted and employed by Neo Freudian 
psychologists and psvchiairists 
The Neo Freudian position accepts the doctrine that 
psychic factors pliy a leading pait in iht tormation of 
functional nervous disorders; that they operate in some 
mcisurc subconsciously; that they center about conflict 
situations, typically a conflict between strong instinctive 
trends and the restramis imposed by socially acquired con 
trols; that the instinctive trends thus operative include the 
self protective, the sexual, the social, and their many denv 
ativcs and interactions; that complexes are an expression of 
such conflict between instinctive drives and their frustra 
tion or imposed control, or between derivative issues re¬ 
lated to them; that the manifestations of such conflict- 
tendencies, and of the mechanisms by which they come to 
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expression, appear m dreams, in character traits, and m 
man) viiiuics and patterns of human bchivior; that this 
recognition c in he ;issimilated with tstiblishtd knowledge 
of psychic opcritions 

rht\ re< ogni7c the \ aliditv of many ol the mcchinisms 
thit ipixii in the c(»uisc of tht analysis by which normal 
and neurotic expressions ma) be iccounled for, such as 
ritioniliMtion compcnsition, pio|cction, sublnnition, 
substitution symbolism, ihtv rccogni/c that by the in¬ 
clusion of subconscious opeiations by the piinciples of 
ftntisv md rcihty thinking, b> the detection of tht hid 
den motivt by the cmplusis upon the motiy ition factor 
including some measure of determinism, i hrge range of 
hum in hch i\ior is illiimin utd 

Uic) Mkt into iccount the sjgmficincc ol the cirly 
Migcs in the dircstion of distinctive u^nds ind tht hibit 
lorrnuions l)\ ysliith their coniiol is est ililiSiied, recogni? 
iniT likeyyist the [letulnr impoiluiet ot the miim ilt per¬ 
son il contiets yyitliin the fimily reUtions md thir the en¬ 
tire life tytle IS set in i piogitssivt direelion whose normal 
course is lx set with the liibihties of in t sled devdopment 
and regression They iie prepired to apply these piinciples 
lonstrueiivcK ind coireetiyely to the tdueUionil process 
111 ill Its lx inngs to focus the tffoits upon the wholesome 
intcgrition ot person ility md to deselop the soenl milieu 
to the pioptr sitislietion of noimil uigts md the pio 
visions ioi the iitammeni ot iht sublimited expressions 
thus intlic ited 

These constructive precepts niturillv imply K|tctions 
The Neohitudim position upholding i gtnei il loyiltv 
to scicntilic \ lottdure protests igiinst the const mt use ot 
unsupported issumpiions, txinvigint dccluetions md re¬ 
mote md problem iiieil conclusions 1 hey would limit 
speculition to concepts cipible ol suppoit bv biological 
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considerations They deplore the iriesponsible indulgence 
in fancitul applications ol doubtiu] principles. They look 
to the salvaging ot the essential piiiiciples of psychoanaly¬ 
sis and their scientific foimiilation 1 he unfortunate couise 
of the development ol ps)choanalysis cannot be obliter¬ 
ated; It ma> be Kclccmtd 

It ma\ prove, after the Nco Freudian revision has ac¬ 
complished Its purpose, that little will remain of the thou 
sand and one contributions to ps\choinalviic htwratuu 
The Neo Freuduns \itw the construction as the result 
of a true lead, falstlv followed J hty would strip the house 
that Freud built ot its irieltsant t trades and iallacioiis dt 
tails and incc^iporate its legitim Uc ec istructions in the all 
inclusive house ot psychology 
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THE HIDDEN MOTIVE 

F reud has told in autobiographical vein the story of 
psychoanalysis. He docs not, so far as 1 recall, describe 
the moment when it first occurred to him that a modest 
innovation in interpreting a neurotic symptom bore the 
seed of a philosoplw. That possibility awaited the expan¬ 
sion and the application of the germinal idea, to other 
products of the psyche, past and present. From volume to 
volume, Freud's conception of his problem came to be 
more and more comprehensive. Psychoanalysis envisaged 
a many-sided enlightenment of how and why we behave 
like human beings—at times as abnormal ojjcs —and \Vhy 
and how the products of the same psyche, collectively and 
historically expressed, took form. As an instrument for 
surveying the hiim.in scene, psychoanalysis became a psy¬ 
chic microscope, telescope and X-ray apparatus in turn. 
The house that Freud built as a new order of clinic for the 
psycho-neuroses was enlarged to an institute of human re¬ 
lations. Psychoanalysis was to be applied to the interpre¬ 
tation of all creations of the psyche, to all the varied ex¬ 
pressions of its urges in protection and defense, in con¬ 
structing roads to die life abundant, and directing the 
psyche in its pilgrim’s progress. 

Nothing escaped Freud’s psychoanalytic eye, from the 
lightest to the most momentous of human employments. 
The trail of the unconscious led to dreams, for in sleep 
we surrender control and the unconscious shelters the hid¬ 
den motive. The quest for other escapes of hidden motive 
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led to the seemingly accidental, momentary lapses; they 
afforded piullcl re\elation& Further along the same trail, 
but nearei to the suitace and with increasing conscious in 
tentjon, was the ]cst, still in some ol its varieties turning 
upon the hidden moti\t I he itsult was the volume Wit 
and the bntunsctoi » tht hrsi and lightest of the applica 
tions The psyehoaniKueal tieirist is as remote from the 
conventional )oki hook as the InUtptetatwn of Dreams 
from the popular dream book 1 he irgumtni at times be 
comes so labored as to suggest that esen i |okc is no 
laughing malic I, hut it curies the impoitant recognition 
that the sitiiUion that creates i pike may bj, psyeho- 
anal)/cd Jokes and dicims indeed differ widely in plot 
and puipost, but tht\ share a laiigt ol mcchinisms lioth 
parody as ihi\ undeiwiite rtaliis, both employ symbols, 
metaphors analogies, both touch u|X)n repiessions, deal 
with tl jKiuiiiiI and the ntimite, stage a iclease from 
the iigui tensions oi th literal and actual In dctiil, the 
double meaning is close to the hidden motive, as the lapse, 
bttia>ing what the sjitaker preteis to suppress, js i loke 
upon hinn bttiavals may amuse as well as cmbiaass Jn 
the test iheit mas he a challenge a battle of wits, and a 
thrust or dim ol competing peisonalitits What we 
laugh at, we are superior to In the iinexpcelcd turn or 
touch, the elenuj ol suiprise, the ehstoition and mans 
another mechanism, there is revealed t!ie same orclei ot 
piCKess a*- in other vein may direct the dream The sense 
of humor makes tor s inity, it makes eontaei with human 
foibles. It holds the mirror up to human nature,'fcfleeiing 
what psychoanalysis diffcicnily discloses, and often as of 
serious, even iragK moment * 

Iht psychology ol wit and humor as a prexluet of the 
intclleei at the disposal of the personalily, had engaged 
othei thinker Sull^, im.crms of iht modernized yet still 
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Victorian psychology, admitting the Rabelaisian touch, 
had analyzed it engagingly, bi inging laughter and its oc** 
casions within the range ut the biologJc.(l emotional e\* 
piessions Bergson, in mote philosophical vein, dsselhng 
u^xiii such prmtiplts as the comic effect of the mcehani/a- 
tions ol the vital (ol which the amusing ‘Pirulc of the 
Wooden Soldiers is a icccnt instante), and iij^in other 
mctmgruuics, gives the ludicious, from slap stick to repar¬ 
tee, a worthy place They may have sensed, but thtv did 
noi lormulaic, the bicudi in motivation undtrUing scseral 
ot tile vintius oi uit, here as clstwhert I rends creative 
iiuelhgciKe tomes to tnc fore. Analv/ing situations as 
ancient as \nsioph uics he formulates tht |^)cisonal motive 
aspttt, tilt psvthology ol wit »vas enriched hv 1 new il 
lumin iiion Ht m ly have r lined the pnncipk too tar and 
mal itlioitly but the loiniulation is his 


M 1 1 II , ( l S I o M \ N I) ! \ I K V r S 1 If 

brom this pi elude we turn ahiupiK i<» the mtist sig- 
nilieant oi luge scale applications ol psvthoinihut prin 
eiples It IS, ind((d in imposing thought that the wavs of 
mind ehstlostd b) psycho mal)sis have lutn in opeiation , 
since mind took the helm, and have leit then deposits in 
the pioduets of human culture—mind prints 111 the sands 
oi time; that institutions, rituals, sagas hibles, folk-loie 
weic ticated unclti the impulse ot motives and trends 
n<u liillv conscious, vet delivciing thcir issues in customs 
and beliefs, in myths and fairy talcs, and in superstitions 
no less, in what becomes the conscious mtdium ol tribal 
tradition, the living txpicssion ot a psyche whose immor¬ 
tality js Its “t nconseious” uige to rc|Teiition The eontlu- 
sioii argues tor a primitive psychoanalytic undcreiinent ac¬ 
companying what increasing purjwse through the ages 
luns, and its hackwatcis also H he thought gives an 
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archaeological turn to psychoanalytic exploration. The idea 
- is not wholly novel; it appears frequently in modern an¬ 
thropological interpretations of cults and customs and 
es|5ecially in the analysis of survivals in all their imposing 
variety. The Freudian approach supplements the anthro¬ 
pologist’s as well as the sociologist’s insight and brings 
the argument to explicit expression. 

In Totem and Taboo, Freud’s thesis relates the primitive 
psychic devices of symbolic protection and prohibition tf» 
tliose that give rise to the personal inhibitions, repressions, 
rituals and compulsions of neurotics and normals. The 
primitive psyche elaborates and lanlasies in [)atterns of 
construction similar to dreams, analogous to the conflict- 
situations of harassed humanity. Certain orders of myths 
become the dreams of the race; culls seemingly fantastic or 
meaningless fixaticjiis of blind tradition, may be read in psy¬ 
choanalytic terms. How far such expianatioit of the anthro¬ 
pological ''^rama is valid, the anthropologists must decide; 
nor can 1 take space to indicate just how psychoanalysis 
proceeds t<^ solve the cultural problems which it raises. 
Some psychoanalysts, such as Rank, have made this their 
.favorite field of exploration. The hero is the central figure 
in this domain; the manner of his birth and career become 
psychoanalytic texts and commentary of the racial psyche, 
speaking in parables. “Cinderella” presents a common 
family situation that exists in reality and fantasy. The 
racial habit [x:rsists. We all revel in compensation fantasies, 
and find congenial the appeal of fairy-tale to the wish-ful- * 
fillmcnt indulgences and magic-believing inclinactions of 
childhood. The psyche has its history; it was once racially 
young, as it is ever in each childhood, and remains *so in 
surviving primitive cultures. Human motives have been 
modified by human history; civilization invites sophistica¬ 
tion and disillusion. C 
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There is a suggestive vein of insight in depth psyclio'ogy 
contributing a clue to psychoanalytical amhiopolog) llic 
gitai mass of myth, custom, cult, taiis talc, superstition 
and the lolk-lorc habit of mind gcntially, mo’cs moic 
ncaily on the piimiiivc level of pninaiv, thild like, intui¬ 
tional, diffusely conscious, pleasure and Ic ir motivation, 
than (jf constioLis, laiionalistic icflcciion Its plots . nd con¬ 
tent icikci much the same ordci oi data and conclusion 
as opciaics in the deeper layeis of tantasv ind ncuiotic 
tniangltmcnt The analogy is sound; it must be soundly 
lollowed tl Miiigh 

It IS only vs ben the analogies between the eoiiise of 
ps)thie unloldmeni in the individual and in the race are 
earned loo tar, and tngagint, h)potheses ait itgaidcd is 
established lael, that aiuhropologieal psveho iiialvsis ex¬ 
ceeds Its wan ant T he intrinsic idea is valuahie It has been 
sought as'well in biological habit, a moic hazardous 
greiLind 1 he *heoiv of ie<apitiilation, once m favoi, cannot 
he levived, lor the paiallel fails Children ilo not lake to 
the water because of palaeozoic ill) it mole ac]uaiic an¬ 
cestors, or to tree lops because of arboieal anthtopoid itmi- 
niseences Unnatuial history makes even moic cjuesiion- 
ible gcnciie ps)ehology Jung’s “eolleciive unconscious'* 
does indeed assume that the eonereie experiences of primi¬ 
tive mm survive and leappeai whenever the primitive 
psyche, awake or asleep, comes to cxpitssion. Such psychic 
leincarnation makes slight appeal to the biologically 
minded, hreud is content with the more logical deduction 
that their similarities expiiss paiallel euluiic stages* Both 
are on sate giound in leiogni'ing in s)mbolism an early 
and |x*imantnt ps)ehie iiend What hreud presents m 

* Untoriun.itcly tins c iiiium It i\ts !)iiii conipletelv when he con- 
Mtlds the psyiliosexual 4e\tlopinenl o*" the human species. 
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k is the skill and wisdom in their application that sets the 
value of the presentations. Freud’s personal reaction may 
be added. His Future of afi Illusion regards religion as an 
elaborate wish-fulfillment, with no deeper warrant than 
other creations of paradise in retrospect or Utopias in 
prospect. 


E 1) u C A T i o N 

The several applications of psychoanalysis stand each 
on its own basis; they are as diverse as’ human interests. 
To the pragmatic temper of the m(»dern mind, the practical 
applications of psychoanalysis oflfer greater attraction. 
Since the avoidance of neuroses and the wholesome train¬ 
ing of character arc collateral aims, rooting in a common 
understanding, psychoanalysis raises the hope of a wiser 
pedagogy. That possibility has been liberally recognized. A 
leader in this domain is Dr. Oskar Pfister, a pastor of 
Zurich, who applies Freudian doctrines in the moral edu¬ 
cation of children, of “problem” children as well as tliose 
with normal problems. The general direction of such so¬ 
cial and family difficulties as come within his professional 
relations are similarly conceived. Crichton Miller interprets 
the New Psychology for the benefit of parents and teach¬ 
ers, and Dexter writes t)f Psychoanidysis in the School¬ 
room. I make no comment upon the wisdom of the appli¬ 
cation, the validity of which is conceded. 

To reduce even to bare outlines the modifications of the 
teaching relation that have been deduced from the recon¬ 
structed place of childhood in “depth psychohjgy,” would 
far exceed the limits of this cursory enumeration. Two 
phases of the movement may be selected. The one trenters 
about the emotional life, including the love-life, in its larg¬ 
est sense. In the Freudian doctrine I hat is the command¬ 
ing considei ation; education is the safe direction through 
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emotional attitudes and erotic tangles The other is the 
special clinical and psychiitric guidance of the child, a 
movement that would have come to the foie through the 
ideas of Progiessive Education ind Child Studv, but has 
been markedly acccntuitcd bv iht Ficudian approach, in¬ 
cluding particuUrly the Adkn in contributions 1 he vogue 
ol psychoanalysis and the inttitsr in it ire due hardly less 
to the hope of guidini; childhood and safeguarding youth 
irom the ha/aids besetting the paths of dcselopincnt, than 
to Its piomise ol iid in the Vf itnicni oi the psycho-ncu- 
loscslhe Uvo con\cr,;e in eh irauer development Ob- 
vioi^sly a new orientation of the soiiices of eh ir it ter traits 
ind a new empb isis upini the cniit il sii»nihc inte ol child 
hood invites i levision oi tlu t d educational tel ition be 
tween the idult ind ilit child Psvchoii’ iKsis does not pro¬ 
mise a radically novel piogiam oi idue itioii, it does alter 
llu perspective oi its course in so I ii as it leeonstiucts hu¬ 
man V dues It IS Slit to pitdiei tint neither in education, 
noi 111 the iamilv ind soei d lel itions shill we return to a 
pre Freudian era 


s o ( I > I > 

Soei d psychology like the psvthology oi religion and the 
psvehologitd principles oi tehieaiion had formulated its 
position indepeiidenth oi the I iciidiin icnussmee, which 
nil ins that psvehologists with that interest had ipplicd 
then findings to social problems Soeiologv, despite the 
iiidthniteiies* of its eontouis his a eohcremt purpose It 
has t ikm over pluses oi hum in nature in tlie economic 
setting that constitiite soei d [iroblems, Amont: these eiime 
IS a iofm ol bch ivun of picssing concern The uiiderst Hid¬ 
ing and conliol o^ enmi, nioie directly, of the eiiniinil 
piisonalily, welcomes illumiiiition Irom eveiy source; 
psvehoinalysis tiaees eiime md deline]utney to conflict- 
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situations. The contributions ot Healy and Bronnci sup¬ 
port this position. Dealing with thousands of cast histones, 
they make plain that the psythoanahiit approach cniorces 
the claim which the psschiatiist had already established. 
The neurotic factors in the ttioloys tit dime extend far 
beyond the lathcr sm.ill percentage ol pioiiounetd psycho 
paths among the eiimiiial population Cnniintilogists agicc 
that the envuonment and the stiess and stiaiii ui living, 
the economic stress notablv. is statislicallv the dominant 
factor in crime prochiction In closei anal)sis, the hability 
to a criminal lapse paiallels that to i neurotic surrendei, 
especially among the southltil population; and ciimc is 
emphatically a problem ol youth 1 he siici.il tailuic—which 
IS crime—and the ntiiioiie tailuie have in common power 
ful urges and weak icsisiance borne psychoanalysts, such 
as Alexander, would apph the psschoanaKtic tcchnit]uc 
in all Its details to the ciimin.il ollendcr, lot getting to 
what an c uremely small minoiiis this would apply Others 
iccogni/e in psychoanalysis an idditional clue to the under¬ 
standing of the behavior inomahcs that aiise irom sociar 
and personil complications ( iinie hid ahe id\ been leeog- 
ni/ed as a chapter in abnoimal psvchoiogy. 'I he many 
streams of connection betwetn neurone 1 iihngs and crime, 
reappear through psvdioanalysis; thev bung peisonal con¬ 
flict and social conflict into i mutually illuminating il¬ 
lation Society’s pioblcm is the conriol oi urges; their psy¬ 
choanalysis IS the first step 1 he social applications ol psy¬ 
choanalytical thought would alone make it a momentous 
(oniribution. 

Crime IS still a chapter in individual psychoantilysis. The 
other “social” application is of a difTeicnt order. It traftsfers 
the findings obtained from the stuiU of the individual to 
the group L D. Martin psvchoanal)/ts the crowtl mind; 
Ivolnai applies psy choanal Stic coiiitpts to v>ciological prod- 
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ucts; Rivtrs traces the pla> of psyclioanalyiic motives in 
the field of polities; Laswcll portrays the psychopathic 
traits of political agiiatois and Icgislatois and relates them 
to the neurotic traits and the family situation; JJuirow pro¬ 
poses in abstruse leims a complete restatement ot psycho¬ 
analysis in social concepts The house ot undtistanding 
that I reud built tot the individual occupant has lx come a 
mc'del lot the communal lelations The concepts of psy¬ 
choanalysis have been diicctlv influential in establishing 
social psychiati) 

'Ibis destlopmcni is loitshadowed in the mhcieiit so- 
eiali/ing ot the uiges, which psychologists had itcogni/ed 
and the psvchoaiialy^ts confirmed Since sell display is set 
lowaid social iccognitioii, whether iccogiii/ed in a hreud 
tan cvhibitionism, a lungiin c\paiii‘on of the ego^ or an 
Adlerian ambitiun to prove supciior, it itcpiiics a gallciy. 
Moicover, all the urges develop in a social setting The in- 
diVKlual IS c\ti in iclalion to and may bt^in conflict with 
sociil sanctions; the htid coiuir)] appeals as the hreudian 
(elisor, a concept made rnoit irulv sociological In Rivers, 
"1 he social stiucturc of c<illecti\e gioups, caste and class, 
party and sect, tube and nation, inevitably icpeits the mo- 
nvations ot the indiMcliials who compose it 

The conflicts thus piccipit tied itmn a momciuous issue. 

bile adaptation to social sii uctuic is essential, the manner 
of accepting that obligation becomes a decisive psychic 
lacior m notmahly; a ma> lead to the attitude of the radi¬ 
cal and radicalism, which has been made the subicct of 
[isychoanalysis—the urge to protest oi defy in one phase, 
the urge to be diffcient in mothei. It may set in cKaiei 
relief the conloiming tendency, that, indeed, goes hick to 
the reaction to authoiils, loi which the lamily itself a 
social institution—is the training giound. Respite all the 
extiavagani and remote dcline.itions ol the place ot the la- 
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thcr in fact and fantasy, he ic mains a hguic of importance. 
The father as patiiarch stts the pairiauh.il foim ol govern¬ 
ment; but assignments ot [>owtr iollow othci patterns as 
well. Paternalism is a puliiical issue (loxerniiig others is 
a critical social relation. Foims ot social control are liable 
to their own types of neuroses and maladaptations. So i> 
evciy other institution, church or state, t)riiinY or dcm<K- 
racy, assemblies or academies, and forces similarlv opti- 
ati\e with no definite insuiuium il suppoits. Ideas and 
svstems siifftt siniilarK; there is a madness of ciowds and 
collectise manias Out ot the psscho.in.il\tieal view arises 
the ideal that sotiei) must proside uiseK lor the satis¬ 
factions ol the tundamenta] urges, otherwise ihcic will 
be rebellion uniest, misen, ind the sense ol Irusiiaiion and 
in]ustice Goseinments exist lor men dies must be judged 
in terms ol hum in needs \mong the moikin humanistic 
diseipliiKs, soeioloi^v has lesjionded svinpaihetieally to the 
Freudian*/cd versions oi iu concepts and puiposes. 

B1 o e* R M* 11 > 

Psvehoandysis imjilies ch.iraitcr analxsis;* the tiansition 
to that applie i* on is inherent in the tonecpi oi the new 
txploiation C'liaracter leading- uli It John Sluait Mill 
long ago projected . s a science oi 1 thologv, and the Ger¬ 
mans, iollowing H hnsvii, call ( haraLiciolog)—is among 
the persistent puiposes oi ps\cliolog\ siikc the days of 
Theophrastus and belore I leud was absoibtd in the sig- 
niheanct ot neurone traits and ease histones; the complex 
“ a term furnished b\ Jung- is the first stage in a constel¬ 
lation of traits; charai.U] is a iiirthci integration which 
I rtud reeogni/es in the eonstnutional trend but applies 

* llie ionnalion oi iliii.uttr is i initgi il part of the jisycho- 
amhtic s\suin Jt is consiclcud on j |,i.s »oS to Jii and ciiUcally 
« 1 P IJ.HS I ^ lo 2 lP 
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spinngly \ti dctcctiog the hirldtii moine in everyday 
hchivioi IS congimal to a sclicnic of th*.rictci uading To 
Jung lilt lypt liecanit tht signiht int sviitliLSis in that con- 
nccMon, he made coniast with eh u iclcrfi’ogy \dlcr*s 
psvtholog) louthts ilu thiikiti tonttjn in tiK hit pat- 
Uin fhiritlti shipcd bv ^o ils t in in cnviionmtni 
111 uldition o his 111 inv uiiiti h(»iiois litud iniy be 
ti diKtl with 111 iiiHutntiil put 111 istibhshing p>yeho 
hiogi iphy criiph isi/iii^ witli th< din^ti ot oMiempha 
si/in^ iht iniiiniit pstiluc eh u icit r (jI die git ii man 
wlujst *. nils iht wiiltl lekiiuwIttlgts olien VMth i ials 
l\iug tieiul oi litio w(»tship I hit tlie heto is not sueh to 
his \ lid m i\ Ik due to die \ ilet s limit iiiotis, th ii he may 
not III so to die p vdi )iniKsl Ills inotlui toiind ition 
It 1 less IS itplidii, thin is ^ uiipltintiving the pio 
un ol bio^Mpln ih It tiu pssehoui I\l il postmoittin 
> eoiucivtd loldiiu 1 tliuk \\ 1 h ittouled liili is the 
lilt to in Miiini ite pusonilit\ ^tiiiK Iht pioiuer eontit 
bn* on IS hieiids psselu iniUiu siiid\ ot LcotiiUio iia 
I nut Ibis kill his been ti iloweti iloseU 01 leiiUittly bv 
psNeho in ilysts sueh is I Iheiet Cliik, wlio subiteled a 
*,ioiip ot impoitini histoik il peisoiiigts to the psyehoana- 
Kiie piobe uiil b\ [iiolissonil biogi iphtis sueli as Lmd 
1 udwi», not iblv 111 his siiiiK ol the Cnriiiin kiiser Ihc 
purpost IS to itseil tin leil Vbiihun 1 intoln, Mirk 
I w un \ ipoleon IJ\n 1 Nut/sehe^ ill irniis ot nioti 
Villons noim il u d ibnoimil IiidtpeiiileniK ol hieud, 
the re ihstie sehool ot Zol i h id iv. itlitd the umvitiion that 
tht hiologit il iiiui should bt intimittly, soniewhu tme 
matuall), ittoitltd iloiij.sidt ol the tiitti pti nahty 
'1 he? same pioiediut ippeiis 111 hteiuy eu itioiis in 

* Di lu lit D'oki lontiilnit s tins list ol ini)\/ctl dutmoi 
Sueh inabsts 1 ini^e iioni 1 p \ in iiii1\tKii inteipiel ituui ot tlu 
eonipku life ekmn to in uitnis iitu il 01 iiisiil m tluidiitKid m 
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which the Freudian clue to personality finds varied ex¬ 
pressions. Freud’s own contribution is an analysis ot the 
fantasies and the dreams in W. Jtnstns novel: Gradwa, 
Though these dreams were nt\tr dieamt but composed by 
the poet and assigned to his ihaiactcr, thc\ contoiin to the 
dream origins; which to huiid proses that the ssays ol 
poetic insight, as similar!) the fantasies of children, may be 
interpreted psythoanalyticallv From this the transition is 
easy, onet the Freudian cIiks arc aeeeptcd, to develop hc- 
titious characters—in novels and the drama notabl)—upon 
the Freudian model of motivation \ eonspicuoiis m 
stance is O’Neill’s play AJoiiniifjg Becomes Electra in 
which the Oedipus situations art reproduced in modirn 
setting, serving as the source of the personal and situational 
conflicts with which the plav deals By suth complete ac¬ 
ceptance the author beeoines a Freudian dramatist, wheth¬ 
er this “becomes’ the drama is a diffeient issue, turning 
as do so many of the |x.rsonali/ed applications, upon the 

dreams, in person il relations and in cireer, pointing to compltvcs 
or significant Fieudian rc\chtions 1 litre line appeared ps\Ju> 
analvtical interpietations of the ]>crsonahtits of Jesus, Paul ol f .ir 
sus, Francis of Assisi, 1 uihcr Swcdcnluirg Marv Baker 1 ddv 
among religionists, of Altxaiiiler the C;rf.il, Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth, Napoleon, Louis Napolce>n Queen Vicioiia, RcKJstveli, 
Woexlieiw Wilson, Lenin, among itilers 1 conardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Andie*) del Snio, liecthoven, Schubert, Van Ciogh, 
among artists, of StKraies Darwin, Schojtcnhaucr, Fcchner, Nittz 
sche, Rousseau, lolstoi, imong thinkcis of Homer, Anatole 
France, C harlottt Bronte, I mdv Bnmit, de Maiipassint, Dosioiew 
ski, Dumas, Flaubert, Iraneis Thompson, (loetlie, IJebbel, Kniit 
Hamsun, Mark Twain, Osetr Vildc, Poc, Sclinii/lcr, Strindberg, 
among wnurs, and of literal) ertatiuns, as Laely Macbeth, Shylock, 
Hamlet, Salome, 1 iliom, Peer Ci)nt, eh ir liters in the tragedies of 
Sophocles and in die dramas of Ricluid >\agncr 
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measure of normality or abnormality which inheres in the 
Oedipus situation 

Ihe application of depth psytholog> to the understand-' 
mg ot the pcisonaliiKs and achitvements of those \^ho 
affected notably the cuiient ot hum in affaiis is a legitimate 
tntcrpiist The ptrstinal intimait ni in dominates above and 
appears in the public man Official biography needs the 
complement of the progi im of motivition, of character 
assets and deficits uhich is the \cr) core ol psychoanalysis. 
As the carrsing tliiough (f that illumination reflects the 
tlitoncs ind assumptions of F leudian analysis, the protect 
in Its cMcution is subtect to the same critique as the tenets 
ot personality formation That chapter in Frcudiamsm is 
one of the most disputable anc^ controversial m the entire 
field, It IS shot through and throug*' with the assumptions 
ot psycho sexud development, under nhich rubric these 
itncis will be reviewed Lven though rc]tcied in detail, the 
fundamental thesis, that personality is the sub]ect matter 
ol the iisychologist, ind consequently that the biographical 
procedure may, and even, must tollow this clue, rcmiins 
unissjilcd Ptisonality, and by the same token career,’ 
which is however so largely a matter of circumstanec, is a 
iusion of primary ind secondary traits operative at the 
highei le\cl ol integrition in which lives—civili 7 ed lives 
iiotihly—arc lived 'The reflection of depth psychology in 
personality study is a pcmiancnt acquisition, deepened and 
enriched is well »ts ixipulan/ed—and by such vogue div 
torteel—by the I reudian appioach and its venturesome 
applications The same understanding that is applied— 
whether wisely ind autheiiticallv is another issue—to our 
owi> lives, selves to elucidate the lives of others m support 
e)f the biographical interest Wiiters sympathetic to psy 
choanaiytical \iews pnrtiay their characters as thus ani> 
mated and motivated, sc\ emancipaticn is a frequent 
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l^etne; at times the human scene as it appears in literature 
^approaches a clinic. As literature both reflects and affects 
l^fife, making models for life and taking its models from it, 
||:hc Freudianizing of what men live for and by has invaded 
l^cry intimate relation. We live and think differently since 
|yreud, whether or not in all respects we approve the 
f^iffiange. 


, T HE arts 

- What is true of literature applies equally to the arts, 
^though the connection becomes less definite. The creative 
Vimpulse is itself a problem in psychology, subject to psycho- 
-analytic interpretation. Through the ages the subconscious 
jlias expressed itself pictorially; symbolism in painting is as 
ancient as in literature; in religious symbolism the canvas 
■popularized the doctrine. With increasing development of 
-^technique and the modern frccd(’rn in subject, the art of 
.the paint* acquired a larger subjective expressionism. 
/Fainting may be psychoanalyzed, and music is subject to 
^the same interpretation. The modernistic note has a etjm- 
5 ,plicatcd source, but it is an authentic expression of the psy¬ 
che. Indeed art has been interpreted as compensatory activ¬ 
ity, a rect)urse lo fantasy in an escape from the too rigid 
-demands of the reality principle. 

, This thesis, if elaborated, would enforce the principle of 
'living or completing in fantasy what is denied or imperfect 
:in reality. It projects a psychology of the artist who lives 
'in many if not in every man. Since art is essentially crea- 
.;tive, the temptation to ally it with the intimate creation of 
: the racial succession, for the poet to speak of his poetry as 
the child of his brain, is an additional lure to identify paral- 
^lel but not comparable urges. The artist labors to realize 
-dreams; art scores'in media favorable to subconscious as¬ 
similation. The relation of art to psychoanalysis is two- 
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fold: to explain the artist psychoanalytically, and intcrpttJt t- 
the artist’s, particularly the dramatist’s, employment < 3 ^^ 
Freudian themes. 

One professionally interested in the vicissitudes of hor^^' 
man behavior, from whatever approach, may equally havc '^ 
an interest in the arts. It may be a doctor who “looks dt- 4 * 
literature” as similarly he looks at love and life which like* si 
wise and with an allied interest literature portrays. There 
is a psychoanalyst in every psychologist and in many an 
artist, which will find expression alike in creation and crit- 
icism. I must leave it to the qualified liticrat?^ur of the pres* 
ent or the future to survey the penetration of the Freudian “ 
theme in literary productions. Accepted as a clue, it may 
iletermine a plot, and a section of Inierlocking lives at any 
age, in any setting. The present development of the aru 
demonstrates the appeal c)f themes which the psychoana¬ 
lytic clinic has revealed. Freudian ideas in literature as in 
life have re-interpreted the human relations by the in¬ 
trusion of the clinical consciousness. Whether this addition 
aids or hinders the litterateur’s craft, is an open question* . 
No other phase of psychology could have exerted so wide 
an influence. The reach of application of Freud’s ideas iflt,/ 
stupendous. 


CIVILIZATION 

The most momentous of all applications of psychoanaly- * 
sis is to civilization itself; in Freud's hands it becomes'a ' 
drastic critique of our civilization. It proposes an^unprcce- : 
dented form of revolution by way of a reconstructed in-..^ 
sighbof our inner life. Our civilization is brought into the 
clinic for psychoanalysis with the patient’s hope of emerg- . 
ing with a better understanding of himself. The conflict 
between the life of impulse and the life of reason. The^^l 
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<}uestion arises in the words of Zweig,* who has wiitten 
s an effectively dramatic account of Freud, mind and man, 
whether “ihc socialization of the Ego which passes by the 
iDtarne of progtess has not really cheated man of his inner- 
'most self * Here is a modernistic version of the theme sug 
gested years ago by Edward Caipemei Cwihzatton» Its 
\Caufe and Cute Civilization is not prccisel) a neurosis but 
presents a dilemma, lor which tvti v philosophy is a solu 
'tion by escape, or the abandonment of solution in pcssi 
mistic despair Freud is troubled, deeply tioubled, recog 
nizmg the supigmacy of the impulsive life, set w ith reason 
tlie only hope of its contiol 

The pioper close of this chaptei is a tribute to Freud as 
philosopher. His essays wiitten in war time, including ic 
flections upon death, show an enviiblc temper of ton 
. templation, when quite too many intellectuals failed in the 
privileges of their position The Futuie of an Uluuon 
(1928) IS a •'lastcrpiece of exposition ol the sceptical icli 
gionist. Like its successor Cwthzatwn ami Dtuontent 
(1930), Its rone is pessimistic, despondent It offers neither 
hope nor consolatujn His position is consistent with the 
fundamental points of view arising from the conflicts 
whose neurotic aspects engaged his professional attention 
In view ol Fieud’s own confession that his tendcnc) to 
ward medicine was not of the strongest, and that he was a 
clinician by the loute of analysis, one is tempted to legaid 
the application of psychoanalysis to the philosophy of life 
as the most congenial of Freud’s occupations Equipped 
with principles he .is free to cairy them to their ultimate 
conclusions. He becomes a clinical philosophei. 

I have carried this survey of the applications and impli¬ 
cations of psychoanalysis far enough to make cleat that 

• Zwcig hiastus of Healing, 
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Freudiamsm attempts far more than a scientific theory nt. > 
the neuroses and related mental substruaures, consists of 
more than a therapy and a pedagogy, and becomes a com* ^ 
“ prehcnsive philostiphy of living. The applications of psy¬ 
choanalysis, so many of them bv thinkers not directly con¬ 
cerned with psychology or psychiatry, illustrate the wide 
influence of Freudian ideas. In that lies its appeal and its 
ch.ilknge. It proposes a reconstruction of the Getsteswts- 
^tnschaften, an attempt to bring the psychic procedures andi 
values within the coiitiol of the scientific method. 

What d'i scitnce, as a scheme of understanding, would 
affect but the thoughtful minoiitv—the intelligentsia who 
shape thtir couise by ciitical reflection—as a plan and 
policy of living, as a scheme of aims and values, affects 
a far huger group, it still a minority, eager for precepts 
of guidance in the personal conduct of their affairs. There¬ 
in lies the capital significance of the house that Fieud 
built; it proposes a new, modernistic style of psychic archi¬ 
tecture If accepted. It makes a different home of the hu¬ 
man habitation. On the apparently incidental issue as to 
whether and how lar l-reud is right oi wrong, depend mo¬ 
mentous consequences m the entire range of humanistic 
concerns That importance, authentic or alleged, forms a 
major incentive lor the present critical undertaking. 


1 




PART TWO 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
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A CRITIQUE OF A MONUMENTAL SYSTEM of interpreting thi?^ 
human psyche, its nature and all its works, was in^^ 
troduced by a survey of the composite parts of the struc-^ 
ture and design and composition of the house as FrcuCf^tJ 
built it. Among the great interpreters—including thosev, 
whose ambition or conviction of illumination however de- > 
rived, outran their performance—Freud has an assured 
place, it may be a place of hongr and pitying censure com- -, 
bined, as often befalls the heroic in any career. If his group 
in the hall of fame is that of the philosophers, he is the first 
representative who entered it by the route of a pioneering ' 
psychology. 

I have attempted to present the system objectively, when^ 
possible neutrally—but have departed from this policy by-.- 
introducing the critical note where it best served the read-i| 
er’s convenience to consider text and comment «in onc> 
vista. From the outset my purpose is critical, writing under? 
the assurance that the crisis in the fate of Freudianism is aitv: 
hand. With that task behind me, I proceed to the critique* ^ 
Since psychoanalysis is set forth as a science, the primary-i; 
obligation is to examine how far it meets the scientific *; 
criteria. In so complex a structure, the execution is as es- ^ 
sential as the design; a cause gains favor or fails by thc| 
manner of its support as well as by its platform. Psycho^ 
analysis is an art, and the analyst a practitioner. The I 
critique proceeds from principle to argument to practice, , 
Whither psychoanalysis.? is the concluding consideration^ 

137 * 
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f» 1 rhe critic in confronting Freud and all his works, faces a 
^{peculiar situation: a partial and reserved approval of pun- 
i^ple, a profound distrust of execution. He cannot com- 


‘lUend the greatness of a great delusion, nor yet condemn 
'Ihe delusion utterly, when he considers the merit ot the 


venture that luns through its intention and formulation. 
^Both positions icquiie candot, hut require as well dis¬ 
criminating standards and emphatic veulicts. The decisive 
verdict lies with the critical public; for the moment it is in 
the reader's hands. 



CHAPTER VI 


P5YCHOANALY5I5 VS 5CIENCE 


lOGIC AS CLNSOR 

I Asr I in RhADiR Upon a lot^icil inspection of 

the house thit 1 Kud built with lifelong /eal, with 
rare creative powers, with a distinctive flui foi applications 
— idmirible qualities, contnbuting to the wide interest m 
his sinking contributions, but with slight ben mg upon 
the linil ]udi»ment which is whether the monumental 
stiiictuie can piss the tngmtcnng test The excursion is 
not one to fill the idle moments of in empt) dav, it is an 
exicting t isk, but indispcnsiblc lo« in appraisal ol the 
comprehensive body of ideis bv meins ot which Freud has 
pioloimdlv iHccted the world of mind we live in 
WcK It not toi such insistent ic ilitics as laws of gravity, 
sticsscs ind loids fixed properties of wood, brick, stone 
md steel, wen ol wind ind weither, iiehiiecture might 
be i e isu il urn ehiii diveisioii Inullcituil eonsliuction 
meets similir intxoi ible conditions in the wutien and un¬ 
written laws ot logic, likewise determined bv the building 
maicinl ol thought Logie governs the constructions that 
minds built in fust iid and further support of the thinking 
cntcipiise Logie inspects the result close 1 ) examining the 
critern ol evidence md the w in int of conclusions Logic 
IS blind to drimitic ipiieil deii to aesthetic sitisfactions, 
Logie, too IS a eensoi, though of i dilTeient order than 
the hrtudiin both guard the lealil) principle,’ the truth 
of seotng things is they iic Releised from the one set of 
limitations, wc build cistles m the an or in an im igmarv 
Spam, instantaneously pci feet and complete; mtcrprelmg 
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^ii)lgicil loyalties laxly, we indulge in spiteulations beyond 
'the sanction ot evidence and reason. We icquire no }x;r> 
Units for thought construction^; they arc judged aUti cicc*' 

I don. Can psydioanalysis pass the censorship of logic ^ 1 hat 
^ is the question. 

Responsible thinking docs not yield crudely to wish; but 
in building theories on foundations of fact, there is oppor-* 
tumty at every turn for the subtle intiusion of favoicd in¬ 
terpretations, of finding what one is looking for, of con 
strumg data to conform to theory This temptation applies 
particularly to constructions, such as those of psychoan.ih 
SIS, in which the mteiplay of predilections and findings is 
mevitable. Bacon's immortal reminder ma\ be paiticulailv 
recommended to psychologists that natuic is more subtle 
than argument. 

A strictly logical censorship would forthwith exclude 
Frcudianism^ fiom the province ol the sciences Dunlap 
takes this (losition in MysUctsm, rteudtamsm and Siun 
ttpc Psychology His judgment is unrcscivcd In apfscal 
and method and conclusion, Frcudianism is declared a 
form of mysticism, it derives ns vogue and its appropiiatc 
place on tlie shelves of bookshops, where it eonsoits with 
phrenology, “new thought,” spiritism and fallacious sys¬ 
tems of cliaractei reading, from the persistent longing foi 
complete revelations and dramatic solutions of liuman 
problems. Its claims to reuignition as a science arc consid 
cred negligible. Believing it faiicr to temper logic to the 
imperfections of psychology—if not a shorn lamb, at least 
an immature one—I cannot accept this sweeping con- , 
demnation The logic of a Daniel come to judgment, 
when judging so complex an issue, may well, rendci a 
moie tolerant verdict. 

The fallacies of Freudiamsm are indeed manifold, and 
its violations of good sense and sound rcasomng diveise 
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and flagrant; but the scientific intention inheres in the 
Freudian quest. Freud’s search is a legitimate extension 
the psychologist’s pursuit in understanding human nature; 
his clinical therapy is conceived as an effective diagnosis of 
ncproses and their relief. If he goes amiss in consttliction 
and becomes one of the Builders of Delusions, as Ward 
suggests; if he is to be classified, as Gilhs places him, 
among the FaFe Messiahs, it is not bv taint of a paranoid 
stieak noi ol a messianic confidence. If he carries on his 
project so looseU that he misleads othcis and deludes 
himself, the cardmil error is a logical misjudgmcnl of an¬ 
other ordci How far the house that Freud built is scien¬ 
tifically designed is one question, how far it is scientifically 
constructed is anothei, Ixith considerations are funda¬ 
mental. When Watson, behavionst, p'^edicts that in the 
neir future, anvone using the psychoanalytic procedure or 
tcrminologs will be classed with the phrenologists, I dis¬ 
sent as positivth lor the error in the program of phrenol¬ 
ogy aiose tiom a complete misleading of body mind rela¬ 
tions. Upon flimsy, preposterous evidence. Gall announced 
the pretentious discovery of a complete cranial-ccrcbral- 
psychic code 1 hroiigh the lure of a mistaken idea, a good 
anatomist hecuiic in absurd psychologist The decipher¬ 
ments vvete IS wrong as the psychology of the day was 
crude and the anatomy forced Freud in action may be as 
cMiavagaiu, is cieed-bound in supporting his thesis as was 
Cxill in his, but the principles of the two solutions of the 
whys and hows of human behavioi were quite otherwise 
arrived at 1 hough separated by only a hundred years, they 
are logical centuries apart 

If, Jfeckifig other disparaging analogies, we turn to Gall’s 
conttmpoiars, Mcsmci, and his theory of an “animal mag¬ 
netism” and the cures by its means, we come upon a mys¬ 
tical, an unsubstantiated system, in defense and employ- 
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mcnt of which thcori&t and physician and charlatan are 
uncertainly coinhincd. Yet this unscientific intrusion did 
not deprive the “magnetic” phenomena of their reality. In 
some respects Mesmer’s clinical observations were nearer 
the truth than the academic denials, and aroused an inter¬ 
est which led to the discovery of hypnosis; this in turn 
led to the recognition of suggestion and the subconscious 
workings ol mind. Piecisch in these now accredited mech¬ 
anisms of the psyihc, Fieud, continuing the scientific 
ijiicsi, found the gouind-cliics (1) Ins inteipretation. The 
case of Fjcudiani.sni cannot be thrown out of court; to do 
so would be as unpist to Fiend as unwise for psycholt)gy. 
In asking what is wrong in his presentation, we must 
grant Freud the same scientific intention as mspiics ad¬ 
herents of other psychological s( hooks with whose lender- 
ings we may toi di/Tercnt reasons disagree If ps\cho- 
an.ilysis ere not a worthy claimant for scientific recogni¬ 
tion, this book would not be wiitien. 

'The physic.il and the mental sciences, with ec]ual loy.ilty 
lo logic, meet their obligations difTcreiuly. The claims of 
psychoanalysis must lx tolerantly considered. The truth of 
psychoanalytic principles will never lx confirmed with a 
Q. E. D. lin.ility. They will become more or less accepl- 
ahle to critical psychologists and psychiatrists by reason of 
their coherence with a large though irregular bixly of ex¬ 
perience, of the suppoit they find in biological foundations, 
of their applicability to clinical histories and to character 
analyses within the ranges of normal hch.ivior; and they 
will bc' rejected by reason of defection in these respects. 
Freuefs fetlile grasp of logical jxinciples is a cardinal mis¬ 
fortune for psychoanalysis; it should not discredit the en¬ 
tire structure. 
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THF FREUDI 4 N HOSIO 

How Freud discovered or constructed homo psycho* 
analyttcus has been jirescnied. We are now to examine the 
nature ot the creature, not as he emerges concrctelv in the 
flesh trom the elmieal sanctum, but as the insight there 
oluaincd leads to tht reconstruction of homo in general. 
As such a homo, I may ask in personal, practical vein, how 
much better do 1 understand what manner ot creature 1 
am or my Icllow beings aic, as the result ol spending a 
goodlv mimlx:i of hours and much mental perspiration m 
reading l-icud md the Fieudians, oi even by being psycho¬ 
analyzed mvscli^ As a peculiar variety of homo called a 
psychologist, I am interested in‘placing the Freudian m 
relation to other ps\ chologies, in formulating the basic 
|.X)sitioiis Irom which results the Freudian view of homo 
with all his contradictions Yet m asking these questions, 
I have esci in mind the underlying cjucry How far is the 
Freudian homo lurhcntic, how tar an aitilact, how far a 
nciroiic, hov\ lai a libtP 

Hut hrst what yoes into the making of this homo, real 
or alleged^ 

In cLiitcst summity I find three guiding concepts The 
hrst IS tht stibconsdotis homo Psychology has come to rec¬ 
ognize that no amount ot study of the comprehensive il¬ 
luminated mental life which appeals in conscious reflec¬ 
tion, however aided and abetted by evploratorv devices, 
will ever reveal the inward and complete man; that reve¬ 
lation requiics the inclusion of the subcon-kcmus, indeed 
the emphasis u{K»n it Subscribing to that doctrme, 1 in so 
far ertroll in tht Freudian guild Freud did not discover 
the subconscious life and its mechanisms; much had been 
contributed bv others before and far moie since, con¬ 
cerning submerged psychic behavior. So universally was 
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the existence of the psychic Atlantis recognized thit when, 
years ago, Stanley Hall proposed the milogy ol the ice¬ 
berg, with a segment above the s\ iter Ime repicsentmg the 
conseioiis and the i ii grciui ind insisible mass below 
rtpiescnting the subconscious, the simile w is cigcrl) ac¬ 
cepted huithcimoie, I-icuds gential plm ol evploiing 
certain phases ol the submtiged hie ind his clues to their 
souiees, appeal to me is in pnneiplc sound, he his iddcd 
much of pnman import met to oui total \it\s of hum in 
motives and mcehinisms Hut wheihcr the ^pcitfic men 
net in which hrtud conceives the subconscious md clib 
orates Its participition in the ps) hie hie is w in uued oi 
coneet, is a totuU\ difjtttni question On th it issue 1 must 
regjstei a lar larger measure ol nieetion thin ol accept 
anct, with tlir rejections pertaining to matters lundimtn 
I'll The pTtudiwn iiiKonscious >ctms tome in the mini 
a conee^ seientiiic illy weak and in its ipplieations van 
ously misleading My manv md emphatic protests igiinst 
Freudian conclusions would doiibilt's exclude me horn 
the guild, if not being with them I im dcelircd igainsl 
them. 

The second leading concept, shaping the n iturc of /lomo 
Fteiiduns is libido, the libtdttud homo The nub ol it ill 
is so simple is this th u it is useiul to have i woid— i most 
generic woid—to summui/e the bisie i tint keeps hie 
going Call It e iiergv, call it the tlan vtud call it the com 
posite ol the vital urges; call it the zest and the inteiest in 
living, recognize that ii is biologic il in core but acquires 
a rich psychic oveigiowih in which it lives and moves and 
has Its complicated being, and \ou have libido That some¬ 
thing keeps us going is so obvious that it seems strange 
that we got along so long and so well without this handy 
coinage But a welcome addition to i technical vocabulaiy 
dots not of Itself make new knowledge; and what insight 
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It confers may readily turn to confusion if the forces coxv^ 
stituting libido are prcdilectively conceived If all libido w 
sexualized, the psychological game becomes i totally dif- 
fcicnt one The critical problem recurs What is the naturO 
of this complex dn\c to live and to live ibundintlv^ Has 
Fieud inicrprtiod u rightly^ On tins issue my reaction is 
a mi td one I rccogni/c the utility of the term and its 
place in ps\cholo4v bur cannot accept the Freudi in devel¬ 
opment of It Lihidmal ps\choIogv is legitimate indeed 
fundimental To hrtud bclonas the credit ot turning psy- 
chologx III this direction ind with the pioper inclusion of 
subconscious rnoto iiion of primars function even in the 
txilted reichcs ot secondir) development Libido hts a 
fundimental subconscious com[X)ntnt, howcsei readily 
/lonio sapiens counts to lecogni/t . nd consciously direct 
his libido wjsclx (1 LinsMselv 
The third fund iment i] concept in the T rcudi in scheme 
IS sublimation I his term I would extend beyond the Inn 
ited meaning which Ficiid usuall) gives it Suhlim ition is 
the diiecting of i specific urge, which mi) have an unde** 
sit iblc or 1 hmiicd outlet to i mote dcsirihle ind higher- 
grade cxpiession siiblim ition is invoked in ill redirec¬ 
tions of the uiges h\ which the iip|)tr level refined, social¬ 
ly clahoriic and icccptiblc products of the psvche have 
emerged An inipoitini phise of siiblim ition is sociali/a- 
tion, the coinplctci id]usmicnt of lith ivioi to othets, m all 
sorts and conditions oi relations, and with consideration 
for other Men would not go far in sublimition without 
the social influence In sublimition the originil impulse js 
preserved and its higher cxpiession ittlined Sublimation 
epitopizes piogressive development It is closely associated 
with the tichti nd cleiivative satisfactions of the surplus 
life of leisure uid luxury, when the fundimcntils have \ 
hetn provided foi SublimAlion accompanies the process of 
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develupmtnt; we sublimate as we grow m psychic stature. 

Without siicctssivt stages of sublimation we should still 
be dost to tht primitive status ol the tave-man The ci\i- 
lizul life IS the sublimated lift Since libido is the compit- 
htnsivc 11 mu foi iht uigts, ii is in a sense piofoundly true 
that libido IS whai is sublimited In all these respects 
Freudnn ps)Lholo4’v is a iltpth ps\ lu loijy imhifiing the 
submitgecl or suppressed subconscious it is a lihidintd 
psyehulog\, rtkinng behaMoi to basic iiigcs it is i stthlt 
mutton psvehology, tiacing the coiiise ot the pssche born 
the piim il 11 end to the hn il lot in II i suhseripiion to this 
proguni as i vit il one entitles one u be i inked as i brtud 
lan, 1 el urn tint ippelluion Si».h ikptn psvcholo^s is pt 
culiatly the piopci siuely ol muikind 

1 K E U D S \ 1) ( () \ I 1: M I o K V R 'i P S S ( 11 O L O ( S 

The con* Ui SI on upon which the niolil of the 1 reudian 
syinphonv conseiges is not neeessanh tint ol his composi 
turn in any oj its movemeiiis \s I conttivc ot intcipict it, 
there is nothjnt> m the I leuch in tht me nothiiu: in f icud * 
approaeh to psveholons ineliKbiu its elue in the ibnor 
mal—thai eomj Is the piogi im ot the letinl ptilotmanct, 
the ama/ing claboritc seorc ol FitiKlnni with all its ths 
* cordaiit, iflconsistent e\tiiv'£[int cbstoiting v uuitions I 
can protect imat»iinti\cl\ i depth ps\eholon\ with the 
leading pans assigned, is in the utual pitscnt ition, to the 
siibtonscious with its suhmergenet s, lusions and suppres¬ 
sions, to the bisie uigts whether design itcd is libido or 
otherwise, to sublnn ition in ill its lepeitoiv of tr insloima- 
tion, which would advintc oiii insight into human be 
havior, strengthen our comrol—thit of neurotic iinpcdi- 
mtnis specifically—and yet read dtogethcr ditleicntly and 
be eondueted in a wliolh seieniibe temper This po‘sible 
Frtudianism would have been a far less dramatic recon 
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Struct!on than the actual system, but a far more wholesome ! 
as well as more authentic one. 

\tt the fact remains that the aichittclural signature on 
the house of psy^hoan ilysis is that ot Freud; plan and 
txtcntioii aic is ht presents them Wc tan no more chcxise 
in inttllutual histoiy than in the sequence of human 
cstnts, political and ctoiuimic, how ihc shifts of change 
shall tonu ihoul The latt itmains that through the com- 
pdling iiuiinicv ind broid scope of its appeal, psvclio- 
anahsis his piovcd an clltv^nc thallcnue t»> the rtcoii- 
**stiuction li ps\choloijv and psyehiitiv; it has affected 
\va\s ot living and thinknig coniprthcnsntly That fact 
pliers I Kud in the hisioi) of ide is and incidentally justi- 
iies the pie sent \cntuit 

Othti 11 ends in cnntenipoi u\ psv hology were already 
inoMiii, ti)\\ lid due sunt desii ihlt diTtv.iinn and empha- 
Ms ( hild Fs\cholog> iiul Social PsychologN and the in¬ 
ert isinu lonsideiation ol pcisonilit\ in (jtneral Ps\chol- 
ogv txpitss the same in eiesi in the deepti, aiTtclist, prim- 
iti\e eseiv d ly ita tions e»j (\cin d ly hit This \itali/cd 
study ol hum in hehiMoi in its setting ot uiges and mo¬ 
tives hu suppltminttel ind in liigt me isuit rcplaecd the 
loo liniittd ind le idemic iintstigaiion ol the intflleetual 
pioctssts inti the machintiy of mind- all with great bene¬ 
fit to hum in undtrst inding and the eondutt of lilc Hut it 
itmained lor 1 leud to give i dirt el ion to psychology 
yyhith it will ret iin to the end of hum in rtfltelion “Know 
thy hidden »ell ihus spake 1 rtud 

Iht majoi occupations of modem psvehologv, as they 
took form in Wunilt s laboi itory at Leipsie, eoiiecrned 
the piifti machintiy of inttlleetual operations The impe¬ 
tus of that sehod has spent its initial ioree; its important 
contributions leave iintouehed the vital problems of the i 
deeper and moit intimate psychic life The animus and 



.^^^urposc motivating the Freudian conspectus expressed die 
f?:#pirit of the times, which its vogue has come to represent, 
fflt was not the proposed of a depth psychology but Freud’s 
^version of it that aroused protest, because it presented a re- 
\pulsive, distorted semblance of the admittedly idealized 
human psyche of the moralistic and intcllectualistic psy- 
; chologists. Psychoanalysis as first encountered seemed to 
be the embodiment of the improper study of mankind. 
The disinclination to envisage man as he really is, added 
to the academic absorption in specialized phases of mental^ 
- expression, goes far to account for ihe initial and intense 
opposition to the Freudian doctrines. On this issue, the 
‘ logic of the argument is wholly on the side of Freud. Truth 
vis independent of acceptability on moral or aesthetic 
... grounds; yet morality and beauty are themselves vital cx- 
^^pressions of sublimation. 

y; The pr-^'per offset of the “denatured” academic homo 
; was to be found in the biological reconstruction, deriving 
its impetus from Darwin. The human psyche, however 
; exalted by culture, must come to terms with the biological, 

' evolutionary homo. What Wundt had in mind in naming 
’ his pioneering text Physiological Psychology was little 
, more than its close affiliation with and dependence u|xjn 
physiology in accounting for the mechanisms of the sen- 
;vSory and motor apj aratus, and in supplying the cerebral 
y substratum for the psychic co-ordinations: more simply, in 
.^recognizing a soma for the psyche. The vital recognition 
;yt 3 iat all our sensory and motor patterns are scripts of an 
'.. evolutionary language, into whose idiom psychology, no 
less than physiology, must be translated if its meaning is 
. to emerge, was ^ir from adequately present in the Wpndt- 
t ian movement; it has come triumphantly to the fore since, 
j'; ,1 have called this conspectus Naturalistic Psychology, in 
t the spirit of the older use of the term, natural history. The 
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psychologist js j naturalist in the field of mind. He may 
be siiidving a child in the nursery, or an animal in its 
native haunts, or a bit of rcflc\ mechanism, or an elaborate 
KJetum pattern of an adult, or the soci »1 customs o( primi¬ 
tive oi civih/ed man, he is ever naturalist, even if an 
aeademie one. It he shaies the "leutoire iondness tor largc- 
calibrc woids, he ma> dwell upon the iiision of the natur 
hi^Untsih with the l^itliui histoitsih loi the most signifi- 
eant laet about man is his t ipacitv lor eultuic History is 
but the 1 opti Uvel humani/td sequence oi c\ents that 
w indei fai hut aie not delaLhed lioni their biological 
louts In the same movement for deeper undcistanding 
aiost tlu uigiossing stud} o*" ihe abnoiinal, which so vari- 
ousI}r reflects the ttiiiie i inge of the human endowment, as 
in a speetium wuh the eoloi seheine i!is.tr*-angcd. That, 
loo, tails within the natiir ilistic pictiiic, it portravs how 
the ps)chK natuie goes wiong Ihtse eollatcial inteiests 
were moving in paiallcl oibits to what eamc to e\pi-ession ‘ 
ill the I leudi in movement 

lltginiiing with a elinieal insight, Fiiudian psychology 
grew to a geiitial interpielation ot the psych**. As such, 
ii must pass the natuiahsiie test; it must be naturalized 
wnhin the greater einjure of mind in naiiiri The realities 
uiuleilying such concepts as subconscious, libido, and suh- 
lim uion must somehow be juovuled tor in the biological 
mhetitaiiee, and iin.giated with it 1 cannot recall that 
rieiid has inqiined how the ps'ehoanalytie complexities, 
which loim the ctniial eonttin ot his system and eompli- 
eale human cMstenec to the hicaking-point, eamc to pos¬ 
sess homo an 1 haiass hhuio nm why so much oi oiigmah 
nature must be sublimated; which is an equally pcitincnt 
inquiry. It is pieeiscly these queslions that 1 rcgaid as the 
most tundamcnt.il ot all; they must be raised even if they 
cannot be answeied. Otherwise, the foundations ot any 
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psychoanalytical system remain detached and questionable, 
a speculation without roots. This survey of the relations of 
Freudian to othei contributions to psychology may serve 
the fairer appraisal of its validity and value, whatever may 
be the final view of the solutions which Freud proposes. 

TII F “ UNCON SCI Ol S ” 

7 he NaturaU^tu Approach 

A regard for the logic of science raises reservations in 
the mind of a naturalistic psychologist as he confronts the 
impoiiant innovations of Freud Equally to be considered 
is the status of psychology in which Ereudianism appears 
as an applicant for recognition 'I he conflat of the psy¬ 
chologies IS an additional reason why it is not a simple 
matter to ♦ forth how Freudianism should be weighed, 
and just where and why it is found wanting The project, 
the Scheme, the system, the doctrine, the total interpre¬ 
tation which IS sunimari/ed as psychoanalysis, is not jiist 
either true or false It is not to be accepted as icplacing 
accredited psychology nor yet to be denied a place in that 
structure Nor is the status of psychology so well defined, 
nor Its basic principles so precisely formulated, nor its con 
tours of content so definitely outlined that its progiam of 
progress is established The flexibility of psychology is as 
much the result ol uncertainty or of floundering, as of tol¬ 
erance Were this not so, the ri\alry of solutions would not 
present such sharp contrasts, nor the babel of tongues 
among the psychologists be so confusing The builders arc 
• suffering from more than a division of idiom; they arc la- 
tx>ring ujjon different designs, with yet a faith or a 4 iopc 
that the facades will compose, or, it may be, with compla¬ 
cent neglect uf the others* projects That situation is un¬ 
fortunate; It would be made far more so if Freudunism 
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were to set irselt up as a rival to them all, which in ita 
prestnt temper it presumptuously claims lo be. 

C onvinctcl that the naturalistic approach offers the best 
hope tor an inclusive icconciliation, I shall consider psy* 
choanalysis from that approach bust to be examined is the 
most liindimcnt il and distinctive of the Freudian conr 
cepts wiihout which there would hi\e been no psycho- 
anal)sis the siibconstioiis The entire movement* arose 
upon 1 solution, in im:»tnious answer to a pertinent ques- 
*1011 1 he qutiv, piralki in moment lo Newton’s curiosity 
tonetinint> the 1 ilhng ipplc, v as wh\ hsstciieal symptoms 
should assume then special lorms ol pcLiiliar, suspiciously 
unhiologK il disuiilitits Physiologically they were “un- 
natiii il’; could they he made cC‘ appear psychologic illy 
naiiii li ^ 1 hcv could, if the psvchic tiu^ure included an 
unconscious ; foi the patient seemed the victim not the 
agent, ol the s)mpioms He fell their compulsion strongly 
but seemed ignoiant of then ptotenance The symptoms 
cfiiiformed to no physiological pattern and to no pattern (rf 
conscious eonstiiution The paialy/cd arm the blurred 
vision conespond to no com sc of impairment in nerve or 
muscle; nor vet ue the disabilities imagined 01 imaginary. 
How do they ai ise ? 

Yet It w ill hudly do to assume an ‘ unconscious” because 
one needs it foi explanation Much eailier in the stages of 
understanding, hyst^ ne il and <.llied symptoms were ex¬ 
plained as demon possession If sou are willing to assume 
that there are demons and that it is their “nature” to inflict 
these plaguing sym])toms upon their victims, the explana¬ 
tion of the s)mptoms is completely adequate On this as¬ 
sumption, witches were accused, tiled and executed. Our 
minds balk at any such unnatuial,” crassly unscientific 
explanation. The logic of witch trials is as offensive to 
our logical standaids as the execution ol suspects is m- 
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** 'humane to our moral standards. The Freudian **uncon* 
I'Hkious*’ «chat devises and imposes hysterical symptoms, is 
plainly conceived as a natural and not a supernatural 
agency; it arises somehow within the psyche. 

There were recent as well as ancient unscientific concep- 
' tions of the subconscious, arising as did Freud’s, from the 
study of the obscure borderland of the psychic—not quite 
* die same area of it but still “hysterical”—^including, along 
with hypnotism, the alleged and abundantly testified uc* 
counts of clairvoyance and telepathy. The theory of Hud¬ 
son in his The Law of Psychic Phenomena attained wide 
currency (though not among critical readers) forty years 
ago. He boldly announced that wc have two minds, the 
“subjective” and the “objective.” The “objective” is the 
conscious performer in our accredited mental daylit life; 
the “subjective” is the subconscious and is responsible for 
all the apparent mysteries and the peculiar phenomena of 
the rare, the transcendent, the abnormal. Hudson extended 
the hy)X)thesis to spirit communications; but his assump¬ 
tion was comprehensive enough witliout that application. 
If we have two minds, and if such arc their functions, psy¬ 
chology is supplied with a comprehensive solution, rather 
more acceptable than demon possession but equally unsub¬ 
stantiated. The idea was suggested by Carpenter’s earlier 
and wholly scientific study of this same field in his Mental 
Physiology, in which he set up tentatively the hypothesis 
of “unconscious cerebration.” 

Hudson’s views fell outside the range of legitimate 
science, though he, too, advocated a therapy based upon 
them. Today this episode in the history of the subcon¬ 
scious is interesting only as a chapter in the story of error; 
- the moral of which is plain. Freud’s “unconscious” must 
find a possible naturalistic basis, or it, too, will be relegated 
; to another, though far more important, chapter in the 
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same bo^k. As Dunlap considers that Freud’s ’'uncoil 
saous” has no scientific basis in fact, he rejects it as cotut- 
plettly as he would the theologist’s “demon possessiojRu** 
or Hudson s ^subjective mind ’’ Others, indeed the majority 
of psychologists and psychiatrists, concede its naturalistic 
intent but regird the evidence for it as so weak that they 
cannot accept Fieurl s account of the unconscious as valid. 
In mv opinion, the Ficudian “unconscious” (Freud doea 
not, of course posit an unconscious mind,’ only a variety 
of unconscious’ procedure), is in the mam an illegiu<^ 
mate, somewhat distoitcd extension of an actual relation, 
for which a tnturilistic explanation cm he found I regard 
It as most important to look for it, though Freud docs not 
rccogni/c the need of such ioundatir n nor is he disturbed 
bv its absence Accepting the icality ol Ins “unconscious,” 
and convinced that he h is unearthed its habits and habitat, 
he develops md cxploics its natiiie ind applies it confi¬ 
dently to the tuithcr cxplR^uion of the many realms and 
horderl mds ol the psvch<H®in this extension upon so hypo¬ 
thetical a hisis and uith such farrciehing applications, 
he the giounds lor rcriM' >n of the concept 


Biolo^ual roundations 


It \s IS Rivers who rccogni/ed the importance of seek** 
mg a physiologic il basis f^^r the subconscious It the world 
of mind js m fact organized about conscious and sub¬ 
conscious functions, the^^ioundations for this distinction ' 
must penetrate deep down m the organic structure Head 
and Riscis found a clue m the distinction between ffroto^ 
pat/nc (primitive) and epuntte (discriminating) senst- ? 
bihty. By experimenting upon themselves, they observedi > 


that when a nerve m the arm had been cut, the icstoratiofl 
of sensibility as the two severed ends healed, followed a 
definite older. Vague, crude, gross, pam sensation reap- 


I 

t 
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peared before the definite, localized and specific tactile 
sensations by which we use our limbs, ]oints, skin dis¬ 
cerningly Generalizing this distinction, he reached the 
suggestive conclusion that there is a piotopathic hie, which 
may set the limits of psyche in lowly organisms, crudely 
reacting to changes pleasant 01 unpleasant: this by fai 
antedates md underlies tht higher t>pc of sensibility that 
'fills tht conscious hori/oii Such is the epnnttc hjc 01 dis 
tinction, skill, correlation, pin pose The sensory motor 
mechanism offtts a elut ptttciii ot neural organization 
The two types ot scnsibihtv ptisist and combine and com 
pose the dermal psyche, in the fusion the epicritic sensa¬ 
tions dominate and the piotopathic recede, leaving some 
irregulai vestiges, like tickling and goose skin, as bio 
logical curiosities The dermal senses may be accepted as 
biological C les to the pnmarv sensory life, the eye and ear 
are. far more exclusively epicntic in evolutionary status 

Lxtending this distinction, the conscious life is cle irly 
cjMcntic; the subconscious life harbors a phase of the pio 
topathic, not the ultra-primitive palaeozoic protopathic 
thus discovered, but something biologically analogous. As 
the “conditioned reflex’ cxpciimtnl of Pivlov furnishes 
a physiological piototypc for simplei foims of habn, the 
Heaci-Rivers experiment supplies one for an ultimate dis¬ 
tinction of far leaching eonscqucnce Both refer to com 
ponents and patterns enteiing into behavior Hv extending 
the beaiing of the salivaiy gland experiment, “condition¬ 
ing” has grown to a momentous chapter in psychology 
and by that route in education Ihc nerve-section experi¬ 
ment may prove even more significant, piefacing the great 
chapters of the subconscious and the conscious lile Pioto- 
type, or bed-rock psychology is not conclusive; but it is 
objective and suggestive 

The details offer fuithcr suggestions During the re- 
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covcry stage, the normally epicritic skin reverts to a proto* ' 
pathic condition, m which there is no exact localization; 
the sensation radiates and may be felt at a distance from 
the point ol stimulation As the nerve heals, cpicritic sensa¬ 
tion IS restored; but for a time it could be banished again 
bv applying cold to the skin. Normally the epicritic crowds 
out what piotopathic sensibility persists Rivers* diamatic 
interpretation reads that sshile the divided and then re¬ 
united nerve in his arm was rcroveniig its epicritic sensi¬ 
bility, he ss^s actually c\ptntnciiig a sensation which had 
dropped out ot human experience aeons ago, being bio¬ 
logically “suppiesscd” in the fusion ol piotopathic with 
epiciilic elements “Utilization bv means of the process of 
fusion IS the fate of the giciter pait v*« the complex proc¬ 
esses which mak'* up protopathie scnsibiliiv. It is only 
the sm illcr part which undergoes th< other (ate of suppres¬ 
sion.” If WT accept what happens in the nerve-tiacts sup¬ 
plying the skin as a piototypc of more elaborate structures 
higher up, substituting “mental activity and mental ex- 
pci lence” lor dcinial sensibility, we may conclude that 
the key relation of subeonseious to conscious is “utiliza¬ 
tion by the piocess of fusion”; yet physiology provides 
foi a factoi which “required the more diastic measure of 
suppression ” 

The ob)Cct in citing this cxpeiimcnt is to indicate that 
a scientific concept ol the subconscious or unconscious 
must seek a biological foundation, or at least be compatible 
with it. When found, it is not a pi oof, but a clue; its evi¬ 
dence may tell as much oi moic against the Freudian “un¬ 
conscious** as for it Ihe discovery of a physiological form 
of “suppression” strengthens the case for psychological , 
suppression; it docs not identify or even assimilate tlic j 
two. Salivary psychology or dermal psychology is not a ^ 
model for cerebral psychology. Human bch.ivior at the pr- 
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binary complex level which the Behaviorist or the Freud¬ 
ian has m mind is the issue of a highly integrated nervous 
system. The contention of Watson that upper grade 
human behavior can be explained by “conditioning” com¬ 
parable to the l^avlos t>pc, is a wrong rendering of a 
biological analogy which Watson constantly has in mind. 

A Freudian would commit a similar crior if he held that 
intricate \arictics of hum in behavior are to bt explained 
by “suppression comparable to the Rivers t>pe. ^et both 
offer a biological analogy which Freud never has in mind. 

Without the nerve section experiment, a strictly natural¬ 
istic psychologist might well question whtthci there ccjuld 
be any radically suppiessed experience as Freud postulates; 
without the salivaiy gland cxpciiineni, he might equally 
question whethei habit formation of that type is basic. 
With both established, it still remains true ancl impoitant 
that the couiplex hie of our trained habits is not a compli¬ 
cated “salivation ’ expeiienee, nor is a complex a compli¬ 
cated “dermal” expeiienee Ihc piimal form is not the 
hnal form but has heaiing upon it Later and higher forms 
of “conditioning* or “suppression” are not of the same 
ordei; for other lictors aiise independently and also fuse 
with It The panorama of behavior is illuminated fiom the 
“conditioned** footlight; a parallel illumination emerges 
from the piotopaihic epiciitie base and the consequent in¬ 
tegration hy fusion 

Having in mind this ludimentary paradigm, we do 
better to accept the more inclusive terms of “primary” 
and “secondary” function This biological category is 
indispensable to depth psychology, whether developed 
upon d Freudian basis 01 otherwise. Primary function 
fuses with and is replaced by secondary function; the 
secondary is distinctly conscious, elaborately epicritic; the 
subconscious (typically more “conscious** than “sub”) con- 

I 
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tubutes the primary function that ever sup|X)rts conscioiai' 
l>ehavior The submergence may be to any me»vsgic ol 
depth, the emergence with any degree of clarity But th^ 
principle of it all is fuston fusion at all k vels, m all varies 
ties of integration Fusion domilines above suppression; 

It IS a tusional psychology th ir I h ivt presented in my • 
volume I he Stthconscwu^ The term ‘subconscious** is 
far more acceptable, for “suppression ’ is often a minor 
factor, if indeed it be suppression .ind not mere Iv sub¬ 
mergence, an underground vuicty of both fusion with 
and detachment from the conscious strcim For the many 
vaiicties of this rclal'on the concept of diwociatton seems 
to me as to minv other psvchologists cssentiilly correct, 
but subject to iufthci cvtcnsion Mcluding the important 
1 reudian fictois with then cjuiliiv oi ^ensored suppres¬ 
sion, at times sir mgclv, it times simpl) motivated. 


Dissociation and Suppiession 

Flow dissociation oeeuis, the diopping out of a phase 
of psychic traffic from the major current—somewhat as 
in a nvci a by sticain is formed by in obstructing sand 
bank—IS a pioblem of moment It sets up assoei ition and 
dissociation as eolliteril functions It is to Fiend’s ever¬ 
lasting eiedit th it he recognized the eompidicnsivc spiead 
of this range of psjehic movement and indie lud a vital 
factor rcgirding its souiee Thai key otlui psvchologists 
who had studied subconscious phenomt n i —myself among 
them—had lirgtly* >ct not quite comfileiely, but rathei 
stupidly neglected It is the dynamic factor of motive* 
Before Freud wc wete studying ‘the subconscious” too 
muc]^ on a descriptive lescl (1 use this objcctihcd but not 
personified term as a label of eomenienec, not as indicat¬ 
ing an indtpendent reality Theic is no “the subcoa- ^ 
seious”; there arc subconscious pluses and components in \ 
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the total psychic stream ) We were analyzing relations of 
what was retained and what lost in the main stream 
and by currents and motivations We neglected what forces 
caused the divergent channels 
This neglect was intelligible, beeause the standaid 
phenomena recognized as subconscious were of the type 
of automatic wniings ind similai automatism* in which 
intellectual puiposivtntss amid detachment was the stnk 
ing feature 1 he problem ss is how knowledge md intclh 
gent control could be cxticiscd apparenth without con 
tact with the stmdird diiccting self Siipci capicit), raihei 
than incapacit), was minifcsted, onl\ the tiance stitc 
light oi deep, suggested i depiisitum ol function, ilong 
with the exercise ot othci tunctions not oidinirily it com 
mand L\p!es*cd quite simph, hvpnosis dipped deeper 
down into tht primus stieam ^ ct motivations ippc ircd 
in somnambulisms (1 had c died them “quests”), in luguts, 
as indic iting escape horn home lies, in duil oi conflicting 
personalities to ex[iress friistrited oi denied phases of 
desire lii all these imncsi is there w is the tvpe of complete 
dissociation su,^gesting suppression, it once thought of is 
such By the single stiokc of in illumin iting idea, I rcud 
wrote the word “suppicssion” on the psychological map; 
and It has come to stiy Ideas systems of sensibilities or of 
memories, ot coordin itions of movement, could he forgot 
ten ill the ordinir) sense, hut imncsi i might also under 
circumstances be a dynamic product, is though the nver 
threw up its own detiching sandbank The principle of 
subconscious determinism was discovered psychology 
was enriched The mechanism ippears in the hysterical and 
allied impairments which occupied Freud Here w|is un¬ 
earthed a novel phase of the subconscious, not an automa¬ 
tism, but a strangely motivated disability Foigetting, 
which ordinarily is a (flopping out, may lie thought of as a 
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being pushed out;' the mechanism that worked the trafe 
door of oblivion merited careful examination. Again 
critical question: Has Freud developed this vein of under^f^ 
ground psychology profitably, correctly? vS 

Continuing the development of a naturalistic (phys^l 
ological) basis for the subconscious. Rivers points outf^ 
that in inhibition we have a mechanism, common to low ^^‘1 
and high levels of behavior, essential to every phase of>| 
activity, subject to abnormal expression, and underlying^! 
the limitations of anaesthesia, h.jnosis and much else. To * 

0 m ' 

begin with, there are nerve tracts of excitation which dis“ U 
charge muscle-fibres singly and in correlated groupings, ot ^ 
induce secretions of glands; and there are inhibitory fibres 
which hold back and check. Nature, it has lieen well saidj 
drives by two reins, and one is a check-rein. The far more 
complex inhibitions of shyness, the difficulties in the re¬ 
lease of impulse through the presence of counter-impulses, 
the paralyses of fright, the hypnotic rigidities, the hesita- ^ 
tions of embarrassment or doubt, are as familiar to every . 
observer of human behavior as in simpler form they ap- ■; 
pear in the physiologist’s experiments. They represent con- ■; 
flicts between letting go and holding back. "Suppression . 
by which experience becomes unconscious is only a special - 
variety of the process of inhibition.” This important formu¬ 
lation of Rivers goes far to naturalize suppression; it ; 
strengthens the Freudian concept, not nece.ssarily FreudV : 
application of it. Rivers goes farther and sets forth how.% 
the cruder “all or none” type of reaction—as in the violent 
responses of children—give way to the graded and shaded^ 
responses characteristic of mature, controlled, discriminate | 
ingly, inhibited behavior. The child completely lets go or h 
completely holds back; the adult adjusts one tendency to . 
the other. The association of the thalamus as the seat df 
emotional response (by Cannon.and others) as opposed 
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'tke Cortical control, again suggests a physiological basis m 
the brain structure tor that far^rea^ing distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary function, that is the very 
Hamlet of depth psychology 

Because of then fundamental importance and my belief 
that the substitution of the terms primary and secondary, 
both as vocabulary and in our thinking, for the Freudian 
terminology, will do much to clarify the relations and 
avoid obscuranimg identification, I add a word as to these 
valuable terms As to their origin, Jung, who uses them 
freely, explains in a letter to Dr Koback that he boi rowed 
them from Otto Gross Dte CerebreUe Secundarjunettonen 
(1902) They are there used physiologically, but aie most 
significant in their psychological implications Primitive 
and derivative psychology, the psychology of low and of 
high estate carry the suggestive distinction The whole 
forms a comprehensive concept indispensable to much 
that underlies the modern, including the Freudian ap¬ 
proach I shall use the terms freely and interchangeably, 
and with their combined implications, harking bick to 
physiological and psychological beginnings and endings 
I summarize them thus Reflexes and gl mdular stresses 
and org mic sensations and fixed coordinations, innate ap¬ 
titudes and instinctive urges and the dispositions, inhibi¬ 
tions, the level of infant life and simpler animal structures 
and early cultural stages, are all representative of the pri¬ 
mary function, either wholly or dominantly Distinction, 
habit, direction reflection, matuied emotions, sentiments, 
tastes, skills, prohcitncies, controls, withdrawals, anxieties, 
opinions, beliefs, ideals, standards, scruples, prmciples, re¬ 
flections generally, arc secondary function, wholly or pre¬ 
dominantly; and in the interplay psychology finds its 
problems, and life its perplexities There is much oppor¬ 
tunity in so complex a dynamism for relations to become 
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mixed and functions to go wrong. This method of con-* 
skK ration is of permanent value to the psychologisty 
whether theoretically or piacticaliy minded Like much 
else, though it is !>> no mt.ins a hicudian coiitrilmtion, it 
has been enriched (as well as dccKlcclly confused) by the 
psyclioanalyiic use ol it, sshieli makes ol it somctlung very 
difleient fiom what it naiuialistically is. 

It IS well to explain again that the use of the same term 
foi jiioccsses sside apait in the physiological, and espe- 
eiall> 111 the psychological stale, docs not identify or even 
assimilate them The tontiast in status may be far more 
signihtam than the anilogv, which, however, for eompara- 
li\t purposes may jusiiiy tlicir imlusion in one evolution¬ 
al y senes In that sc list inhibition ex*^' nds Irom the infant’s 
withdr.iwal fioni a stiangt pan of arms lo a religionist’s 
conseitnlious seruple, but the out is in no sense the other; 
neithei is the shvness a seiuple, noi the seruple a shyness, 
llie lael that a mcelianisin is piovieled foi both varieties 
of checkings, supplies the concept with a natuialistic sanc¬ 
tion 1 aboos and inhibitoi\ reflexes must be wholly differ¬ 
ently lonsidcred, ^et, gisen the appropriate psyehic mech¬ 
anism, we arris e at the lattei fiom a foundation m the 
formei Sudi is esoluiion within the psyche conditioned 
by evolution within the soma Similarly, the biologist may 
stall in one organism with an eye sjxit, and end in man 
svith a pair of hiiioeulai loveal retinae; or Darwin may 
call the roots of a plant its “biam"- all analogies but not 
realities. Foi these and allied reasons, the trend ol Fieud*s 
piojcet and intention, whalesei our opinion of its execu¬ 
tion, is in line with the fundamental progress of psychol¬ 
ogy.* It IS useful to consider the primal origins of final 
forms of behavior, and sec the exalted m the lowly. ^ 

To a naturalistic psychologist this is important. It gives 
him a sense of secuiity m follosMiig as far as he can the 
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EamiHcations of subconscious behavior, even when its trail 
becomes obscure. It disposes him favorably to the princi- 
of the Freudian project, while yet it insists that the 
^development of the subconscious shall remain true to a 
' baluralistic conception logically earned out. To recognr/c 
i^semblances and relations within an evolutionary scheme 
is the very key-note of naturalistic science; to identify 
d!iem and ignore their wide separation in status and mean¬ 
ing is a misleading fallacy, of which Freud and the Freud¬ 
ians have been flagrantly guilty. 

Critique of *'Ucs*' 

My general conclusion in the light of all the phenom¬ 
ena referable to subconscious participation is that the 
■ Freudian “unconscious,” which is curtly written “Ucs.,” 
plays a m' Or but real part within the orbit of normal 
buman behavior, and that the part it plays is far more cor¬ 
rectly interpreted as a factor in the total subconscious 
phases of psychic organi'/ation. In that process and product 
the major role is fusion, a fusion of primary and secondary 
function, and of successive integrations within the vast pri¬ 
mary range. Fusional psychology dominates; when it re¬ 
cedes or the integration fails, some form or measure of 
recessive dissociation may be involved along with the 
dominant association. It may proceed in those constitu¬ 
tionally disposed to a fairly deep, temporary or prolonged 
dissociated state, which in turn may be partly physiologi¬ 
cally, more commonly, psychologically conditioned. In this 
comprehensive scheme of dissociational states (or proc- 
, esses) the Freudian “unconscious” can and should be fitted. 

Freud, of course, acknowledges the fusional aspedi; he 
cjdls it the “forc<onscious”; I refer to it as the supporting 
' subconscious, supporting the conscious; the primary sup- 
porting the secondary function; in remote analogy, the 
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protrtpathic supporting and giving way to the epicritjH 
sensibilities and activities. For this concept of subconscion^^ 
functioning in all ranges, there is sound biological siipp^i^r| 
in the integration-patterns of the nervous structure, 
dissociation occurs—in moments of “absence,” in lapsi^ht 


. of the attention, in trance-states, in automatisms, in drean0i||f 
ing, in somnambulism—there is a rearrangement of 
which affords an additional insight into the normal rclanilr 
lions of subconscious to conscious components. 


One important phase of that relation it remained fer*/ 
Freud to point out. Because it appears markedly in thd;’ 
analysis of neurotic conditions, one might tentatively call; 
it the “neurotic subconscious,” as one might call the dis-v- 
sociated phase, the “trance or automatism subconscious” \ 


Each of us may be temperamentally more or less disposi^ 
to one or other of these tendencies. In both there is a widev 


range from slight to marked, from normal to abnormal, 
That all such relations, sharpened and exaggerated as they 
are in the abnormal, appear also in milder degree in thC'^ 
normal, is a general principle of abnormal psychology,.!;^ 
well established independently of the Freudian evidefacc, J 
hut strengthened and enriched by it. ^ 

The statement just made that the characteristic “neurotJaP;' 
subconscious” occurs throughout the normal series makes^ 


it unfair so to designate it; it is more precisely a phase of 
motivation at times (hut not universally, as Freud claims) 
present and in certain neurotic conditions playing the de- 
cisive role, also there assuming a neurotic quality, whidb’/i 
it docs not display ordinarily. By this I mean that all o^;! 


us harbor and entertain, build up and come to terms witl^'| 
a Ffeudianized (along with a supporting) subconscious^d 
but which does not at all attain the neurotic proportions.w 
or physiognomy; that we all have our conflicts in which 
conscious and subconscious factors interplay. Because suc^pl 
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conflicts are dominantly emotional, one may equally desig- 
tiate this phase as the “emotional subconscious “ If it be 
understood that the term implies only a trend m the di¬ 
rection of the alibi, escape, transformation mechanisms of 
Freud, the “Freudnni^td subconscious"' is at once distinc¬ 
tive and acceptable 

My criticism in a nutshell is this* that Freud drags m 
this “emotional subconscious” svhen the “dissociated sub 
conscious” (a failure in fusion) is adequate, far mote 
natural and convincing An illustration may be helpful 
Let it be a minor point with no important bearing on 
Freud's mijor thesis only upon his logic Ihe mild dis 
sociativc factor ot i distracted state ot mind may usually 
does, account completely for a lipsc When a lector, de 
lisering a stimon on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, pronounced the words ‘\cs* Wc have a \ei> 
queer Dean,” the parishioners knew that he meint “Wt 
have a vc* deal Queen”, for they knew that he was given 
to these inverting, and in this instance, diverting, lapses; 
and they knew that he was likewise not on cordial terms 
with the Dein of the Cathedral church in which he was 
preaching Acapting mildly the subconscious motivation, 
one may infet that the sentiment expitsscd a deepet 
thought diplomatically suppressed Since he had been guil 
ty of similar lapses with no such motivation, it seems far 
more consistent to regard this also as an accident of distrac 
tion, and refrain from making mountains of molehills, and 
elaborate and fantastically labored books on the Psycho 
pathology of Evet\day Life out of a topic suited for a 
casual after-dinner address at a psychologists' convention. 
The most serious of all lapses is a lapse in the seifse of 
proportion 

Similarly, a drill sergeant in a moment of confusion 
^a\c the order “St]uaward Fod*”, which the amused re- 



cruits readily translated into; “Forward Squad!” HaiI 
there been an ingenious Freudian among them, the 5% 
nught have been analyzed. Why should lust this order bi 
re\ersed? There must be a reason. “Squaw** is the Indian^ 
foi wife The drill sergeant must be at odds with his wife, 
Icars her, takes orders trom her. The subconscious clue is 
found. But IS this science, or a game that anyone can play 
who finds it amusing or worth while? 

It was as familiar before as after the Freudian emenr 
dation that there are collateral conscious and subconscious 
streims of thought, the subconscious supplying the con¬ 
scious, with occisional interferences and breaks m their 
fusion or intcgiaiion, and with now and then a fragment 
ol motive precipitating the issue That is all clearly within 
the play of the subconscious, subject occasiomlly to the 
stresses oi suppression; it does not demand a distinctive 
“unconscious” suppressed so decpl>— spu*fo< versenl^t, to 
revive the submarine phiase, sunk without leaving a trace 
or clue—as to be assigned a scpaiate category One may 
readily admit from what we know of abnormal dissocia¬ 
tion that in the neurotically disposed, here and there, now 
and then, the sinking may be profound, unrecoverable ex¬ 
cept by an appropiiaic diving technique, be it by hypnosis, 
by lelease through dissociation, by a free flowing talk aided 
by free association, by dream interpretation or what no^ 

This more plastic and elastic view of the subconsaous 
range, as icpially oi the motivation factor, which may have 
any value in the game from pawn to king, is far more con¬ 
sistent with the total knowledge of psvchic integration of 
primary anci secondary function, is more consistently 
natuaalistic. It protects from extreme application ot cither 
motivation or deeply sunk suppression; it compels a con¬ 
stant reference to the hierarchy of function in which the 
relations develop. It would have saved Freud from the un- 
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pardonable sin of universalizing the complexes, making it 
the fate of man horn of woman to be doomed to everlast¬ 
ing sex damnation. 

In* addition Ficud confuses the two sources of the sub¬ 
conscious content. The one subconscious content is derived 
from the individual experience; it represents the sum total 
of all that I personally want to forget in my own past and 
present psychic assaults or guilts or difficulties, my personal 
concealments, of which incidentally 1 may and must also 
be partially aware. The other is the far more rudimentary, 
primitive source, so archaic as to he racial evolutionary, 
reaching its tide in infantile stages, all operative in an un¬ 
developed form of psychic life. Yet it is precisely this 
vague, early, inchoate “unconscious” which is endowed by 
Freud with a magical potency to make its reverbet ations 
felt long years afterward, with all the detailed clarity and 
' effective reinstatement of an eidetic impression. The “un¬ 
conscious” may he one or the other; it can hardly be both, 
certainly not on equal terms. The adult can hardly be 
sub]ect to revival of foetal impressions leading to desires 
to return to intrauterine shelter, and to having a claustro¬ 
phobia at twenty hec.iuse shut in and frightened at seven— 
. all by the same mechanism. 

This early, primitive, archaic subconscious, if it con¬ 
tinues at all (which is more than doubtful, since its natural 
course is completely vanishing fusion with later stages of 
related interest-development) would be in the nature of 
vague, nebulous, sensory feelings and motor tensions, 
which would be of no value for psychoanalytic purposes, 
certainly not in the form of thoughts, ideas, recollections 
and the finished products that figure as complexes in 
clinical analyses. Jung, facing the same problem, boldly 
assumes in addition to the personal a “collective uncon¬ 
scious”—an un-naturalistic hypothesis, which introduces 
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further irreconcilable complications. Freud turns from the 
primitive to the personal reservoir arbitrarily and am?* 
fusedly, as suits his purpose. Like Jung he is consistent at 
the cost ()1 a tar fetched, “unnatural” inference. He finds 
It necessary to assume a genetic unfoldmcnt in which the 
cailicr aichaic infantile episodes are given specific, articu¬ 
late and potent values in the formation of mature traits 
generally, and ol neurotic symptoms specifically. Hence 
the truly astounding assumptions ot infantile sexuality^ 
interpreted on the adult pattern, hence the family ro¬ 
mance, hence the nuclear complexes and fixations; hence 
both traumas, hence oral, anal, and utethral character- 
tiaiis, heiicc much else that has been characterized as 
Ficiidian ‘m)tho]ogv, all of it a ciass violation of the 
fundamentals of nituiahstic psychologv The Freudian 
interpictation is additionally unnatural, in that the com¬ 
pleteness of suppression, so far as the ^.onscious psyche is 
amceined, must be reconciled with the ima/ing resurrec- 
tivc power of the suppressed The Freudian * unconscious** 
is buried, but buried alive The decease and funeral rites 
appear as suppression, the disturbing icvenant in conflicts, 
fixations, complexes, peiversions and what not—^lively 
ghosts indeed, m iking a long continued Walpurgis of our 
supposedly deid selves on which we I ail to rise to higher 
things, indeed rather descend to neurotic depths of misery 
and pervcision In such various ways has a false concep¬ 
tion ol the subconscious disasttous consequences for the 
understanding of the human make-up and set-up; and by 
that route it coniiibutes to dubious, pernicious methods 
and false solutions for the direction ol the intimate life. 

WJjat may seem a slight slip, and in the main a theoretir 
cal one, leads to the sharp divergence of psychoanalysis 
from science A slight deviation in the foundations throws 
the whole structure out of plumb. In the detailed cxecu- 
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tion of the plan, which determines the special features of 
the house that hreud built, he iht sources of its tirors and 
confusions Fitud s unLonscious, ’ I must tonchide, is a 
tnagnihctnt myth, gio\\ini> out of violitions of logical 
principles 

The effect of ihis oh^cetum uicl reicction is i ntt,itivt 
reaction to the gien bulk of psycho in ilytit tonii ibutions, 
while yet rccogni/ing in the ipproich uid liamessork i 
distinttisc and illumin iting toninbulion to modern psy 
chology I might sav that I aetciit the i ible ol conicnts 
as chanter heidings hul not the contents, or that 1 agree 
to the (hamatjs pet onae but not to the di ima is stigcd, 
or, more coll(K]unlly tint I belies e it psveho uialy sis is 
in the right thuich but the ssrong pew A fnsitml psv 
chology built upon the rel iiions mil integrations ot pri 
mary and sccondaiv functions would, m mv opinion, idt 
quately incorponte the esscnti il iiuths of the f rtudian dis 
pensation nd avoid its cxaggeiations distortions and per 
nirious fallacies 

LIBIlO AND SUPIIMAriON 

In critique cf the concept of libido, I take a sirnilir 
pos'Lion For ? pioper appreciation of the libidiml ispects 
of the psychic life, our generation and all futuie ones will 
be mdebted to the ^^enius of Freud It is the c out sc of libido 
that becomes the is»uc, ns argument not its pttnctple I 
shall accordingly lesume that discussion in consideration 
of Freudian argument, where, indeed, it forms the very 
crux of the controversy, dividing Freudian from non 
Freudian and anti Freudian camps and camp followers 

Sublimation, by the very dimension of its scope, falls 
beyond the limitations of this essay, the story of sublima 
tion IS the story of civili/ition Sublimiiion as a process 
m development and sublimation is an instrument of men 
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ul hygiene, 1 accept completely. But this is not preasfijy J 
the psychoanalytic point of view. Freudian sublimattoiak ’ 
IS “the exchange of infantile sexual aims for interests or 
modes of pleasurc-hndmg, which are no longer directly 
sexual, .ilthough ps)chically related, and which are on a 
higher social level ” Sublimated activities are thus presented 
as ‘ destxuali/.cd” or “aim-inhibited ” Sublimation also in¬ 
cludes substitutional trends in functions associated with 
sexual processes, including natcissism That teim itself 
cpiiomi/es the limited Freudian concept that all later 
foims of ego \sorship derive from the autoerotic satisfac¬ 
tions f>l i nt s tmn ptison considcied as a love object Simi- 
lirly an inhcicnt libidinal sadism sublimates into general 
ciuclty or into choice of profession—from butcher to sur¬ 
geon—affording pai ilkl outlet* 
bincc the Icgilimac) of both these et»awepts is intimately 
bound up ssith ihc stor) of ps\chos(\ual development, 
which pcnciriits tstiv phise of the Freudian argument, 

It will be mort prolitablt to considci it critically in that 
connection, ior ilic present only antic pating the conclusion 
that the Freudian version of libido ind sublimation is dis¬ 
torted through ovti emphasis of the sexual factor, as the 
leeount of the utieonscions’ functions goes wrong (along 
with other leasoiis) b\ ovei emphasis of the suppression 
factor Ihc two oidtis of distortion converge; though the 
critique of Freuds sexology and of his psvchopathology 
offer distinctive as well as common |X)ints of attack 
1-reudianism when weighed in the scales of science is 
found seriously wanting The cardinal defect is the false 
rendering of the “unconscious” phases of the psychic econ¬ 
omy! tts great merit is the direction of attention to that 
phase and its motivating value. I have dwelt upon these 
logical premises m detail by reason of their many conse¬ 
quences, and because of my preoccupation with the Freud- 
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ian psychology The second great defect is the gioss sexual- 
ization of libido That affects the practice of psychoanalysis 
and sh ipcs its popul ir ippc il as well as dctcimines the con 
tent of freudnn irgiumm These prij»niiuc issues are 
considered in the leillowing ehipitis 11 pssehoinilysjs is 
ever to become i science 01 its prietice i seieiitilic ait, its 
principles must be lec 1st and its temper and pioeeduie 
refoimed In its pie sent foim it is in am i/ing conglom 
erne of imsuppoited conclusions and unnuuiil issump 
tions rimed out with a speculitise ibindon close to ir 
respoiisibilitv—ill oi which mike it in oiiil iw in scienec 

In this chiptei 1 hive hid to picsent for the psycho 
logically minded the leisons whv the Fieudim lies’ is 
aimpletely uniceeptible lor the 1 reidci 1 cm mte 
the conclusions more sinipl) There is no evidencf thit '\ny 
such regio or process exists, the functions ittribuled by 
Freud to the Ues iie unnituril Fh it subconscious proc 
esses appear in the neuroses, in dre ims md in lipscs is 
abundintlv cltir Their legitim ite expl ination foims a 
large problem in psychology 
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A iiififtor (,iKoiN( wvivsis of psvdioaiialjsis is an 
indent need, that is the justihc iiioii ol this book. 
1 ollowintf the cvukncc in the lasc of Ficudianism versus 
other psjeh logics is an aigumcnt / leiuhan aigument rc- 
‘us to the mtihods by which brcudiins derive their ‘ facts'* 
which in luin they intcipiet, lormiilatc is conclusions, and 
coniidintl) apply Such lads 'au not just come upon; they 
aiisc Uoni an intensive starch loi and tommonlv in 
the intcicsts of csi ilihshing a thesis 1 hat procedure is per- 
ktily Itgiliinaic, indeed ofttn indispensable, one cannot 
look just in general Impoiiant tacts in all fields of re- 
s< iich have come by the simc route which the Freudians 
follow Such facts ire often tinged with iheoiy—again 
not in objection, it so leeogiii/ed, but the value of fact 
and thcoiy is one eijntal and disidend in the same invest¬ 
ment I he “stock m ly Ji i\e a high st Hiding in the market 
ol >eitnce, it may be oi slight and dubious value, or efen 
woiihless and worse This statement suminiri/es the na- 
tuic ol the evidence in the ease 
In my ojnnion i leudian aigumcnt m all its objectives 
—and in laeh partly tor the same, partly for different rea¬ 
sons—is so riddled with fallacies, that my final rating of 
it IS low indeed, though not mdiseiiminately so It is be¬ 
cause 1 have confidence in the possibility of a lational 
psychcianalysis, that 1 deploie the actual coin sc which thi$ 
piomising movement has taken My brief maintains that 
psychoanalysis is guilty of reasoning unbecoming a candi- 
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date for scitniific status, together with disoiderly “logiCiil” 
conduct injurious to tht public mentoJ welfare. The 
theories of hrcud aic based upon a web ol assumptions 
fantastically speculative; the conclusions conflict sharply 
with established iclations well supported by psschological 
evidence from manv sources I rcudian argument ignores, 
distoits and luns the gamut of speculation Irom the stiper- 
ficiall) plausible to the completely ridiculous Freudian 
argument is so involved, fatuous, specious, ambiliou', cryp¬ 
tic, inconsisttiit, has been spread so wide and so irrespon¬ 
sibly, that 1 can do little mou th.in uiniplc its giosscr errors 
and major transgressions These appear in the explanation 
of lapses; in the intcrpictation ol dreams; in tiacing the 
course of sexual dcvelojimeni; in accounting foi thaiaciei- 
traits. 

This IS sweejmig cemdcmnation and a comjirchensive 
charge. I am well aware of its implications. It eaiiics the 
countcr-chaigc ol picsuinption in maintaining that hun¬ 
dreds of able minds base been led into sciious crior and 
have in so lar wasted their talents and contributed to con¬ 
fusion and rciiogression Such episodes in the tortuous 
history of ideas are not uncommon; this ehipter in that 
history is in many respects unique. 1 must give the reader 
an opportunity to juclge the giounds of my conclusions 
This invfilvcs a long excursion; for the hicudian theory 
covers a vast domain. In each of these piovinecs I ask the 
reader to have in mind the Freudians’ positions as I have 
presented them, at times with critical comments. If the 
wav seems long, let it be remembered that the literature is 
of staggering proportions. I must at the least supply an 
eclectic documentation to present the ejuality of the con¬ 
clusion which 1 oppose. 
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SYMPTOMATIC ARGUMEiTT 

I'leud miintams that certain familiar orders of mental 
mis idvcntures—slips ot longue or pen, mishandlings, for- 
gettmgs, lapses generally—aie motivated luses or escapes 
ol the unconscious’ The fiist difficulty with this argu- 
mtnt IS tint in terms of the order of behiMor m which 
the piineiple is supposed to be exemplified, it for the most 
pait ]usi does not apply, hov important, it and when true, 
IS motlui initler Ihe argument regaids these common 
fillings as bits of motive, which escape by breaking 
ihiough the barrici of “unconscious’ resistance; they 
m m ige to seize the muscle** of organized habits and puU 
the stiings, once they are let out of *hc bag of repression. 
Such aie posttw*> (action) lapses hor ^-oigettings or los¬ 
ings (except as the latter are also mislayings), the unwel¬ 
come Items aie said to be pushed out; they are passtve 
1 ipses B) explaining all lapses by this formula, hieudian 
symptomatology ignores the obvious and adequate ex¬ 
planation that the human mental mechanism is imperfect, 
that the mind is constantly diopping stitches It is human 
to err, it seems to be Freudian to divine cryptic causes for 
the self evident 

1 \eiybody knows, as every elementary text in psychol¬ 
ogy explains, the rtadine&s with which delicate coordina¬ 
tions aie upset Ihe evident “cause” ot lapses of both or¬ 
ders, positive and negative, is that they arise as inevitable, 
“natural” consequences of distraction, confusion, inatten¬ 
tion, inadvertence. As these occasions occur constantly 
though irregularly, and often concern trivial matters, most 
of tlte pertinent incidents h.ive the quality of ‘ human” ac¬ 
cidents. Liability to lapses happens to be a painfully com¬ 
mon, highly inconvenient and costly failing All sorts of 
articles of convenience and value are lost, mislaid, ex- 
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changed, forgotten at every point of the human tnfBc. 
Every railway s) stem, evtr> department store maintains a 
“Lost and Found” btiieau If each ot the articles ih it reach 
these storage-plates invoKcd a Freudian talc—lost httausc 
of unpleasant associations—it hirdlv seems probable that 
they would piomptly be reclaimed, or be adsertis“d and 
rewards ollcrcd for their return Perhaps only a mtiitu 
lou&ly or f matically ordcrl> person escapes s|Tending m my 
irritating quait hettn^ in tollowing consciousls tlu clue 
of his subconscious lapses Sulxonscious thev me in the 
sense of handlings in the half-attentions < f disri'itiioii and 
the inevitable dropping of some ol oui memory pat cels 
W'hen our minds a?t too full, or respond to too m inv calls 
One might as well explain the wrong luimbeis” on the 
telephone exchange b\ hrcudian conflicts in the private 
alTairs of the iptritois- surclv a ‘lame and impotent con 
■^uSiOn,” of which min) more, equilK lime ee]Liilly im 
potent, aie to follow 

A fundamental m sgivinp mises II Freud, the misur 
mind of psycho iiiaU SIS, in pushing an argument to the c\ 
treme, is prepaied to ignore such glaiingly obvious c\ 
pencnce, how can one ha\c confidence in any of his ton 
elusions^ Dr lanncnbaum, who at one time piacticed 
psychoanalysis, but abmdoned it when consinccd ot the 
error of his and its ways, points out the minifold eiiors 
ot the “psychology ot errors ’ a la Freud He cues a domes¬ 
tic incident. Mrs. T was peeling potatoes, when three 
insistent and attention demanding summonses occurred si 
multaneously the dooi bell rang, so did the telephone, 
also the soup on the stove boiled ovci Undecided which 
summons to attend to first, in her haste she cut her iKhmli 
with the paring knife Setting into action conflicting 
groups of muscle habits involves the risk of incoordina¬ 
tion, hence the slip and the cut One could invent a Freud- 
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ian explanation of self punishment or other guilt; one 
could symbolize the thumb and the knife and the onion, 
or vshatever the offending vegetable, delicately or ob- 
stench —chaciin a son gout Hut how unnesessaiy* and 
nhv should the inner compulsion coincide with the outer 
distuib uict? 

T he ition discourteous would be that the ardent Freud¬ 
ian foii>cts the obvious because it is inconvenient toi his 
llieoiy, but the leply seienlifit is that the prestnee of a 
m noj inotiv a* tnted that it is of the censoied 1 reudian 
Older, dots not displace the man) other factois that enter 
iiiV) the ps\eholog) ot errois The fundimenial flaw in 
the entile s>mpiomiric argument is the plain Honoring of 
familiar woikings of the mind. No one questions that the 
Fieudian toimula now and then and in u.n—at times 
tjuiit shrewdlv—ipplics, the ciedit foi the explicit resogni- 
tion of what w is not c]uitt oseilookcd be lore the davs of 
the new anahsis, belongs to Freud He biought these ac¬ 
tions into the motivation orbit, he included certain man¬ 
nerisms which, as ehaiaetei traits of minoi import, arc 
similarly levelatoiy S)nipiomatit slips will tike their 
place among the meiit il autom.itisms, which In their cKca- 
sional failure suggest 01 reveal the subeonseious switch 
that, when mis set, thiow's the tram of thought or behavior 
off the track of intention Hu’ the actual chaptei as Freud 
has wiitten it. instead f f being slight and simple, cautious 
and suggestive, proceeds by a senes of cumbersome mental 
acrobatics that make a hetiiious mountain out of a factual 
molehill The gist ol the aigiiment holds The remoteness 
of the motives ^ nd contortedness of the mechanisms that 
are losoited to in explanation, make piopagandisi sophistry 
of what, soberly earned out, might be a modest scientific 
contribution 

Immediately as wc read, and moie siion^lv as wc re- 
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read the motley samples of Freud^s symptomatology, are 
we tempted to ask svhether he or we have lost our senses. 
It the first reading w«.s casual, will the reader re-read 
cnucally the exhibits and explanations of Freud the 
analyzer, of Freud’s the analyzee’s, lapses, in item one: 
walkmg up, in absttacUon, a superfluous flight of stairs 
(page 72); in item two: picking up m ha^te a tuning-foik 
for a hammer (page 75); in item thiec* sweeping, by an 
awkward movement, an article off a crowded desk (page 
75); in item tour* kicking off a dicssing-slippei //? a mo¬ 
ment of exii bet ante, and bringing down a statuette (page 
74), and ask himself in all seriousness whether this labored 
exegesis is science or a scientifically worded )est. 

Who has not walked beyond his destination, when his 
mind wandets from the errand to some reflective business 
of its own? 'Vho has not tn ha^te picked up one article for 
another? Who has not upset things through inadvettence'^ 
Who has not in an tmptd^e of the moment failed to be 
circumspect? Abstraction, haste, inattention, impulse ac¬ 
count for these lapses adequately, and quite as far as they 
require or permit of explanation. Imagine what life would 
be if we psychoanalv/ed all our lapses continually. It seems 
almost preferable to go back to the age of superstition 
when every little action wxis looked upon as an omen, 
every event a foreboding of good or ill, and even bits of 
physiological behavior, from sneezing to ears burning or 
limbs falling asleep, svere “explained” on the fanciful prin¬ 
ciple of a magical determinism. It is not the inconvenience 
but the absurdity of the procedure that offends. By such 
logic one can prove anything, and by the same warrant 
nothing. If such is the method of Freudian proof, I blame 
no profitably occupied and clear-witted mind for wanting 
none of it, for responding when a Freudian rings his tele¬ 
phone: “Line busy,” or by hanging up the receiver. 
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Theie is also cuirtnt in the Freudian employment o£ 
dit svmptomaijc .irgumtnt an overlooking of the familiar^ 
'which apptirs like i bit of presumption, makmg an origi- 
nil disco\cry ol whu tvcrvbods knows This tendency to 
m ikc much ado ilxiut ver) little is so constant and charac- 
itristic that it compels attention, it lays bare the mental 
h ibit the making of the psychoin ilytic complex—a com¬ 
plex responsible for a higtr shire of Freudnn literature 
than mv othei complex invited by niture or induced or 
.nsented by man 

Thus Ficud speiks ot a bn of st ige craft by } leonora 
Dust which shows fiom what depths she diaws hci art” 
Jones follows suit ind idds The action illustrates the 
proiundity ol the git it icticss’> Jiiracrer studies” And 
what is this profound symptomatic act’ ? Nothing more 
th in th It in i lefleetive moment, alter a quarrel with her 
husband and the entry of her lover, she plays with her 
wedding ring, taking putting it back, and finally re¬ 
moving it—a peifcctlv obvious and familiar bit of stage 
business” and quite conscious; for if it were not so, the 
audience would not follow it understandingly, and the 
tlleel would be lost 

The ‘ much ado’ distortion spreads o\er so much of the 
Freudnn doctiinc that it makes everv critical reader sus¬ 
picious, It gives him the tecling that under the guise of 
learning and with the imprint of science, an advocate i$ 
trying to ‘put something over on him Science, it has 
been frequently observed, makes the unknown known, 
and the known more mtelhgihle, pseudo science, in one of 
Its ening moods, attempts to impirt to the timihar a 
specious air of tlie recondite Symptom itology, like much 
else in the rich repertory of Freudian discoveries, proceed^ 
by a disregard of a certiin sane perspective for which wc 




bave no better and no more complimentary name than 
common sense. 


THE LIMIT\1I01mS OF DETERMINISM 

Unquestionably now and then, moie or less, plausibly 
or probably, the argument in one or another of its phases 
applies. Wc are constantly playing a game* )cst\\isc and 
seriously between oui expressions incl our lepressions Cer¬ 
tainly, little strands of minor motives mingle with the 
major motivations and in ihcir failures betray their un¬ 
suspected source All of which is moderately significant if 
kept within the limits of the reasonable Escaping that re¬ 
straint by whatever route, a belief, a theory, an explan ition 
begins to assume the ejuality of a delusion The argument 
IS not a reduction but an elaboration to an absuidity, a 
form of falb^y so characteristic that it may in the future 
become known as the “Freudian fallacy.” Above all other 
mortals the psychoanalyst needs the qualification which 
he claims, of seeing more truly, more detpU, and more 
objectively than the untrained mind. If bv acquiring depth 
vision, he overloc»ks the obvious panorama on the surface, 
his last estate is sorrier than the fiist If to be Freudian, 
one must have become fanatic in one's devotion, that 
“lapse” will hardly inspire confidence in the psychoana¬ 
lyst’s fitness to restore direction to a disoriented mind This 
comprehensive charge against Freudian argument holds 
aloof many a student otherwise sympathetic with the es¬ 
sential Freudian insights. Reason earned to excess becomes 
unreason. 

The elabotatw ad absttrdum may be relatively mild in 
the four cited lapses of Herr Doctor Freud; it becomes 
fl‘grant when applied to negative lapses, such as the 
omission of the word altquts in the elaboration of the 
Fieudian tale “of liquefaction” which will be found by the 
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reader (if it escapes the censor) on page 78 or the positive! 
lapse of the confusion of eye-drops, on page 81, which, if it 
IS typical of an analyst’s habit of mind, will not dispose • 
one to entrust one’s spiritual welfare to a follower of that 
piofrssion. 

I have stopped to analyze the errors of Freudian ways 
as applied to the “psychopathology of daily hie” for a 
group of reasons* it is not intensely vital to the central 
iheoi) which toeiises upon the neuroses; it is versatile, 
lonehing upon varieties ol familiar behasioi; the under¬ 
lying prineiplc is sound, its theory e^uite correct, and in 
part familiar; 11 illustrates the unfortunate quality of 
Freudian argument in ignoring, in assuming, and in car¬ 
rying the plausible to the rxtitmt ^s aetuallv earned out, 
Its net issue is contusion, distortion, iainty 

I have dwelt upon it lor anothei reason of eopsidtiablc 
iinportanee. to make clear at the outset that theie arc 
limits to the rational applications ol the piineiple ot deter¬ 
minism, which IS the thiead on which the Freudian beads 
art strung Deteiminisni vie all admit, lor it upholds the 
piinciplt of cause and cfTeet 111 the mental world. But to 
suppose that we e.tn ti.iee the course of determinism in 
minute detail, and to insist upon doing so b\ hook and by 
eiook, IS to abuse a truth mightil). That way lies the error 
of ehailatanism in chara..ier ic lelmg, and the eiior of su- 
jierstition as well. Many lorms ot pseudo-science arise tiom 
an originally wrong assignment ol antecedent and conse¬ 
quence, which IS another type of enor; but straining a 
light principle beyond th» load it can eairy, is a mental 
habit often found in followers of false leads. Ignoiing the 
obvious, disi(g«xrding alternative and familiar explanations 
makes one error; overlooking the limitations ot dctcrmin* 
ism makes the other In symptomatic actions, m eh earns, in 
our behavior generally much inevitably lemains unac- 
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counted for. A rational view of the principle of determin¬ 
ism IS resigned to have it so Beyond a rather readily rec¬ 
ognizable limit, the asking of questions and insistence 
upon minute answers is a mark not of exceptional curi¬ 
osity, but of a not well ordered interest C arritd still farther 
in the temper of hreudian analysis, it vitiates its own merit 

DREAM ARGUMENT 

Dreams and Onetrology 

Back of the Freudian dteam argument stands a set of 
assumptions, some verifiiblt others plausible, but for the 
most part a tissue of near truths as misleading as unsup 
ported prepossessions These predetttmine the inteipreta 
tions 1 he gener il thesis seems well established that dreams 
represent an order of psychic piocedure closer to the pri 
mary lant^A a compromise between expression and re 
pression in escape of subconscious trends a symbolic dram 
ati/ation in which the surface episodes arise from moic 
deeply motivated meanings For these enlightenments 
dream psychology is indebted to the psjchoanalytic ap 
proach But when the trgument proceeds upon such as 
sumptions as the specific scxuil stages of development— 
presently to be eximincd—ignores all other t ictors thin 
the motives or wishes in dreams, injects into the thesis 
dubious propositions without evidence, when the seheine 
of interpret itioii is eirned out aibitrarilv and even ab 
surdly, the entire stiuctuie is jeopardized In theory and 
in practice Freuds theory of dreams, when weighed, is 
found seriously wanting, its measure of insight cannot 
save it The result is tai more a novel pseudo-scicntifie 
bland of oneirology than a scientific study of dreams My 
rejection ot the larger portion of the genet al and specific 
contributions in Freud’s Intetptelation of Dt earns —^and 
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decidedly so in that of the oncirologists among his follow^ ' 
crs who, at first leashed to the master’s guidance, later rim = 
recklessly at large—represents a protest against any brand ^ 
of diagnostic psychology founded upon a logic so loose and 
subjective that its conclusions do not, almost cannot ao 
quire, scientihc sanction I do not question that there arc 
some completely Freudian dreams, and many more com¬ 
posite or multi motivated dreams w ith a Freudian eompON** 
nent I agree that the explanation of the dreim-incident as 
a \eilcd symbolic expression of «i suppressed erotic desire 
or of an attitude derived irom it, may in many eases be a 
permissible ind e\tn plausible explanation, or the best 
avail ible The dceipheiment can never be assured. An 
oiieir(>logv based upon such eonjtctures, though far re¬ 
moved from the aibitrarv absurdity of the news-stand 
dieim books, is n(»t i piojtct to be commended The logi¬ 
cal psvehologist must dtcline to be an oneirologist even in 
the psyehoanalvtie sense it he wishes to lemain u serious 
student of dreams 

A seientifie studv of dreiins would proceed bv collecting " 
all thtam^ uithoitt ^election and leave their tnUipretatton 
to non pattnan ludgcs, it would leeogni/e the hmilattotis 
ot “leading dreams Nothing less than such a survey 
could establish such assumptions (stated by Freud as facts) 
as that dreams pioicet sleep, that dreams never concern the 
trivial but only the important, that dreams alua\< express 
desiies These .ind other propositions arc asserted by psy¬ 
choanalysis without adequate proof, indeed without the , 
oidmary control of checks and balances cxeicised by any 
lesponsible expel imentalist That eiutious mode of inquirv - 
IS net at all congenial to the spirit of the Fitudian logiC; \ 
had It been so, the formidable and pictentious body 04 ’ 
psychoanalytic conclusions would never have been devcl-^ 
oped. It is safe to predict that any such inquiry, though 
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certain to reveal instances favorable to each such thesis, 
would not result in the clear cut, universal gcncrah/aiions 
which the Fieudian hypothesis lequiics, and requiring, 
maintains As the baflkd pupil in arithmetic, “gets” the 
answci indicated as coiicct in the back of the book by in 
genious but mathtm iticallv unaccredited processes, so the 
Freudian disciple has the answer in the fiont of his mind 
and proceeds similarly Whatever the meisiire of truth in 
the Freudian dreim theory, the verdict upon the total 
structure—piinei|7lcs and argument —is decidedly mginvt 
It IS so on both counts the propositions eoiicerning die ims 
set doun as established ire not proven, with a large pre 
sumption against their validity; the dream mteipietation 
is earned out as an indefensible oneirology So paitnl, ex¬ 
travagantly elaborited and fancifully applied a theory 
hardly me** V? the equally elaborate investigation requisite 
to refute it There is shght purpose in discussing minutely 
the impiobability of statements so irresponsibly set forth 

Not to leave the argument without illustration, con- 
' sidcr the ps)(hoanalytie theory of nightmare It is dif 
ficult to understand how these most tcrnf)ing of all 
dream experiences protect sleep Lrncst Jones, inieipret 
ing Freud, mak<.s this the exception that piovcs the 
rule “When the distortion of the smsIi fulfillment is in 
sufficient tc conceal from consciousness the natuie of the 
suppressed desire, in other words when the conflict is so 
great that no compromise can be ariivcd at, then the 
sleep IS broken and the subject wakes to his dangei An 
other Freudian suggests that the slumbering Lgo sets off 
the censorial alarm dock, arouses his bed-fellow,^ the 
Super ego, to help him squdeh the Id; the emergency 
call is a nightmare• But Jones continues, true to psycho¬ 
analytic form, that the only deep enough concern re- 
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quiring such drastic methods, is sexual—specifically m- 
ctst So the completed formula reads ‘ j4n attacJ^ of the 
nightmare /c an cxp}t\ston of a mental conflict over an 
incestuous destte * 

Since u must be so, it remains only to develop devices 
ot interpretation, though as illogical and unpsychological 
as the young aiithmctician s devices ire unmathematical, 
to bring the premises in accord \sith the answer. Dr. 
Jones discusses other causes of nightmare, cautiously He 
rtcogni/es the influence of posture, ot digestion, of faulty 
icspiration and most of all the individual susceptibility: 
some persons arc hy their nervous constitution peculiarly 
miint or vulnerible to nightmare ind others wholly im¬ 
mune But the itahei/ed staiem»-nt—italics his—shows 
the unreserve rhit vitiates so much of Freudian argu¬ 
ment He is not content to enumerate the psychoanalytic, 
including the sexual, factor which undoubtedly operates 
in (some) nightmares, but insists that it is the factor, 
and in detail is in expression of the niicleir sexuil com¬ 
plex which is the universal I reudian inswcr to all psy¬ 
chic disturbance 

7 he Ctdt of Dream Sy mhoh 

The addiction to a form of argument w Inch turns dream- 
psschologv tow aid oneirology is likewise responsible for 
the Freudian psychoanalytic dictionary of dream-symbols, 
hardl) niorc respectable for all its leirned assuiance than 
the aibitrar) ind fanciful assignments oi popular **dream- 
bouks ” His adhcicnce to a minute determinism is his rum. 
His dictum is absolute It is always a atsict laa of dieam-f 
interpietation that an explanation mti<t he found for every 
detail!* (Italics mine, but the dogmatism his ) It is precise’^*' 
ly the use of “always,” “strict,” “law,” “must,” “dKail, * 
that exceeds the logical warrant of the thesis. The second 
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lure is the cult of symbols; for without that dream inter¬ 
pretation—^legitimate and otherwise—is limited in its oper¬ 
ations. 

Obviousl) symbol making abounds; mctaphoi, simile, 
analogy, words themselves are variously symbolic Minds 
sharing experiences and emotions, traditions and environ 
ment, will “natuially ’ dc^tlop similar symbols, though, as 
Freud fully rccogni/es, most symbols art individual, each 
dreamer uses a dictionaiy of his owm “Fiet association” is 
required to dticimine the cliu to the ssmbol as it arises in 
the indisidual’s mind There is, imleed, a legilimite stiulv 
of symbolism, to which study psychoanalysis has furnishcel 
an additional incentive Jung is the psychologist of sym¬ 
bolism* par excellence, he values it lor its emboclimcni ol 
the mind’s predilections, of the method and mood of the 
freer mei *il movement, as well as lor its psychoanalytical 
employment, and follows it into the deeper obscurities .mil 
higher mysteries of mysticism At its best, symbolism is ac 
ceptable and often obvious; at its worst it is oneirology 
pure and simple, only not notably pure and not conspit 
uously simple. 

The motivation factor in dreams and the disguising sym 
bohsm of Its expression is peculiarly complicated by the 


* I take this occasion to repeat that the readiness wnh which wc 
dream and in such dreams use symbols and similaily imiginative 
procedures, has its basis in the naturalness of fantasying in the 
primaqr of this mental movement in the child s mind, to all of 
of which Freud has given renewed and enlightening itlcntion. 
Through the Freudian psychology fantasying and day di earning 
has come to its own As Ireud employs the fantasying tendency in 
die development of neuroses through fixations of the libidc^ the 
argument will recur in dial connection On tiie \alue of fintasy, 
its relauon to the pleasure principle, and its employment of sym 
bols, there is a fair agreement 
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sex motif. The result is a sexualized oneirology; and that i® 
its worst is a crude as well as a lewd form -of **cross-wor<|fS 
puzzle. Kings, queens, children, snakes, horses, hshes, 
apples, seeds, bananas, canes, umbrellas, caskets, closet^l 
ovens, wagons, barrels, revolvers, drain-pipes, sprinklii>||i 
pots, targets, balconies, windows, doors, entrances, exitSi-;t 
airplanes, Zeppelins, water, landscapes, hills, mountingi| 
descending, entering, withdrawing, flying, falling, swin|i^? 
ming, boating, losing trains, wandering in the dark: aHV; 
these have been genital!zed—male or female, only not finl&'ij 
or superfine, by psychoanalytic imagery, and placed on 
uncensored side of the dream dictionary. On the censoredE^? 
side, appear all the organs and operations, incident to sex*^; 
ual acts and their antecedents and consequences. Thus is;. 
established the psychoanalytic thesaurus of synonyms.*The / 
distortions necessary to construe the dream situations into 
the sexual conflicts add personal insult to logical injuryij 
Obviously anyone so disposed can take any dream and 
ject it to this process, and it will come out genitalized and.^^ 
revelatory. . 1 

The Freudian dream technique has other resources. Bf ! 
tapping in turn the associations of each item in the dream>^ 
one can go on and on through indifferent or non-sexu:d . 
associations, until something is reached capable of the dtS-, 
sired interpretation; if enough hands are dealt, some w^l^J 
be vulnerable. If it has the wrong meaning, the dream sym?/; 
bol may be reversed; if the patient recognizes, admits, 

* The extravagance of the method invites ridicule, most apprd^S 
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priatcly in terms of die science which is the exemplar of ri^^ ^ ^ 
dem^nstradon. Birdwcxid’s Sex Elements in the First Five Boo\s 
Eucltd is wittier and intrinsically no more far-fetched than 
sexualizadon of canes and ovens. A straight line bisecting a circ!^ 
becomes hardly a lit proposidon to present co adolescent 
versed in Freudian symbolism. 
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even volunteers the sc\ual and ginlly meaning, the point is 
proved; a denial shows that the association obtains in the 
'‘unconscious/’ or that his resistance impedes ifv rtcog¬ 
nition Yet this willul execution docs not exclude the 
soundness of the approach, foi dreams must in the nature 
of things point at times vaguely, at times definitely to in¬ 
timate conflicts and desires, including sexual ones Freud 
lans are not content to stop there; creed hound, the> show 
the same courage ol their convictions as anim itts the fanat 
ics, paranoiacs and mcjnomanncs whom they an ilv/c 
The composite fallacy of Ficudnn onciiologs arises 
from Its false scxolc^g), us strained symbolism, its txig 
gerated determinism. With one’s allegiance to logic com 
piomisable, and the employment satisiymg to one s tem¬ 
perament, anvone could take the parts ot the house in 
which JFrtud lives, the objects on his desk, the fur 
nishings of his study, bedroom, bath-room and kitchen the 
articles of his wardrobe, the contents of the shcAv window 
of the nearest hardware shoji, or sports shop, or china shop 
(with or without a bull in it), and genitalizc them all with 
no more distorion of then primary intention nor violence 
to the logic of sobriety than obtains in constructing the 
Freudian dictionary of dream-symbols One’s disineli 
nation to engage in this enterprise is not a latent Puriianie 
resistance, but an enlightened piejudiee m favor of logic 
and sanity. 

The fallacy of oneirology reaches the he ight of absurdity 
when significance is attached to a single detail aibitraiily. 
That appears in Jung’s numerology. 

He cites the fragment of a dream of a married anan 
engaged in an extra-marital alTair. The detail appears 
as a “subscription” and a “manager” who comments 
upon the high number of the subscription, 2477 It is sus- 
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pected that thi& numhtr has a financial igniBcance. A$ 
the dreamer has a frugal mind the number mav represent 
the expense of his illicit venture, which a more exact 
reckoning makes francs ‘ which could only be arbi¬ 
trarily translated into 2477 By “tree association” it was 
determined that by adding the numbers of the birthdays 
of himself his mistress his wile, his mother, his two 
childien, his piesent ige, md the present age of his mis- 
tiess (togcthci with two other numbers not wholly in- 
telligil)lc), the lot il is 2^/77, the numbers being derived 
b\ writing his own birthdas (Feb 26th) is 262 01 the 
26th d ly of the 2nd month 1 he sum is 2^77 md it is 
assumed tint the ealeulilion w is m ide by the uncon¬ 
scious’ who also des ised the code 

When the number 752 ippt irs in a dieam as i stake 
in a gimc the house numbers of the residences of this 
comphisint but migi itoi) lidv ifford the clue For she 
lived sueeessivelv it number ly on one stieel number 729 
on another the n it number 4S w hich idded make J()4, 
Hf4 — 4S 146 \t present she w is living it number 6 
Henee the die im equiiion /^6 -[ 6 752 1 he dieam 

is now solved ’ 

The piobleins ol the pitient ire miriottd in the un¬ 
conscious ot his wlie IIcr whole dreiin w is Litf^e 
which interpreted is t J7 lefers to the innuncia- 
tion, and ts Liih^e xm 7 refers to a hgtiee, ‘from an- 
tiejuity a symbol of the mile genital” which symbol 
IS again brought into relation with her husbanel’s im- ' 
|X)teney icgarding hcrscll As she, the dreimer, is not 
coijversam with the Bible, the dieam niimbci must be 
conceived as “civptomnesi i, ’ or a form ot second sight^ It 

The absurdity of the conclusion is exceeded only by the ^ 
paranoiac illogicaht\ by which it is reach d Yet this c\ 
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ample occurs in a learned treatise by an enunent scholar I 
brmg this critique of dream argument to a climax with 
this specimen not as typically Freudian—^for Jung is the 
numerologist, though Freud is quite as outr ^—^but to illus 
trate what indulgence in such logical contortions can do to 
an otherwise able and creative mind. Oneirology may be 
regarded as an illicit venture in argument for which the 
defense of absurdity is the price For Jung defends this 
“Significance of Number Die.ims’ by such specious ex 
planations as that « 

the study of free creative fant ls^ ‘ requires a broad cm 
piricism” and “a high measure of discretion is to ihc 
accuracy of individual results”; “but this in no wist 
obliges us to pass over in silr iicc what is iciive ind living 
for fear of being execrated as unscitntihc Ihcrc must 
be no parleying with the superstition phobia of the mod 
ern mind* for this itself is a measure by which the seertts 
of the unconscious are kept veiled 

Whom the gods would destroy they fiist make mad* 
One is tempted to suspect that a similar preliminary oper 
aUon is performed upon novitiates into the psyehoanalytie 
brotherhood of oueirologists 

It may seem unfair to conclude the dicam aigumtnt 
upon this fantastic note Freudian principles of dream in 
terpretation do not inevitably converge to this height of the 
ridiculous or depth of the absurd; the diagnostic insight 
may be maintained on the level of reason and plausibility 
But there seems to be something in the intellectual atmos 
phere in which the Freudian culture thrives, that mclines 
to carrying faulty premises to extravagant conclusions'. 1 he 
followers of Freud, deiiving their license from the example 
of the master, enter upon the enterprise with loose stand¬ 
ards of evidence and a conviction of the irrelevance of ac- 
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crtdited areas of established psychology Travelling with 
such light logical luggage and sighting their goal ahead, 
they go fast and fai, th(»ugh often circling toituously before 
miking the desired Imding C)f all psychic products, 
dre ims ha\c thi most v intd composite oi determining fac¬ 
tors, most ot them viguc, shidow), sinuous chaotic, shift¬ 
ing enigm itic To select one ot these 1 ictors—the private 
or ncuiotic confliet is ihc supreme one and only, univer¬ 
sal dcteiniinuu ind then impose upon it i highly con- 
]tctiii il formuli with i foit ordained set ol s(-\ual values, 

IS 11)1/ iru paiody oi the methods ol science in the interests 
of i crudely disguised picpossession A dream psychology, 
not without valid support is thus blighted from root to 
blossom The logic il suis of m ciiing though creative 
theorist arc visited upon the (hsc'ples to the third and 
fouith gtnerition I ven Freud einno'^ mkt oneirology 
creditable 

P SVC no SfXlAI DLVlIOPMtNT 

Sex itj Peyiholo^v 

Freudian irgumtiii rutlv moves tai Irom se\ Freud 
finds the sources ot ntuiotic symptoms in the formative 
influence of childhood impiessions, ind increasing!) m the 
part played by tailv and intense sexual attachments with¬ 
in the family, as well as in triiimas or emotional shocks 
and in the couisc of sexual enhglnenment 1 his addition to 
the theor) o^ the neuroses w is destined to become the cor¬ 
ner stone of the completed struetuic, as that assumed its 
sexual dominance Adding one “discovery’ to mother, 
thrcRigb revelations obtained in the psychoanalytic sanc¬ 
tum, Freud reconstructed 01 lesuricctcd the lost, sup¬ 
pressed biography of libido, as it may have existed not in 
the primitive cave man, hut as he finds it persisting 111 the ^ 
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aboriginal infant Such was the “discovery” upon which he 
staked his professional fortune. Thus man m the Freudian 
^ version became ^omo Ithidtnalis 

The freer and franker recognition of the sex life in the 
human make up is to the good, it is well to see sev 
steadily and to sec it whole The ticiid in that diicction was 
well set in advance ot hrtud Hivclock IIIis is the most 
influential of the pioiiecis of this enlightenment 1 he twtrn 
tieth-ceniurv spii it oi cm incipaiion served as a |X)\vcrfuI 
soaal factor in the same direction, meeting w ith the usual 
revolution iry ha/aid that liheri\ may turn to heeiise 
Within the domain of psychology the reaction hid set in 
against what Wheeler—an entomohigist who looks u the 
Fatbits of Insects and Men c ills the rose w itei pssehol 
ogles of the academic type ‘hoiii inel bred in a hel 

fry” The protest was cxpiesscd long ago by Stinley Hill, 
who rceogni/ed the momentous plav ol sex derived, and 
sex tinged i aits in the near and fai cvolurton ol human 
character as proiected in eaieers and institutions Hih’s 
genetic psychologs emphasized the sex component in pci 
sonahties, in religious cxpiessions puticularly, sucli as the 
renunciations of the cloister in rcaetK»ns to tiustruions of 
the hearth He lound the maior defect of James s VatteUes 
of Religious Experience in its neglett of this vital factor 
Wheeler turned to ps\ choanalysis for illumination and in 
a measuie found it thete, albeit in i 'veritable cessprKil of 
learning” His comment eoneeining psychologists, that the 
habit of “sitting down together oi with the philosophers 
and seeing who can hallucinate fastest or most subtly and 
clothe the results in the best 1 nglish, is not helping us very 
much in solving the terribly insistent problems of life,” 
may be accepted as a deserved reproach, and yet the psy 
choanalysts, definitely bent upon human service, have in¬ 
ti oduced a form of “hallucin iting” far more ambitious 
• 
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and far less defensible than the armchair indulgence. They 
specifically accept the obligations of a science and present 
ihcir conclusions under that aegis. The best of insights ap¬ 
plied with feeble logic parallels the f tilurc of good inten¬ 
tions 

To bung sex into the focus of psychic motivation was an 
tsstnii.'l step in depth psychology, though the transition 
fiom sc\ SCI relive to sex incaiidesccni cime with unhygien¬ 
ic suddenness The cicdit foi us establishment may in 
pin be assigned to Fieud, the discredit of the untenable 
exeeution of the project is responsibly his, and flagrantly 
that of his followers Freud’s overemphasis of the sexual 
libido and the minner of its dominance was a major point 
of issue that led to Jungs secession The detailed plot of 
the psycho sexual development as'a^^eilcd and applied, is 
of all the ejuestionable Freudian doctrines the most so. 
Infant sexuility is the one nub ol contention; the Oedipus 
lelition the other, the determination of charaetcr-traits by 
fix ition in the stages of sex dcsclopment is a third member 
ol the siiange sex trilog) If the extrasagant and hypothet¬ 
ic il pionouneements on these three ispeets of sex were 
eliminated from the psychoanalytic gospels, or had never 
lieen incoijioiated into them, there would remain a fairer 
possibility of a serviceable pssehoinalvtie sexology In view 
ol the actual position this suggestion would be regarded 
by orthodox Freudians as even more emasculating than 
the dreaded loss of ^loieney which plavs such a lurid part 
in the dismal drama, which drama may prove (as I be¬ 
lieve) to be a Ficudian nightmare 

Infantile Scximlity 

The cardinal error of Freud’s conjectural genetic psy¬ 
chology IS the assumption that the primal fot m m psychic 
development is m essence the final form, that its meaning 
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must be read by anticipation, thus introducing a unique 
“inversion” psychology. He seems to have forgotten that 
the stages of genesis aie nut levcrsible and not piophetic; 
growth is a one-way traffic. There is indeed, a unitary de¬ 
velopment, binding and bridging earlier and inaiuiei 
phases of expiession. The child is father to the min in a 
genetic, not in an anticipatory sense; the child is not the 
master of the man, as Freud insists. One might as properly 
interpret the iiiiant's chuclvlt as a pieeocious anticipation 
of a subtle witticism, or Freudiani/e it as a secret iiitaniilc 
enjoyment of a Rabelaisian jest; 01 endow the infant’s tears 
at the loss of its bottle with the giitl of matuic tiagedy; or 
—distinguishing neither urges nor situations —see in the in¬ 
fant’s addiction to said bottle the piognosis or infantile 
stage of the drunkaid’s indulgence lo ignore everything 
that occurs between the nursery caress and the seal of be¬ 
trothal, and read the mature “cathexis” of the latte 1 in the 
soothing eiteet of the former, is about as completely un- 
psychologieal a procedure as a perverse psychologist could 
devise. Such “genetic psychology” is crassly ungcnctie. 

What similarity of general pleasure-stimulation there is 
between the infmtile overture and the denouement which 
ensues many acts and scenes later as the issue of the grad¬ 
ual development of the psyche, including piomincntly its 
sexual components, offers no basis for comjiosing an elab¬ 
orate, detailed love-sick diama upon a minor infantile in¬ 
cident. Since life is growth, the primal form of an urge is 
not the final form; the germing is not the terminal situ¬ 
ation. A tyro in psychology would avoid such a gross con¬ 
fusion; only a boldly original but prepossessed mind would 
be fempted into its acceptance. • 

Once this fallacy is committed and all logical conscience 
abandoned, one is indeed free to elaborate the conse¬ 
quences of such unwarranted identification ad libitum. 
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which in this reference becomes ad lihtdtnem Freud’s pro¬ 
clivity to accept the abnormal as the standard for the nor¬ 
mal—-not as Its end term 01 as deviation from it, which is 
the legitimate emplovmeni*—lured him into inming the 
infantile manifestations in icims of svhat, if persistent m 
matinily, would constitute a pei version Consequently the 
infant is classified as a crcatuie “polymorphous pcivcrse”— 
iruh a hoinblt example not of original sin, bur of logical 
violation in toiKtption Having at th it inexperienced stage 
no other pleasure field—falseh ealled love-objeet—than jts 
cmn body, it is pronounced auto erotic (a term suggested 
by Havelock Lllis for sexual self love); or Narcissistic, a 
fai maturer sin \v ith a uler connotation By tjie same un¬ 
tenable idcntifieaiion, am marked attiehment at a later 
stage to pi lymaies of the same sex becomes evidence of a 
latent homosexualit), .ind early and late, the bond of de¬ 
votion between a male child and his mothci is set forth as 
embiyonic incest “a general human characteristic decreed 
by late” and Fieud Such perversions, since they occur 
sporadically among the adult abnormal, are inferred to be 
piesent universally by inherited taint ab tmtio with no 
more warrant than a superficial resemblance in one phase 
of expression which, in the two settings, has totally dif¬ 
ferent origins and values • 

This crude fallacy of tdenitficatwn is invited by a set of 

* 1 el me npc it since T leiulians are is adept in niisundcisland¬ 
ing whit psvchologisls uc(pi IS whu ihts icject, thit the principle 
of abnurmil psychology which recognizes tlit abnormal as the end- 
term of die normal with analogies and similarities of pioccsses in 
the gr ided series bctW'Ccn, has no relation to making the abnoimal 
die sumdaid of the normal Freudians cinnut tike credit for the 
assimilation and afhliaiion of normal and abnormal behavior, 
foi that was estihlished independently of their specihc interprctar- 
tion of the relation 
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theoreucal oisumpttons underlying it. The “genetic fal¬ 
lacy” alone would never have developed the “family ro¬ 
mance’’; one false assumption led to another, and to the 
strangest of all that we attain the normal by passing 
through the abnormal, as though i\e attained sanity by 
successively bung inflicied by, and ‘dissoKing” the several 
varieties of insanits, or saintliness bv way of an exhaustive 
repertory of sin The whole of this bi/arrc dottiiiK is im¬ 
pure assumption, and unpsychologicai besides, ^vhich 
means that there is adequate basis for a complettly differ¬ 
ent version of the gent lie story With infantile sexuality 
once assumed, later perversions are explained is regressions 
to it—again a valid concept, mvalidly applied And so the 
orbit of Freudian tillacy tytlt upon cycle, cumiilitts and 
diveiges farthei irom the iruih in its gvi iting tomplica- 
lions 

The ple'»sure principle stinds, and psychology is in 
debted to J^rcud for ’ts richer formulation Theic ne ccr 
tain pleasure-giving /ones important in inf intile life, 
which were unfoitunately called erogenous H id they been 
spoken of as hetlomc, the “infantile” catistrophe might 
have been a\oK<td, and Oedipus have lemaintd a classic 
myth, known only to the elect Pleasure is at fiist simpk, 
diffuse, primaly, the infant cuddles foi warmth, stcuiity, 
nourishment, as dii cubs of other mammals, whose inca 
pacity for anthropoid cerebral development saves them 
from the ch »rge of embryonic incest * 1 he fact that pri 

* Appiienlly iniclligcnt miinals irc not quite spared ihc liibul i 
tions of llic genetic sexology dial ifHicts humans When a dog 
licks his in)ured paw tenderly for hours on end, it is an unjustified 
1 lUonah/ation to assume that he intends this to be a medicttl treat 
ment, the disinfection of his wound or some such thing Much 
nioie plausible is the presumption tliat an increased amount of his 
libido has been directed to the injured Imib, so that he regards it 
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mary and earlier pleasure-sensations enter and combine 
with secondary and later-appcanng effects, gives no shad¬ 
ow of a wan ant for reading the mature connotations into 
the immature manifestations F. Ljman Wells, a close 
student of hedonic psychology and wholly favorable to the 
better established Freudian principles, neatly labels this 
Freudian confusion as a “gieat anticipatory misnomer.” 
“Pol) morphous perverse” psychology probably contains 
more loose and false thinking than any fallacy of our en¬ 
lightened and yet blundering attempts to explain ourselves. 

The “great misnomer” is pirt of an inverted “genetic” 
ps)ehology on a great scale In consequence thereof, “sex- 
uil” in psychoanalytic usage, has been spread so thin that 
it covers cveiything m the line of bodily incited pleasure; 
IS so attenuated that a trace ol it »s discoverable every¬ 
where, even though m homeofiathie doses Yet this partial 
ingiedient is itgaided as cktei mining the eni*re affect and 
as justifying the name appiopiiate to the consummation 
uhieh becomes in due course speeifie illv se\n il 1 his play¬ 
ing last and loose with woids is an unworthy casuist de¬ 
fense The composite fallac) is far more than \erbal, it in¬ 
volves a complete inversion of the actual rtl it ions of gen- 
t^’al bodily pleasure and specifically eiotic ifTeets 

“What we have to start with are a numhei of possi¬ 
bilities for plcasuiablt reaction, between which i devel¬ 
opmental selection l^kes place, and for the best ol evo¬ 
lutionary icasons, those ue the most hkelv to survive 
and flounsh, which arc involved with the repioduelivc 
instinct. But, of couisc, the underlying LmWub of the 
• 

wjlh a tenderness otherwise icsened only for his gcniuls ’ This 
medley of absurdity is tiie serious opinion of an eminent psycho- 
analyst It is not a paiody 
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organism may devi^p m various ways, without rela- 
tion even to the gemtal areas, not to mention sexuality ” 

Such IS Wells* lucid formulation of the actual psychoh 
ogy of hedonic development Underlying the “infantile” 
fallacy is the allied fallacy oi the Ithtdo concept, which 
vitiates in so many ways the entire Freudian sexology. Its 
critique will appear in later considerations Through the 
vestibule of iniantile sexuality, we approach the throne- 
room of “Oedipus, ’ the king complex and his court 

Oedipus the Rex Complex 

The “Oedipus complex ’ is incleecl complex; it is a 
tangled talc of many tissues, its logic tl inalysis rec][uires a 
patient following It is prolific, howestr regarded, in my 
opinion a prolific progeny of assumptions issuing from a 
false premise Assuming it is the origin d logical error, 
the univei aali/ing of it, the dissolving of it, the el ihorating 
ot Its issues follow 1 he ‘ family romance’* would be an 
absurd comedy of errors, were it not so dismal a tragedy 
when accredited as a doom Yet running through it all is 
an erratic vein ci validity; this strand of truth is far from 
salidating the plot in all its circumstince 1 he rcl iiions ol 
the family ciicle are indeed formative; their strong hold 
upon the plastic stages of deselopment, not the destiny of 
an inherent tendency to perversion, makes them so 
Yet m all the Freudian flcKid of communications, as 
copious as unsavory, recounting the adventures of the 
Freudian “Oedipus,” I find no definite statement of how 
the incest theory arose One ma> read and re-read that it 
was “discovered” m the analysis 1 his, stripped ,to its 
factual content, means that the theory was found accept- 
«ible by some neurotic sufferers submitting to analysis; that 
incidents and relations in their childhood, including fan- 






tanes, could be described in such terms by the usual proi* 
cedures of the Freudian confession in which fact, fantasy, 
suggestion and prepossession are intricately interactive. 
And once started, it was accepted eagerly by the disciples 
as a shibboleth of their faith. The best established and most 
common hnding could be quite adequately described as an 
over-attachment to the mother, a case of imperfect psychic 
weaning This genetic ha/aid has been known through all 
times, as the phrase “tied to moihei’s apron-strings” testi¬ 
fies The scxuali/ing of this rel.ition is the truly novel 
interpictatjon It 1 Freudlani/e and declaic that the apron- 
strings symboli/c and indicate the umbilical cord, the in¬ 
terpretation would be as nos el and as warranted. To con¬ 
vert this idle suggestion into a “discovers ' of an “Umbili¬ 
cal 0>mplc\” requires onl\ that one ignore biologically the 
function of the umbilical cord ind the developmental 
stages at which it iunctions, and to ignoie psychologically 
and sociologicalh all the cin umst mces that lead to apron- 
strings, conhdent that all meanings arc sexual; then, with 
this beautiful it not aesthetic thesis in mind, delve into 
the unconscious oi a lew complacent patients, tap a few 
lice associations—free, but guided towird the complex— 
idd disdainful remarks concerning Piititanic resistances, 
and a new dogma and not a fess pages will have been 
added to the annals of psychoanal)sis, which is the Rialto 
where assumptions congregate Of the making of com¬ 
plexes on this pattern of construction, there is no end; for 
the welfare ot psychology, there should have been no be¬ 
ginning 

As to the name, the classic Oedipus myth happens not to 
fit thu Freudian ciicumstance at all. The stoned Oedipus 
was rcated by foster-parents, and knew not his mother un- 
td he was mature, indeed as a post-mantal revelation; 
otherwise the' oraele would have been unfulfilled. It is tiie 
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intensive infantile attachment that is made responsible for 
the Freudian fate. No matter! Oedipus the king of old, 
cfould have had no “Oedipus” fixation. If the “Oedipus” 
had been called the X complex, the name would have 
served as well. The puzzling point is how anyone con¬ 
ceived the idea that such a relation inhered m infantile 
psycho-scxu«il development. It seems clear that the “incest” 
theory came first, the name later. 

Dr. Ramus, though a follower of Freud, comments 
that to intcrjiret an intensive son-to-mothcr attachment 
“as incestuous, either consciously oi sulxonsciously, 
strikes me as being labored and unnatural. It suggests 
that Freud, or whoever first thought of it in this connec¬ 
tion, had dclibeiaicly searched foi a myth on which to 
hang his ntw incest theory, and having found the Oedi¬ 
pus myth, adopted it as being the ncaicst he could find 
to what iic wanted.” 

“Infantile sexuality”—such is my analysis—^was a ntedc^d 
premise for the assumption of the “Oedipus complex.” 
Only a strongly sexuali/ed being would develop an “Oedi¬ 
pus” at that tender age. As eveiy man has an “Oedipus,” 
ergo, we must all be infantilely sexualized. The circular, 
reasoning would at least have the barren merit of con¬ 
sistency if the circle had a factual center; as a fact the en¬ 
tire construction is spun around an hypothesis and an un¬ 
natural one. 

However, we must not linger in reflection at the thresh¬ 
old. Undismayed by the eccentric logical behavior of our 
guide, as intrepid voyagers we enter the kingdom of the 
Freudian Oedipus. 

This “most characteristic and important finding in all 
psychoanalysis” includes infantile sexuality, which “is 
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the most novel and important of the psychoanalytiad ' 
contributions” (Jones). Ihe Oedipus complex is “such 
an important thing that the manner in whi^h one enters 
uid leaves it cannot be without its effects**" (Freud). 


First, It IS cuutnnd that there is an Otdipus situation; 
second that it is impoitant for future development, third, 
lieing impoitant, it follosss that it is important how one 
enters n oi leans it All of \shich is imiiortant, if true. 
Looking foi faets subiect to obsersition, one meets the 
ovtr atiaehments within the fainil> The needs of matur¬ 
ing emphasize the desiribiluv oi growing out of them. 
The evidence is strong tint in the neurotically disposed the 
failure to outgrow these bonds is far more than the usual 
liability, and thu the over mothering of the spoiled child 
has untoward tonsequences; vet this htndicap may have 
anv \ ilue from ztio to the main f ictor in any given case. 

Ihit these childish attachmtnis are reanimated at 
pubert) amongst them the emotionalities of the “Oedipus 
complex” IS an anti genetic assumption What occurs at 
pubert) is not a “rcinim ition” in anv stnst, is well expect 
creeping md crawling and sucking and tantrums to be 
‘ reinimatcd ” And granting a liberal extension of the later 
effect to the too concerned and too closely guiding, and 
again of the dotftlg and hot house type of loving patent, it 
IS cert only a remote though not impossible issue, that the 
fixation upon lather or mother by daughter and son re¬ 
spectively, prevents or affects choice in mating because the 
daughter is looking for father in all her suitors, the son for 
mother m his courtship, oi in turn, that the over mothered 
son looking foi a mother more than for a mate in hts 
wedded life Such eventuilities may be considered sensibly 
and not as issues ot an “Oedipus** tie. For obviously it is 
the continuance ot false parental and filial relatioi^ ^ 
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through many ycai s, and the adolescent and later relations 
and frictions of family life that afltci the issue Jung s as 
sumption thit Fitud s assumption of an incest dcsiic is a 
symbolic expression to return to the iiins oi the womb 
of the mother oi Rink s iiiither assiimpiion that the so 
called “Oedipus’ is a ‘lehirih fantisy, uverberiting the 
anxiety assoeiiied with the birth ti iiimi is ecjiiillv wild, 
equally baseless, ’^et all e iniioi be tiue One issump ion 
IS as vilid IS another, toi all IkK even the po‘sibilil> of 
proof How such siiuuionalh explicit uiges become dt 
velopcd in a eortic ill) imin iiure briiii is i invsieiv, md 
how these traits got into the heredn u\ p isscs understand 
ing or escapes consideration Such issumptions serve as 
springboards for more ambitious somrisiulis into the un 
verifiable, which may be followed with shocks or tin ills in 
what Henshw Ward would cill the cue us ol the 1 reud 
lan intellect ‘Hallucinating,” fabric iting ind inipiovising 
with the aid oi m appiopriate \oc«ibulir) lesults ni the 
Freudian sex extravaganza 

Freud s Oedipus complex develops i progeny ol second 
ary complexes, ul parthenogcneiie illy eoneeived by the 
same fertility of assumption The incest assumption as love 
of mother entails cniy of Jat/ui and that in turn generites 
hostility and the desire to displace him But the 1 ither is 
also femed for the fithei is authunty ind the father 
threatens But uhat does he thieatenf* lo answer that 
question the same h illueinating ’ fieility is put to work 
Since the answer must be a sexuil threit there comes into 
being another bi/arre complex, the (astration complex, 
upon which uneensored volumes have been written ^ 4 ot a 
vestige of proof outside of ehildish fantasy or a nurse s 
Oi parent s unwisdom But what a choice addition to a 

sexual theory* 

• 
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One might suppose tliat assumption had reached it» 
limits, and confusion could not he woise confounded* 
But there remains one slight difficulty Oedipus was a 
mile, and ps)choanilvsis tikmg its clue from sex, must; 
be made applicable to either se\ Nothing daunted, the , 
psychoanalyst mikes the plot reversible, a garment suit¬ 
able U) both sexes and all psychological climates Electra 
in peculiar moiirnitiQ comes to the rescue, tor what she 
mourns is the vciy loss which the 1 ithti threatens It is 
assumed by the childish tan» isy that she is the castrated 
being, an 1 there is ‘discovered’ by the method of as 
sumption raised to i higher power, that she so regards 
herself and is consumed with envy of the male’s more 
complete anitoni) 

Noi IS this the limit of assumptiop \ psvchoinalyst of 
the feminine pt sli ision his discovered i icminine phase 
m the male’s development, a ' temtninny complex^ 
when like the girl he leeiises the mothf*r, while the girl 
blaming the mother toi her own detective anatomy 
turns for compensation to the father, iiid, not to be out¬ 
done, a mile psycho inalyst describes a * Masculinity 
complex** in the female, cngcndticd by the same fatal 
knowledge of conspicuous sex diflertnccs—w hich surely 
IS not such a recondite secret that its discovery should be 
cither a mystery or a shock While the stern, paternal 
altitude which makes the young son cringe before the 
father, <s sexuali/ed as the “Castration (threat) com¬ 
plex,” die corresponding iititudc in the young daughter 
becomes a “Castiation (accomplished) complex’, dius 
both ‘ Oedipus and castration are successfully universal- 
ued to fit all gendeis “As we leain from our psychoana¬ 
lytic work, all women feel that they have been iniurcd 
m their infancy and that through no fault ot their own 
they have been slighted and robbed of a part of their 
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body; and the bitterness of many a daughtei lowaids lier 
mother has as its ultimate cause the rcpioach that the 
mother has brought her into the world as a woman in¬ 
stead of a man” (Freud). 

Whether question-marks or exclamation marks would 
be the more appiopiiate iinveihalized comment upon this 
choice moiscl of Freudian logic, I leave to my feminine 
readers 

However, Freudian sc\ is veisatilc. The “Oedipus” is 
affected by “the complieating element intiodueed by bi¬ 
sexuality ” 

A complete Oedtptt^'’ is both “positive" and ‘nega¬ 
tive” or inverted, combining in v.iiions degrees ol emo 
tional intensity (eathexis) “a tithei identilication and 
mother object h>vc with a mother identilication ind 
father oh,,cl love’; likewise, the amount ol eaihexis 
(emotional intensitv) distributed to either the positive 
or negative situation depends partiv upon the lelative 
strength of the innate masculine or teminine dispeisition 
m the boy and also upon expcrieniiil lactois The 
“Oedipus” has an “anaclitie” origin, which mians no 
more than the familiai miinmalian dependence T he at¬ 
tachment of boy to mother as nuisc and piotedoi “re¬ 
sults naturally at the phallic stage in her becoming the 
love-object.” Ihe girl begins in the same way, but 
changes when she discovers her lack of the male organ 
The “girl’s libido must now slip into the new position 
and take the father as love-object, ’ and her “Oedipus” 
culminates “in a desire which is long cherished to be 
given a child by her fathei as a present.” This Iccds to 
hostility towarel the mother; while in childish fantasy 
even the culmination ol the boy’s “unconscious Oedipus 
wish IS to give birth to a baby in some vague manner.” 
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I can find no slightest warrant in biology, physiology of 'I 
psychology for the remote possibility of any item of these 
“hallucinated” relations 1 find well established principles 
in all these sciences that point to their utter impossibility 
except as fantasies in which childtcn indulge as nondogied 
beings, and Freudians as “illogicar* adepts. It is all a med¬ 
ley ol confused relations taken aJ Itb from any and all 
stages of the genetic development and fused with all the 
contradictions of scrambled stages. The reply to this charge 
IS always that these unnatural relations, urges, reflections 
take place in the “untonscious,” which is a dark cavern 
where nothing is \isiblc but anything may be reported as 
happening, as free from seiihcation as what goes on on 
the other side of the moon Oi it is dieam or fantasy which 
ex hypothea has equal salidity with ta^t. Fteudian argu¬ 
ment thus becomes Ficudian casuistiy Without the con¬ 
firmation of ciuotation marks, readers would suspect me 
ol maliciously inscnting this unique “genetic” psychology. 
It IS actually developed as learned doctrine by trained men 
of silence in technical tre itiscs caviaie to the general pub¬ 
lic, w'hose depiivation I have attempted to relieve. 

Kven this is not thi dim i\ in the series; for there is also 
an “anthiopologicar psychology, autochthonous on Freud¬ 
ian soil. 

‘In the soul-life of present-day children the same 
archaic moments still prevail which generally prevailed 
at the lime of primitive civili/ation ” Back of this pre¬ 
tentious formulation is the lame logic of the recapitu¬ 
lation theoiy, in that application long since exploded. 
Truly evolution leaves its recapitulatory trail and ata¬ 
visms occur, but not in a fashion supporting such a re¬ 
mote application Ihe child's unconscious is here sup¬ 
posed to reenact adult urges lor which soaal relatiotoi' 
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of aeons ago evolved complex regulations The taboo 
against mast (on the origin and significance of which 
anthropologists iic not igrtcd) is held as evidence of its 
“natural universil occuircnct That we art uniss irc of 
our fait IS the icsult ol our Uts seething sMth sup 
pressed incest strivings bequeithed tiom civc mm diys 
and wavs And paralleling inthropology is geologx 
“hducationil md inilytic work must both ilikc re 
peat the litency period (which I hi\c midt bold to re 
gard as a lesiduc of primcv il ckprivitions diting per 
haps from the Cdaci il F poeh) md bring it to i new md 
successful conclusion In this work ^hc ph)sienn must 
take over the role of lithci or prim il 1 itlur whiht the 
patient must be in tint st itc of susceptibilitv which in 
volves regiession to the group mind (I erene/i) 

Geology ' aves its psycho m dylie residue m ghciil* 
character tiaits Peihips the next stage is to nccount for 
‘frigidity’ in the fcmile of the species by i pirillel irgu 
ment liuly feirful md wonderful arc the w lys of seien 
tists, when they hive official smetion to hilhieinatt like 
M*icbeth, ‘thick eommg fineits 
The fmiisies and fillieies of Iieudim forensics con 
tinue trailing clouds of glory, is oidmiry logic is left be 
hind in the e irthly dust of f ict A further bit of confusion, 
neithei genetic nor irchue, but modem and sophistic cn 
ters the im izing thesis that wh it is prohibited must Ik 
strongly desired Like miny mother irgujncnt, it haibors 
a truth in its right setting, ind becomes an absurdity in a 
false rendering Do we infer from the severe penilties at 
tached to murder that we are all constantly struggling 
against that impulse^ I hit we began, as infants with 
homicidal urges in the cradle, and the actual muidercrs 
were cither fixated at the stage of “social” development, or 
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later regressed to it? Or, reversing the aigument, do wc 
infer from the Honor thy jathcr and thy mother precept 
an inhcicnt, deeply unconscious uigc to degrade them? 
Wh u IS istounding in all this flight ol logic-frc^ fancy is 
the dclibeiatc ignoring of obvious areas of experience that 
go into the formation of hum in prescriptions and pro- 
seiiptK ns, from tht Ten Comm mdments down We must 
also bcir in mind the “soeiili/ed” factor in taboos. Many 
oideis of prohibitions, noble and ignoble in intent, rational 
ind inationil, flourished and eontiniie b\ virtue of tradi¬ 
tion md possibl) ol a legih/td pretudiee These suggest an 
unexpttud field tor lurther psjehoanahiie leseaich There 
IS the eontroseisial deceased wife s sister” episode Shall 
we assume a strong umveisd, igl mule suppicsscd sister- 
in-law inecst striving at the basis of such prohibition . . . 
which cuiiousl) aifeeted onU I nglishmen—likewise an in¬ 
teresting psvehoanalvtic il inc]iiirv* Oi we mav recall that 
among some less enlightened tribes, a brother is obliged 
to take into his family wife and offspring ol a deceased 
biother Surely and somehow this conhrnis the theory by 
the usual reversals of lelations and ideiitihcations permis¬ 
sible in hieiichin irgument’ Vot to leave this temptation 
without a nimt, Ut us call it the ‘Leah R ichcl” complex 
and awxiit its psychoanalytical conhimation I5y such logic, 
we can easily construct a sinners ealendar of complexes, 
and like “Ruddigore” commit a eiime a dav in the uncon¬ 
scious to appeas*. an aneiem doom Or it would be tempt¬ 
ing to write a Frcudo-Mosaie Decalogue, beginning: 
“Thou shah not covet thy mothei, noi murdei thv father, 
except in the Ucs—where thv d.iys arc numbered,” and 
endiflg, who knows where? 

It would stem as though the inscription ovei the door- 
w«iy of the Freudian house read AU logic abandon ye who 1 
enter here Yet “Oedipus” is the keystone of the arch: **All 
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Other conclusions of psychoanalytical theory are grouped 
around this complex, and by the truth of this finding psy- 
, choanalysts stands or falls**, the italics are mine, the pro¬ 
nouncement that of the most distinguished Freudian apos¬ 
tle m England, Ernest Jones. If so, the edifice crumbles 
into a pitiful heap of debris; it is built uixm the sands. 
“Oedipus” reflects a morbid imagination, disoidcied by 
intoxicating draughts of fermented reasoning In my opin¬ 
ion, the valid part oi the psycho sexual ihcoiy is moie se¬ 
cure without the unwarranted assumption ol the “Oedi¬ 
pus” as a universal genetic stage of development For no 
one questions that development is ps)cho-sc\ual in a true 
and impoitant sense If psychoanalytical psycholog) is to 
make any authentic contiibutjon, it must refrain from wild 
psycho-mythology. At present the “hallucinating” goes 
solemnly on, pro|ecting as fact what seems to fit the initial 
theory, and a learned j.iigon developing as doctrine re¬ 
layed in the psychoanalytic clinic, the scoics ol figments 
that emerge annually from the psychoanalytic mills, which 
though they do not grind slowly, grind exceeding fine 

Sexualizid Peisonality 

Our exclusion into the icalm whcic “Oedijius” is king 
may at times have suggested the travels of a psychological 
Gulliver to stiange peoples of strange naturis with strange 
ways. That impicssion will be strengthened by the further 
account of the sources oi character tiaits oi the Hou- 
vhnhnms that dwell in Freudland, in whom we are bidden 
to recognize the replicas of ourselves. The key to character 
analysis d la Freud is found m the inconsiderate anatomical 
dispensation of nature, reflected in the medical specialty 
known as “G.U.” (genito-unnary). Fieud “discovered” a 
“G.U.” stage in childhood which extends to a general “ex¬ 
cretory” occupation. The “discovery” comes out of the 
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Pandora’s box of analysis; it is supported by childish 
fantasy; it appears m childhood interests, readily con- 
fiimtd Tht taboo that c^^tends from G to U h> anatomical 
dispensation extends by ph) siologicai kinship to the ex- 
citioiy functions Jt is assumed ih it pleasiinble as well as 
inttrestinj 4 sensitioiis attract the child to them The inter 
csi IS reenforced by the privacv th it grows about their per¬ 
form inee, and the tmphisis pi iced upon their control. 
Toilet and bilh rofim fotm i kqitimitc gioup of nuisery 
interests 'Ihc\ hirdly constitute the inner snicium ol the 
psschic Ilk of inv noimill) occupied child Thit they in¬ 
fluence Its futme in •’uch momentous \s us is chii leter- 
tormuion is i lont’ r iiige conclusion indeed Hid the idea 
irisen in folk \s i\s ot is 1 nurses Iwlicf it would have 
•been recorded is 1 wend supcistition, i ■» the book of Freud 
It becomes scieniifu .^ospcl 

*^1 he prelude to the t ilc is on s ife giound The first book 
—tht genesis- of this dcselopTncnt is wholK in accoid with 
genetic ps\cholog\ Tht first ccntti ol ictut interest is the 
mouth Oril’ psschic life is is luthtntic at the infant 
lescl as the th\nrius 01 the fontinel R\ the pnmic\ ot the 
sensory field of the intake the mouth heeomes the appre- 
1 ensue ctnier, intcditing the hind, pleisure is n iture's 
sensoi) lure like hnnev to the bee To cill the resulting 
range of intcicst and its actompin\ing sensitions oial- 
etouc inste id of and hidonii is the fit si step in the descent 
into Freudcse|iic eiroi T h it initi il bre ik in logic portends 
fatal consteiuciiees 

1 c]ually in aeeoid with genetic principles is the persist¬ 
ence as well as the outgrowth ot this primary oral hcelomc 
zoned*Notmal adults when they tall in Jove do not i evert 
to sucking iheir fingers When the ciotic urge is in flower, 
It utilizes the earlier hedonic field and brings the lips into 
the erotic technique, but with a maturer m» aning 1 here’s 
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many a stage between the lip psychology of the infant and 
that of the adult. All of which is so commonplace that 
only a learned man with a thesis to establish would over¬ 
look It. The Fieudians seem to forget that the lips are ever 
used for other than “sexual” purposes Upon the assump¬ 
tion that all is sex and sex is all, there arises a comprehen¬ 
sive genetic psychology and a characterology, which to my 
regret I must impose upon the rcadei to set before him 
the ways of Frcudiamsm, 

The specialist in the “oral character” is Abraham He 
has “discovered” two infantile sub stages ol the mouth 
zone* the first localized in the bps; the second in the 
gums and teeth If the unweaned “>ou” in some meas¬ 
ure is fixated or overindulged at the sucking stage of 
life, the influence of this “pleasure in taking” develops 
into a gener ^ “taking ’ type of satisfaction, and you will 
mature as an optimist It the unweaned "you” is over¬ 
indulged, you develop “a carefree indifference and in 
activity, perhaps even make no attempt to gain a liveli¬ 
hood The w hole general attitude in the case of such in¬ 
dividuals is one of expectation that some kind person (a 
mother representative) will ‘flow for them eternally' 
Generosity is also frequently bi ought about by an iden¬ 
tification with the bounteous mother” (Abraham, after 
Healy). If, however, the unweaned “you” fails to 
“achieve gratification in the sucking period,” that in¬ 
fantile thwart “may result in a later asking or demand¬ 
ing social attitude (either modest or aggressive), a ten¬ 
dency to cling to others, a dislike of being alone. Impa¬ 
tience is a marked characteristic of this type.” Such is the 
foundation of a pessimist, making the worst of every- 
thjig, finding difficulty everywhere. Or those who fail 
in proper infant “oral” satisfaction, may “communicate 
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themselves orally to other people.” This results in an db!^| 

stinate urge to talk, and to attach value to what they sayC| 

Loquacity and conceit, no less than pessimism, resufeji 

from inadequate sucking. A 

The second biting stage of oral eroticism “leaves its.; 

'definite mark on later personality,” foreshadowing 

contrasted gum-and-tceth psychology for the adult. This. 

type of infantile concern betokens pronounced attitudes 

of hostility and dislike and also abnormally developed' 

envy. The entire later behavior, choice of profession, and, 

hobbies mav be “rooted in oral eroticism.” Office-holders, 

* # 

it is suggested, are persistent “suckers,” not, however, in> 
the sense of the “casy-marks” one of whom is born every 
minute; how these are “erotic;iliv” accounted for in the 
nursery is still uncertain. 


These are, indeed, amazing derivations; and a century 
ago deluded Gall read quite similar traits in cranial bumpsf 
Truly the world moves and science with it. 

When a learned M.D. in a fourteen-page paper discusses.- 
in scientific jargon such ridiculous suppositions, infantile, 
even as jests, one may throw discretion to the winds. It is 
even more in order to call nonsense no/fsense, than to calL 
a spade a spade. Hctwceij such pompously learned charac-r, 
ter-readings and the shrewd guesses and “hunches” of a* 
gypsy fortune-teller, or the superstitious pronouncements! 
of the befuddled astrologer, there is little choice; and what, 
there is favors the ignorant craft, for they may not know; 
what they do, or knowing, exploit those who do not. Biit 
there is more and worse to come. The second book in 
Freudian characterology is Exodus. The genesis of char-' 
acter-traiis is at the entrance, the next stage at the exit of ’; 
the food-tract. In the psycho-sexual development the inter.-- 
est is transferred from oral to anal processes. The method] 
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ttf interpretation is the same, the elaboration more in¬ 
volved. It will be sufficiently convincing to indicate the 
' conclusions: 


Freud’s cardinal triad of anal characteristics comprises 
(a) orderliness (bodily cleanliness, reliability, conscien¬ 
tiousness in performance of j^etty duties)—in an over- 
accentuated form, pedantry; (b) parsimony, which may 
become avarice; (c) obstinacy, which may become de¬ 
fiance and perhaps also include irascibility and vindic¬ 
tiveness. These three personality qualities are found 
regularly together, the last two forming a constant ele¬ 
ment. 

The child in whom anal eroticism is constitutionally 
strong derives great pleasure both autoerotic and narcis¬ 
sistic, from excretory processes and feels intensely the 
“deprivations” associated with sphincter training and the 
taboos pi *ed upon expression of his anal-erotic interests. 
There are two varieties of anal character-formation de¬ 
rived respectively from pleasure in the act and pleasure 
in the product. “The form of the future personality-char¬ 
acteristic is largely determined by whichever aspect of 
the original interest predominated.” 

By what process of biological evolution cerebral qualities 
have been developed upon the sewage-disposal-plants ol 
metabolism, is not indicated. 

A general Ego attitude of possessivencss and pro¬ 
prietorship is an outstanding characteristic of object-re¬ 
lationships, as found with the anal character. This is to 
be traced back to the original psychic pleasure in iieten- 
tion. Anal love also expresses itself largely in the bestow¬ 
ing of gifts rather than tenderness upon the love-object. 
This may be carried over into social relations at large in 
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acts of philanthropy, benefaction, and patronage, 
possessiveness of anal love shows itself clearly in the cdfel 
lector; the obiects collected are associated with excre^iS 
ment. “The pleasure in looking at one’s own mcnt^\| 
creations, letters, manuscripts, or completed work of aife 
kinds” has its prototype in “looking at one’s own faeces.**, j; 

Parsimony as an anal-erotic trait can only be under* 
stood by taking into account the underlying process pC '1 
symbolization. The unconscious identifying of faeces^'V: 
gifts, and money influences many later social relations^ X! 
involving money. The interest in money plays a role in 
the anal character, and has attracted to itself “the psychi- | 
cal interest which was originally proper to . . . the prod- ■* 
uct of the anal zone.” Dislike for waste and efforts to 
make use of it; time-saving devices—carrying on two ; 
occupations at the same time, mark the “anal” man. Also • 
a more practical caution: he is apt to forget small debts* .• 
The conservative is an “anal,” the liberal an “oral.” 

Sublimation plays a large part in taking care of in-/;, 

fantile coprophilic interests artd impulses which are, of,;' 

course, especially taboo with adults. Later interests ia\5 

painting, sculpture, cooking, metal molding, and car- 

pentry are believed to be traceable to coprophilic pleas- r: 

ure in smearing and molding. The choice of occupations'^' 

and professions is thus largely dependent upon the proc-%, > 

css of sublimation of anal interests. 

_ * 

The bright sociable individual who has been gratified > 
in the early oral stage is also to be contrasted with the;:!? 
hostile malicious individual whose characteristics in this^^ 
respect are to be traced back to the biting stage, and witK;\® 
the morose, aloof, reticent individual whose trends affel'l 
derived from the anal stage. 

These citations arc not from an unexpurgated edition ofi| 
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; Mehevg It or Not, but from the tober scientific compilation 
t xdt Freudian doctrine of Hcaly, Bronner and Bowers. The 
** accidents of etymology must be blamed for an unsavory 
pun. yet such is psycho anal ysis 
Another pearl beyond price clamors for mention, an 
* ^urethral personality foimation,” represented as a by-prod- 
uct of the anal stage 

k 

Very little seems to have been discovered as yet as to 
the spccihc characteristics deriving from urethral 
eroticism Freud sptiks of the ‘burning* ambition 
found to be closcl) issociitcd with childish enuresis 
Hitschmann claims that both ambition and predilec¬ 
tion tor play and working with watci—for example, ex¬ 
cessive bathing and washing have been cmpincall) de¬ 
duced from urethral eroticism 
Glover mentions ambition, envy, and impatience as all 
of urethrd origin Abraham derives ambition from oral 
eroticism and thinks it is reentorced bv uicthral im 
pulses 

Frmk cites the case of a baseb ill pitcher who fell that 
he was getting much the simc pltasute in pitching 
ball as he had in early ui mating exploits 
“A gentleman who well remembers his infantile blad 
der weakness became liter i pissioniie volunteer fire 
man, which after what has been said above docs not 
greatly surprise us” (Fercnczi) His later caieer is still 
infantilely “conditioned , turning to medicine, he be¬ 
came an urologist 

This truly original, if not elevating, chaptei in character- 
ology suggests that if some alert and creative paranoiac, 
such as form the elite of insane asylums, had been driven 
by his psychopathic ruminations to formulate the theory 
tiiat character-traits such as obstinacy, refractiousness, par- 



simony, pedantry and others just cited, are the issue o£ 
marked reluctance in discharging excreta and an associatet^. 
tendency toward constipation, the case might have gtv4ri|l£' 
rise to a new rubric in the rich repertory of psychiatry as 
**anal paranoia.” The Freudians variety is a deliberately 
cultivated paranoia, the rationalistic madness of the aca¬ 
demic mind. It may be necessary in the future to recognize 
three orders of individuals: sane, insane, and Freudian. 

We have now learned how character is formed pardy in 
die nursery, but even more influentially in the lowlier 
services of the bath-room. The Freudian child-psycholo¬ 
gist follows infantile love in its troubled course from oral 
to genital; and he reads adult traits, even such complex 
ones as pedantt) and liberalism, as aftermaths of anatomi¬ 
cal occupations usually conducted in privacy. This exotic 
chapter Ferenezi calls the “metapsychology of habit.” Cer¬ 
tainly such derivation has no place in any psychology hith¬ 
erto known to the sensible sons of men. 

Transition to the genital stage likewise develops its pe¬ 
culiar psychology and after-effects. 

According to Jones, anal eroticism appears in “the 
tendency to be occupied with the reverse side of various 
things and situations. I’his may manifest itself in many 
different wa}s; in marked curiosity about the opposite or 
back side of objects and places, e.g., in the desire to live 
on the other side of a hill because it has its back turned 
to a given place; in the proneness to make numerous 
mistakes as to right and left, east and west; to reverse 
words and letters in writing; and so on.” Abraham adds; 
“There is no doubt that the displacement of libido from* 
the genital to the anal zone is the prototype of all these 
‘reversals.* ” 

The genital stage is more or less safelv reached at pu^ 
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berty, with, however, a “reanimation” of the primary m- 
lintile (phalliL) genital stage Libido then comes to its 
own, and the guiding piineiple, as Fciene/i proudl) pro¬ 
claims, becomes ‘Genetic psytholog) shifts to 

a genital center There appears another ‘ sexual ’ source of 
person.ihty tiaits not Oalipus’ done but other varieties 
of sev aberration thieaten and chaiacleii/e the maturing 
of the ever st\uali/ed sell ‘Narcissus’ and ‘Sid( ^and 
“Masoeh’ |Oin the eompuiy of Oedipus in shiping the 
Freudian homo Natasst^m is a uselul teim, though is 
bandied about b) Ireudi ins, it suggests a subtle scientific 
insult belt admiration his a large icptrloi) it ineludes 
the pleasure in displav oi personal chuims possessions, 
achievements, from childish showing off to the sophisti 
cated “Peacock Alley’ ind play to the gaileiy It extends 
from the intimate personal self to the ace]uired social and 
professional ego An integral phase ol social competition 
IS sexu il competition 1 he tiait includes an emph isis upon 
that appeal, which may indeed dominate So f u, f nr igrec 
ment The questionable usage as well as diagnosis is the 
sexuali/ation ot the entire phase of my tr iit bee uise it con 
tains a sexual eonponent, thus assimiliting ill phases to 
the sexual origin ind pittern That is filsc psschology 
Narcissism is a more useful teini when confined to its spe¬ 
cific direction and emphasis The sime comment and eoi 
reetion applies even more sharph to It is i logical 

perversion to hold that every sexual pcrvcision is inheicni 
and IS repicsented in the total sexiiil life To deiive all 
cruelty, from a boy’s pulling off a beetle’s wing, to teasing 
and bullying, to a brutal attendant’s harshness tow ird pris 
oners or patients, from an inherent ‘sadism, * is a ‘genetic ’ 
confusion The same unwarranted tendency appeirs in the 
complementary niawchtwi which belongs to the general 
Wonne da l^tda —the pleasure in pain, which may dc- 
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velop to a “martyr” complex The univer all zing of sextijit^'^ 
extremes serves no useful purpose, and completely ccA> 
fusts the psychology of the emotions 
The fallacy here involved is disguised because tlic terms 
Sidism and Masochism are unfamiliar^ and so carry the 
potency and conviction of an abstruse and profound dis* 
coveiy. 

1 heir origin is this: Count or Marquis de Sade (1740* 
1S14) had I checkered careei He was accused of the poi* 
soiling IS well as of unnatural offenses, was a victim of 
sexual perversion accompanied by pleasure in infhcting 
physical crueltv upon the objects of his p ission While in 
the Bastille he wrote obscene npxds, sending a copy to 
N ijxileon He was committed to the insane asylum, re¬ 
leased and recommitted as incurable, spending the last 
eleven years of his life at Charenton His vice or insanity 
has attained the distinction of a scientific term Sicher- 
Masoch (1835 1895) was a minor writer, an Austtian, 
who wrote of Galician life, including tales of women 
Cl lying and taking pleasure in being treated with phys¬ 
ical cruelty m connection with sexual embrace, a mor¬ 
bid trait doubtless described from life. He, too, is now 
immoitali/ed in science. 

The fallacy becomes clearer when applied to a more fa¬ 
miliar pcrycrsion, /lo nosextialuy. That this is an ibnor- 
mahty is usually acknowledged; but it does not appear so 
in the Freudian sexual theory; for that supposes a “homo¬ 
sexual” trend common to all, which must be suppressed, 
outgrown, transmuted, or dissolved. There is assumed a 
homosexual component in libido—an assumption as un- 
genetic as gratuitous Libido is parcelled out into trends 
and tendencies, as though the analyst were behind the 
scenes and arranged the plot of the human dr ima. It wcflld 
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£uliow equally tbit boys* gangs and men’s clubs, and girls* 
l^crings and omens orgmi/itions, all moic or less 

■' harbor disguised ‘bomost\u il trends I or tbe restraint in 
makmg tbe application quite so bio id, tbe censorship of 
common sense is responsible llv tbe s line logic b) which 
all son to mother itr lebinents b iiboi inecsi ill ifTcetion is 
erotic, ill criiclrs sidisiie ill ion in sufTciinj; misoehistic, 
arc all githenn^s lor nun onh oi clubs coinpostd c\dii 
sively of isomcn bomoscMiil 11 eonsistentlv 1 itiidi in, s\t 
should simil irl\ design ite Priiieeton ind Willnms or 
Vassa/ md Wellesles is bomosexuil colleges iboiigb 
not IS )tl so dtseiibeil in the eitib^ies iiul siibslitiiit 
for “co cduc ition il the more ipprop ite Freudii term 
“beu rose Mill * instituTK ns loi St it< Lnncisiiies 

Ihe due consequences in initi il 1 ilse step ippe u in 
the apphcuions thii folloss the leiding of mitiire (ind 
ptrstrsc) i Its into ml inev the elciivition ol m it are 
traits horn se\Liili/ctl ml intiU episodes mikin^ the 
sexual component dotnin int m ill tmo'ions and tcluions 
in which It enters We it icccidingh issuied thit the 
choice of occupations is determined on the one side bv the 
suppositious ovci itiiehmcni or fixition ol onl mil ure 
tbral and eiil) genilil titnds ind eepidl) b\ sielistie m is 
ocbistic and nircissistit iiigts Soldiers birbeis butchers 
surgeons and even t mors find outlets for ' iclisiic trends is 
they cuf and b mdle slurp we ipons, while with tejuil 
gravity is it concluded tbit the sons ol these cutters ire 
apt to develop a neuiosis wbub is i monsiiems exiggera 
tion of castrition fcir 1 he initial tiior vitiUcs the cntiic 
outlcxik and mikes thts^ phases of psychomilytic psy 
chology an absurel c iric ilurc * 

Sexuah/ed person ilit) becomes genitali/ed peisonality 
by the same crroi di u pla)s f ist and loose with the eoneept 
of libido. By such louit Fcrcnc/i discovers a **(.oin(ha 
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complex!* setting forth that when the mother of dK?' 
CjMCcht referred to her sons as her jevieis, she was H 
her "‘unconscious*' displaying her sex appeal. The ad<|M; 
Freudian se\uali/es every act and ob|ect, finding stricdy 
dishonorable motives for every apparent item of the day*s 
occupation. He leads sexual incidents and attitudes in the 
golf phyer's stance and handling of his club, discusses 
learnedly whether smoking is oral because the cigar is 
held in the mouth, oi anal because it leaves an ash. or gem- 
1 il by teason ot its form He reduces all m Miners of special 
interests to offshoots ind derivatives of sexual occupations. 
lilt desire for knowledge is but a tonverted offshoot of a 
criving for sex enlightenment; interests in movement ac¬ 
tive and passive, rhythmic il md restless, derive liom the 
sexual sphere, sports, art. choice of jn^cssion, hobbies, 
isp<s of belief, liom politics to religion to superstition, 
fears, shames, hires, attachments, are all b) pioducts of a 
primary sexu il activitv 

All this illustrates what I have discussed pieviously as 
the reduction process (and erior) of the ‘nothing but** 
psychology All these derivative trends and activities, triv¬ 
ial and serious, arc analyzed as “nothing but** disguised 
and modified sexual occupations. If that is the Freudian^^ 
notion of sublimation, they have dehbcr.iiely prostituted 
the term and robbed it of ah us virtue True sublimation ut 
the enrichment of the psychic life by suriounding the urges 
with the issues of a cultivated life 1 hat is another chapter 
in the tale that Freud should have told. 

To illustiatc the reduction process and how^ seriously 
It 4S taken, I mention a 65-page disquisition by Di Karl 
Abraham, the late leader of the psvchoanalvtic move¬ 
ment in Germany, on “Restrictions and Transformations 
of Scoptophiha in Psycho-Neurotics, with Rematks on 
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Analogous Phenomena in Folk Psychology.” Scopto- 
phiha IS mcdico-classic jargon for the intense desire and 
pleasure in seeing, in psychoanalytic reference to sexual 
pleasuie in gazini* upon the erogenous /ones; it is in 
Gallic phiast vo\enn\ri and in Anglo Saxon vernacular 
Peeping lorn When this inquisitive curiosity is di¬ 
rected to any other pui suits boss evei umott, then the 
initial sexual scopiophilia is said to be trauslormcd or 
displaced. The moiivt of the hitcher fonii of investiga¬ 
tion IS redueed to the piimais C hemm ind geologist 
and philosopher aic thus reduced or leuninted for as 
transformed scoptophilisis 

To en ible the readci to tolUm ihi eourst of lluse 
“scieniifie ’ deriv mons 1 cite them m detail, in tcims of 
the anaKsis 

*‘What interested him most in cheinistiv was the 
statuf nascendt On going more rloselv into this, it 
appealed that the moment in which a subsi nice was 
formed or in which two substances united to form 
a new one had a positive fascination loi him His in¬ 
terest 111 procreation fcomhination of two substances 
m the formation of a new one) and in birth (status 
na^cendi) had been displaced on to scKniibe problems 
in a successful wa> He unconsciously discovered in each 
science the problem that was best suited to alTord a 
veiled representation of the interests ol his childhood 
The field of palaeontology supplied another very in¬ 
structive example of this subhmatory tendeney. *The 
geological period teimcd pliocene—the penod in which 
man first appeared—particularly engrossed his interest. 
Ihe child's typical question concerning his own origin 
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had been here sublimated to a geneiil interest in 
origin of the human race ** ’ 

“We owe to von Winterstein some very excelled;^ 
remarks on the unconscious motives of philosophiii 
thinking According to him the philosopher desires us 
to see his o\\ n thoughts His libido is no longer directed 
to the forbidden (incestuous) aim, no longer to that 
which one must not see, but to that which one cannot 
see At the same time it has turned back upon the ego 
in a way whicli we can only comprehend as a rcgiession 
to the position ot intantik naicissism 

Such die the i imilications ot psycho sexual develop^ 
ment m the rreucliam/cd homo lhat there is a psycho- 
sexual development in the human spe les, that it is of su- 
pieme consequence in shaping our composite psychology 
as equally m the total business oC living retnains as true 
as impoituu for the eompkter recognition of that truth 
and Its impoitince, the world will ever icmain indebted 
to the genius ol Sigmund Freud It will do so, m my 
opinion, despiu its ilmost complete leicction of his scheme 
of sexual development The true psycho sexual develop¬ 
ment, as ps)thologv traces it, leids quite otherwise. It 
centers about the concept ot sublimation, which Freud 
duly recognized, ind then so largely foigot. The sexual 
was magnified, the psychic neglected, or it not quite that, 
the psychic was assimilated to the sexual, scxualizing 
the psyche, the aetiul course is the infusion of the sex life 
with psychic vilues That consummation torms the nu¬ 
cleus of the true story of libido, which will be wfitttn by 
a psychologist emancipated from the Freudian complex 
that sex is all. 
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C^Tjs'^tiioAN\i^sis” HAS (OMi to be used a* a genera] 

jL term for the entire rreudian stiiicture thcoiy, pim- 
ciples, argument, appiieations. It rekis paiiicularly to tht 
probing, confessional, exploration ol the personal intimate 
lift The patuni who goes through the piocess oi ordeal 
is said to be ps\ehoinily/td- in populai pailanet — 
“psyched.” The sources of his neurosis arf thus bi ought to 
light, and the measures for its relief dclei mined. Ihis is 
a cltntcal procedure The technique of this ait and practice 
next comes oefoie our reviewing stand. 

ATTRTBUTISM 

There is also a logical technit]ue employed in reaching 
the principles which diiect the practice. 1 he present brief 
challenges that technic|uc as variously fallacious One such 
fallacy permeates pages and volumes ol psychoanal>sis- 
the fallacy of attributism It consists m accepting as a 
reality an abstract concept desised by the thinkei foi the 
convenience of his thinking When a scientific Pygmalion 
“animates” his (lalatea, an engaging fantasy becomes a 
subtle delusion. A concept is little moic than a manikino 
in the intellectuahst’s workshop But Id, Ego and Sit pet 
ego stalk about in the Freudian clinic as living realities, 
deriving their vitality from clinical evidence. C^karly the 
Id exists m the hum.in make-up only as a convenient label 
for what I prefer to think of and speak of as the assem- 
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blage and integration of primary function; these are 
realities B} thus thinking and speaking of them, I am 
constanilv itferrcd hack to their siibstriictiirc ir the nerv¬ 
ous system, and am under no temptation to think of them 
as siiptrstiuctuies, 01 entities of an> kind The fantastic 
posvers ascribed in tlu hi and to the gda\) of associated 
eoneepts, violate the n itiiralisiic oath, which—piralleling 
the Hippociatie 01th should be adminisicrtd to all psy- 
ibologisis 

II the le idei, with iltiibiiiism in mind, will reread 
what the hi and F ind Supit tgo are supposed to be 
and do (pai;cs SS Sq, qi), he will reah/t what an attribu- 
tistie lantasN the entire tile is or if not let him lead the 
t lie It It ii^th at {^le it Itnuih, in the original version, un¬ 
abridged, Attiibiitism culminates in the superstructure, 
but It mikes its appcinnee tarl\ and olltii' it pervades 
the ‘ unconst lous’ in man) 1 mo<»d and phase ol that per¬ 
vasive ind evasive eoneept cist in several roles in the 
Jreudiin diama Oedipus’ is attiibutistic through and 
through; the “infantile’ is itiributistic, the tndo-psychic 
censor is ailnbutistie ind libido ilso m its uppti legisters, 
\itributism in toiutpi foiination is the bane ot Freudian 
aigiimeni i senes of Cj ilait is come 10 life 1 hough the 
term “attnbiitism' is mint, the rteognition of its danger 
to right thinking is well leeogni/ed b> ciitieal minds, 
ancient and modem The (iieeks had i name for it; they 
e«dltd It A gnat Teutonic minil, Goethe, thus 

phrased the temptation 

“One studiously works ont s wa) into a terminology, 
and ihm using it to suit one's puipost, acquires the 
assurance ot undei standing, or at least of saying some¬ 
thing . . . Anything may be mainuined, if ont takes 
the liberty of using words now in a broader and again 
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in a narrower sense, in a liberal and a remote applica- 
, tion.” 

« 

This reads as though Goethe had the Freudian sexual 
theory prophetically in mind. And by fortunate chance, 
one may cite Brener, the Columbus of psychoanalysis, in 
the same cautionary vein. 

“All too easily one gets into the habit of thought 
of assuming behind a substantive a substance, of gradu- 
ally understanding by consciousness an entity. If, then, 
one has got used to employing local relations metaphor¬ 
ically, as e. g., "subcon-scious," as time goes on an idea 
will actually develop in which the metaphor has been 
forgotten, and which is as easily manipulated as a 
material th^ng. I’hen mythology is complete.” 

Attributism invades the cerebral mechanism and be¬ 
comes a fallacious mental habit. When imbedded in ar¬ 
gument it vitiates the entire structure, which William 
James would have described as nothing but a scheme. Con¬ 
sequently, one c.innot readily dissect the argument and 
indicate that this, that and the other item is wrong. The 
objection is more fundamental: it reads that a logical 
mind, accustomed to logical expression, docs not think 
in such terms, does not indulge in such elalKiration. Until 
Freudians think more rationally and cautiously, their cause 
is hopeless. The fallacy of attributism subtly, insidiously, 
comprehensively invades every phase and phra.se of the 
psychoanalyst's technique. He has forgotten the realities 
and put in their place a mythology of forces—^Uc&., Id, 
Ego, Super-ego, Oedipus, libido in many guises, and other 
animated concepts—which he then uses to account for the 
clinical data which suggested them. As a consequence the 
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sense of hypothesis is lok, and the assurance of reality^,- 
substituted; that is the essence of delusion. . 

There is a special temptation to this transgression ia| 
the cultural setting in which Freiidianism arose and ' 
eventually flourished, despite academic discouragements'^ 
which were motivated by a suspicion of the conclusions^ 
rathci than of the method. While any language can be so , 
manipulated as to conceal thought or its absence, academic 
German seems especially devised for the purpose. It gives 
the semblance of important meaning to cultivated ob-,j 
scurity, and by use of im[)ersonal and passive and reflexive 
voices transfers the responsibility for the statement to 
something seemingly as objective and uncontrollable as 
the weailier, while in reality it is all the completely sub¬ 
jective and irresponsible fantasy of a logic-emancipated 
speculation. 

It is not speculation alone, but a tendency toward in¬ 
volved, didactic, pedantic formulation—even Teutonic 
advertising reads like excerpts from a dissertation—which 
congenially combines with the academic tradition. Un¬ 
bridled speculation is in some circles regarded as a per¬ 
quisite of the Teutonic scholar; it seems little affected by 
the realistic contacts of the clinician. Mental spinnerets arc 
easily operated; each spinner takes pride in the originality 
of his web. Con-sequcntly, in a remarkably short period, ■ 
a literature of a thou.sand numbers arose. My protest is 
directed against the entire technique of the theosetical side,, 
of Freuclianism; the psychoanalytical psychology is false, ' 
in addition to its many other transgressions, by the falsity ’ 
of attribution. , 


NEUROSIS 


The technique that commands the central interest is ‘ 
that embodied in clinical procedure. The pragmati^.j 
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{MTomise that set the current e£ hospitality toward the 
" Freudian dispensation was the hope of understanding and 
relieving the psycho^neuroses. This problem in all its mag¬ 
nitude is the unfortunate heritage of the complicated age 
-„in which we live—an age superficially a machine age, m 
deeper analysis a psycho-neurotic age or, in the pristine 
meaning of the woid, a psychoanalytic age. The twentieth- 
century homo has become acutely and disturbingly con¬ 
scious of his internal difficulties; there is a troubled 
intro-direction ot his psyche. In older days religious 
contemplation and consolation absorbed and drained off— 
abreacted in Freudian phrase—the troubled emotions. The 
management of oui ceiebral "souls” to attain our present 
peace of mind, makes mental hygiene a woild-wide in¬ 
terest. The Freudian project made a direct appeal to that 
compelling need; once its piomise was recognized, it 
found a following among troubleil souls and those en¬ 
gaged in ministration to mankind's psychic failings. The 
neurotic problem, which by the turn of fortune’s wheel, 
has for a span become associated with the name of Freud, 
must be projected upon a large canvass, that its momen¬ 
tous proportions may be fully realized. The psycho¬ 
neuroses reflect a goodly share of the world’s distress 
We are told that thcie are more “mentar* cases in our 
hospitals and similar institutions than of all other diseases 
combined; we are informed that if the mental disorders 
continue to increase at the present late, in about thirty 
years there will be just about enough mentally fit persons 
to take care of the mentally unfit; and there will be no 
other occupation. Facing this dismal forecast, it may be 
well to realize the scale of the incapacity, the loss of I'seful 
4ays’ work, the interference with orderly schedules of be¬ 
havior, the personal misery and intense unhappiness, the 
frictions and fractures of social relations issuing from the 
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psycho nciiioses Picsumably it exceed*} that of the “men¬ 
tal” (.iscs which compose the available statistics The prob¬ 
lem of ntiiroticism should be approached with the same 
sense of magnitude as well as of tolerance and insight 
as sunounds woild disarmament; it is in a measure a 
psychic disarmament, the conquest of a gieat destroyer 
ol mttrnil pc icc If Freud has really solved this problem 
01 moved It appieciably ncarei to solution, his place is 
secure am(»ni> the immortal benefactors of mankind These 
nflections should impart a sobciing sense of then respon¬ 
sibilities to the contributors to psvchoinaKsis And that 
responsibiliiv should be further strengthened b\ the 
weights considciation that a goodlv shire of humanitv’s 
most delicattlv orgini/ed anti cieanvch useful titi/ens aie 
pcculiarlv subiect to the li ibililies, the di' i itions in psychic 
pattern that in one ph isc evprcss themselves m the psycho- 
neuroses I his we may eredit, whether or not we endorse 
Ikigsons opinion that much ol the most importam work 
of the world his been done b\ those oi this disposition, 
indeed b\ victims ot ncuiaslhenie ills 

Oiii initial step in the siirves of Frtiidianism was to 
follovs 1 lends lirsi else oi Iqsieiical iminirment Pies- 
eullv ind incieisinglv Freud lound the eluc to the ntu- 
lotie pioblcm in the couise of libido Iheie resulted two 
tluses that the psvtho neuroses are caused hv conflict of 
uiges, operating sinxonseiously; that such conflicts are 
lihidinal luud developed this into an equation, and called 
It symptom-jotmutton This intensive dwelling upon 
symptoms was in itstll a false step and detracted from a 
fair SQcw ot the larger problem of the factors that go into 
the making of the neuroses. One would not get £.11 in the 
knowledge of stuttering or blushing or insomnia or sleep¬ 
walking, if one coniined attention too much to the minute 
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speech halnngs, the faf^flal suffusion, the restless tossing, 
the somn<imbulivt\ behavior—all of which are psycho- 
neurotic. The total make-up of those m whom these symp 
toms occur, the pv\ chic CKcasiuns, are vital to the “causes” 
even if the deeper causes elude us. And incidenially these 
more physiological symptoms aie just as legitimate items 
for psychoanalytical accounting as the special symptoms 
selected by the Fretulians for the vtiy itason that they 
seem to fit in with the foimula; \et these have not been 
included in the analyst’s lange The Freudian apptoach 
is not conducive to i broid view and in adequate solution 
of the basic pioblcm of the neuroses It illuminates one 
important phase of the significant s)mptoms To substi¬ 
tute the part for the whole oi so impoitant a problem is 
a false start I can, indeed, cite Ficuds admission—which, 
however, is contradicted by his pueticc and by a scoie ot 
other citations—that “after decades of analytic investiga¬ 
tion” he is still baffled as to the "7e// motif of the neuroses”; 
and so is the rest of the profession There is, so we assume, 
a hit motif, peihaps the fusion of several with intricate 
variations. How nature composes them is as yet the secret 
of the neurotic sphinx 

The statement of a psychoanalyst, Jones, may serve as 
a preamble. 

“Formerly these states were explained by the co¬ 
operation of two factors—inheiited weakness of the 
nervous constitution, and some current difficulty, of 
which disappointment in love and overwork w'cre the 
most typical. Between these two, Freud inserted a third 
—namely, the effect oi certain cxpeiiences duriqg the 
early sexual development. He m no way denied the 
significance of the other two; on the contrary, he has 
done much to define more nearly the essential nature 
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of them and the exact continuity subsisting among all 

three.” 

But has he*? The constitution \1 faaoi is legardtd by 
“orthodox” psychiatrists as the thief determinant. They 
entertain the hope that some neurological genius of the 
fiilUK may discover a biochemical basis for the neurotic 
\ulnc! ability The source of the liability is one pioblem, 
Its manliest iiions another, both must be considered The 
psytho ntiiioses ai( tlassibcd as “functional nervous dis¬ 
orders ’ (in mttlieal short hand f iid ), with no assignable 
organic basis 7 he neivoiis system ot the neurotic does not 
woik properh, since \\c do not know why or how, there 
IS blight possibility ol attack Irom that side A dominant 
ch tract eristic is that the disturbing «-)mptomb fluctuate de¬ 
cidedly through iw^chic (emotional) iniliKncc There is 
convincing evidence th it the f ii d’s represent distinct 
types of Milne 1 ability, most disiinetively the generally 
hysterical and the generally neurasthenic \ inctics, which 
ai( b\ no means one, despite overlapping svmptoms; the 
term hysteria^ m ly itself ineliidc distmet oideis of impair¬ 
ment ot lunetion, concdning which there is as yet no 
agiecment What holds lor the inMeiv neurosis may not 
apple to the compulsion neuiosis Iwth ot which disorders 
figure m hreud s dinical casts Note again, that the two 
indue mg factors above noted work and love frustration— 
art likewise distinct Woik points to fatigue; the assault 
ol f.iiigut upon the nervous rcsouices is a dehnitt physio- 

* I he genual tlicsis th u psycho neuroses ire result mts of con¬ 
flicts u£ a sexuat order leads to the discosuy ot the mechanisms 
or dyltamisms by which the symptoms arise 1 hest h is e been con¬ 
sidered in terms of the situitions, tseiydav hipsts drt uns, neu¬ 
roses That pait ol the aigunicnt must he held in mmd in ludgmg 
the (lertinencc ot Ireuds neurotic ioiniula 
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' logical factor, though wi^rry is far more upsetting dian 
'expenditure of energy. Both are strains; work under worry 
is many times more straining. But work is not a conflict 
unless there is distaste or the strong desire for other oc¬ 
cupation; and love frustration is not fatigue, though it 
may equidly impede the course of useful occupation. The 
neurotic equation is complex; the f.^ctors and their values 
are Jargely unknown and variable. Assurance is out of 
place. 

Despite protestations here and there to the contrary, 
the actual Freudian diagnosis of the neuroses is coniined 
almost exclusively to the “infantile sexuality” etiology, 
with a cavalierly reference to constitutional factors. Even 
the character-traits which enter into the neurotic picture 
arc set forth as sequelae of polymorphous perversity and 
anatomical fixations along the (5.-U. genealogy. No reader 
of Freud .buld derive any impression of the vital and de¬ 
cisive r61e that constitutional temperamental factors play 
in the tendency toward “s>mptom formation.” Hamlet is 
assigned a lesser part even than the grave-digger. 

Next, the lihuUnal emphasis detracts from the pro|)er 
place of the conflict factor, which forms the intrinsically 
Freudian contribution, for which he will be remembered 
when the one-sidedness of his diagnosis is forgotten.* This 
limitation stands in the way of a correct diagnosis even in 
Freudian terms. Jung parted company with Freud on this 
issue; for conflicts arc of many orders, and the present " 
dominates, despite the “dead hand” of one’s genetic past. 

•The reader, and especially the reader \ersed in the current 
views concerning neuroses, is asked to accept neurasthenia and 
hystfei-ia as referring generally to disturbances of that type, \sithout 
, implying die specific and developed forms of the maladies thus 
designated. The need of such terms is recognized, as for instance 
Kretschmer’s terms: ‘’schizoid” and “cycloid,” which refer to types 





Jung msisted that the neurosis ht interpreted in matofft i 
terms And Rivers, a nco Freudian, in psychoanalyzing s 
case of claustiophobia—^morbid fear of shut-in places— 
nhich had previously been analyzed by a Freudian lookf 
mg foi se\ual clues without avail, found the source m m* 
fantile experiences, but not sexual ones So the “exclusive 
interest in sex may actually obstruct the discovery of an 
infantile cxpeticnce which furnishes as good example as 
could be desired oi. unconscious experience and of the pos^ 
sibiiiiv ot rcc illing it to manifest memory ” 

Risers records that in his psychiatric service in the War, 
the Frcrtdian principles wtie constantly useful, vet cites 
this experience to show the inadequacy of Freud’s theory 
of the neuroses The War biought for^siid a consideiable 
contingent of, hysterical impairments comparable to those 
emphasized by Freud Ihere was indeed a psychic con¬ 
flict, an assault upon a deep fundamental instinct charged 
with intensive emotion, but it was not sexual The stresses 
of war and of peace bring different conflicts into pronu* 
nence Indeed Rivers notes that sexual factors in neuroses 
among soldiers were uncommon* The danger mstincti 
the menace to life itself, precipitated the neurotic catas- 

of peisonalities and grouping of Character traits which you and I 
ptmess without implying that wc sliall ever minitest the symp¬ 
toms of dementia praecox or manic depressive psychous Overstre^ 
popularizing the conce t, speaks of micromanic and ‘ micro-de- 
pressive persons oi trends I find it sunpler to leave the terms and 
broaden the meanings to mclude mmor and related orders cd per- 
sonahty trends 

* 1 cannot include so large a question as to whedier and how far 
irregiflanties in die sex life—frustrauons of sex expression parucu- 
larly-*-are a cause of die ncuioses The dictum which Freud makai*& 
universal that they are, diat a neurosis where there is a normal aez 
life K impossible, he is said to have heard pronounced by Charco^ ^ 
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fyophe; and, true to one of the Freudian preoeftts, loduoadi 
a sympiom of incapaaty which disqualified from semce, 
and m so far represenied a suhconsaous escape into lil- 
ness. Obviously a smouldering *'Oedipus” complex could 
not suddenly erupt under the stimulus of shot and shdi 
and privation and exposure; the vulnerability that took 
the **shdl*sbocked” out of the ranks was not a mother fixa> 
tion. The conflict formula holds and also the medi«tmsm 
of conversion, i^hKh leads Rivers to speak of hysteria as 
“substitution ’ neurosis. The war neuroses confirmed c?cr- 
tain essentia] pnnciplcs of psychoanalysis, but as definitely 
opposed the specific diagnosis which more and /here has 
become the basis of technique among orthodox disciples 
of Freud. 

As Rivers and others observe, there is i^bing novel 
in the concept of conflict .is a potent factor alike in the 
pky of nor lal relations and m the formation of neurotK 
ha^icaps; and this applies to both the orders of conflict 
that disturb internal peace: those between one order of 
urge asxl another m the personal hierarchy of control— 

who a{^>areati> gave it the punitive formulaunn (not quite the 
same thing) that there is alwiys sex ibnormility when there is a 
neurosis. The more plaosibk th^ury is that tiie neurotic laidcncy 
M apt &> extaxi Its ehsturhances to tiie sex arti\ities and quite 
JMtwally as these are highly charged with affectne tensions, yet 
flm does not exclude the otha relation in die etiology Reck, a 
psychoanalyst, comments that Freud s axiom ib*u with a normal 
sex hfe theme can be no neuno&is’ might be changed to a aormal 
sex life is an index which marks the absence of a neurosis.* *' Thene 
IS abundant esidence of the cKcurrence of ncutoses in persons lead 
iBg X nonoal sex life, and of persons with free sex relations de 
vdepiog a neunuas The subject ts well worth extensive irm^iga- 
tson by a scunologiLat research instinite Only then will any trust- 
wopdiy formulation be possMe Freud’s absolute statement is pte- 
matare 






between Id and Ego, and between the individual urgjjMi f 
and the social code—^Id, Ego, and Super-ego. “The feature! 
which makes Freud’s theory noteworthy” (and makes it 
equally so decidedly questionable) “is his scheme of the 
nature of the opponents in the conflict, and of the mecha** 
nism by which the conflict is conducted” (Rivers) The 
sevu »li/ing of the “opponents” in terms of infantile fixa^ 
tions so completely dominates the Freudian theory o£ 
neuroses as to overshadow all else, and by such obscura'* 
tion nulliflcs its illumm ition In fact there is little Evidence 
that Frcudiins have tesponsibly considered the problem 
of the neuroses in its 1 irgei perspective 


With a strange indifference for a clinical profession, 
Freudians ignore the physiologic d s)mptoms common 
m neurotic affections A few ot these hippen to be so 
common as to be conspicuous The typical neurasthenic 
—perhaps nine out of ten—develops a sharp headache 
at the base of the brain His the Freudian neurologist 
considered what there is in the “Oedipus’ tragedy that 
induces a pain in the neck among all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men ind women, of all ages sexes, and previous 
condition^ And whv is it that so mans whose infantile 
experiences were closely similar to those who succumb, 
never develop that peculiar pain which is almost the 
neurasthenic s tell-tale? Another clue symptom is the 
neurasthenic early morning disability, the aggravation 
of the symptoms upon awakening What mystic factor 
of repressed infantile desire oi family romance is ream- . 
mated in the morning? An ingenious Freudian may , 
proceed to solve the puzzle, but it will be by the weird 
and baseless psychic alchemy that makes of his diag- 
nosis a cultist parody of science I 

In the hysterical cluster of typical symptoms, , 
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JL globu5 or “air-swallowing,” a choking sensation and 
gulping spasm.* By what consiiiracv among the “Oedi¬ 
pus” victims of the gentler sex, have they agreed to 
substitute for a phase of their envitional conflict this 
tracheal irregularity? Most of the “conversions” arc so 
individual that it requires an analysis to find their 
source. Yet here is one which follow s a common pattern 
with no common experience to account for it. What 
such symptoms actually point to is a common liability 
in the nervous mechanism Unqutstionahlv some of the 
hysteric’s seemingly physiological ‘\mptoms arc induec<l 
by the psychic mechanisms to which h'leud gave a sig¬ 
nificant inteiprctaiion; and still more importantly, 
others arc not 

The Freudian formula not onl\ fails notably in the ac¬ 
counting h *the neuroses; it fails equally to account £oi 
the total range of sympttims. It selects the symptoms to 
which It applies, as equally it selects the casts to which the 
theory is applicable. Small wonder that moic consersativt 
neurologists and psychiatrists IcKik ii|X)n this ambitious 
project with conspicuous limitations, as a false step, a dis¬ 
astrous episode in the progiess of their profession. 

TRANST-fRrVCF 

Within the frame of the clinical procedure appear two 
“facts” which Freud regards as the pillarsf of psycho- 

*A symptom for vihiji the Fitudun explanation may be Uie 
best, is the hysterical distention of the stomach, which yields to 
Ktggesuon or hypnosis, it has been interpreted as a pregnancy fan- 
iMy* If die Freudian meehanisni applies Yet it may be of the 
ftsae <order as globus The diagnosis is replete with uncertainties 
fl may say incidentally iliat m the course of many thousand 
fiages, Freud refers to so many doctrines as “pillars*’ of liis system, 
that his house becomes a colonnade Cieatne fertility and a slnit 
ing perspettive invite this phase of die Freudian temper 




aoftiysis: Transference and resistance. There is indeed H* 
'‘fact" behind both concepts, and a good measure of theoT)^ 
dlso Resistance refers to the natural tendency to screen thu 
private self. We may not be saturated with sin or burdened, 
with a past, and still prefer, even to our confidents, tc» 
clothe the intimate self with a presentable make-up. The 
tailoring of the self required by the social code may for 
the moment be ignored or taken for granted, as one pre¬ 
fers The confessional demand of complete frankness is aa 
honoied in the breach as in the observance Admittedly rt* 
sistancc is real, and the technique that insists upon over-¬ 
coming it justified It IS an art well worth developing; the 
spotting of the concealed and repressed foci of psychic 
infection, often subconsciously withheld But much so- 
called resistance is ordinary forgetfulness, «nd not the rc- 
piession which blocks the work of analysis With these 
reservations, one may concede the Fieudian resistance, 
but not the common alibi that where no complexes are 
found. It IS only because the resistance to then discovery 
was too great, toi by that argument the Freudian croupier 
IS bound to win every time from the critical player, 
whether he stakes on the red or the black One may coil*- 
cede also and welcome the illumination, that much that 


we now forget or repudiate was once active and accredited^ 
particularly the rich fantasy life which most of us have kfit 
behind, yet which many nevei had. There arc variable 
layers ul resistance swathing the inner sanctum of our 
being, past and present That lecognitiun is useful; no^ 
psycho-diagnosis can proceed without it. It was alweyi* 
reco^nired, never so clearly as in the Freudian techiuquc|^ 
whioi addition i^ gratefully acknowledged. j 

Transference is quite another matter. The “fact” m 
it IS the relation of confidence between patient and analyst^. 



^iV'aasference either has a spcciBc meaxung, Di^kh must 
' be fustified; or it refers to what is so well recognized that 
' it needs no special name or emphasis. The doctrine n£ 
* Itransference to the orthodox Freudian involves the de- 
^ cidedly questionable theory of “regression” and “reanima¬ 
tion,” and applies it in a peculiarly arbitrary form.**^ Trans¬ 
ference is part of the techmque, along with free association, 
dream analysis, and the general interpretation of his com- 
'plexes to the patient. It is definitely an erotic relation. In 
plain English the patient must fall in love with the physi¬ 
cian as a stage in the treatment, and fall out or dissolve 
the relation to complete the cure. 1 am well aware that the 
rebtion is often described as warm affection and regard. 
But I see littk evidence anywhere of platonic nuances in 
the Freudian considerations of sex. The complications in- 
Jttoduced by the man-to-man, or man-to-woman relation 
are either iJiively disregarded, or arc supposed to be neu- 
Jtcalized by a cautious professional objectivity; though 
**£ounter-transference” is recognized, in which the analyst 
JEesponds to the advances or attractions of the patient. 
Emotional alchemy seems a flexible art. Earlier we were 
rdd that (nearly) all affection is sexual in origin or im¬ 
plication; now we learn that an emotional relation of 
decided intensity may and must be developed without 
' such implications. 

Again the interesting question as to how this factor 
in the technique arose. It is not a datum dug out of the 
patient’s hidden past, but created and encouraged for 

^ The word ^'transference” is also used in Freudian doctrine to 
^designate the shifting of erotic feelings from one object or person to 
ijlothcr; for that process Freud prefers the word ”di^lacement.” 
He oanfines ^^transference” to the physician-patient relation. 







hi$ present difficulties. How readily the relation niigU^ 
occur or be invited by the intimate nature of the coilf t 
fcrence, is obvious. It seems that this was a reason for % 


Breuer*s withdrawal from the original psychoanalytiatt 
“case”; and Wittels, in retelling the story fifty years 
later, offers as his explanation of the patient’s speaking 
onl> English the clue that Brcucr was the only one in 


her immediate circle who understood English; so that 
this was a suliconscious d^ice to be alone with her bCf* 


loved physician to whom the transference had been 
made The same symptoms whose “formation” had been 
found in childhood experience is undei this additionnt ' 
illumination quite otherwise accounted for. Thus doc^ 
clinical technique reflect back upon diagnosis. Freud 
quite frankly explains that at first embarrassed by these 
feministic attentions, he soon recognized that it wav 
not his ovs n Don Juanitic person that was involved, but , 
that ht stood only as the sui rogate (or emotional drap»» 
er’s model) upon whom or which the patient hung l^iQr 
therapeutic affections Thest lamifications are intri¬ 


guing 

However, tei/enom a nos mouton^, for there is a bone 
of contention to pick The entiie notion, including the i 
affective acrobatics, tests upon the wholly problematical— 
to put it mildly—theory of reanimation of affect. Doubt¬ 
less hysteric* do, as Freud says, suffer from affective mem- ' 
ones. That souice of phobia aiKi compulsion is leal. It ^ 
may be variously accounted foi. Hollingworth has de- 
veloped the “redintegration” theory. Psychic scais mutt 
somoiow be explained. The reanimation or resiucection 
idea is defensible, but not the use of it in support of th« 
transference technique. 
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The rationale of the transference rests on the *'reftni^ 
naation** doctrine. Transference requires the patient to go 
hack not in memory only but m feeling, and relive the 
erotic relation of his mfancy or early period; only that 
the analyst now replaces the original love-object. Such 
commanding of the emotions is as credible as a love 
philter Freud’s confidence in the process and m the fan¬ 
tastic assumption behind it, so utterly unpsychologicil and 
so combinedly naive and dangerous, is one of the stiangest 
exhibits in the entire fantasia 

“The decisive part of the cure is accomplished by 
means of the transference through which new editions 
of tht old conflict arc created Under this situation the 
patient would like to behave as he had behaved original¬ 
ly, but by summoning all of his availilble psychie 
power, wc compel him to re ich a different decision 
Transference dien becomes the bittlefield on which all 
the contending forces arc to meet Tht full strength of 
the libido, as well as tht cntiie resistance against it, is 
concentrated m this relationship to tlie physician; so it 
IS inevitable ihat the symptoms of the libido should be 
laid hare 

“In place of his original disturbance the patient main 
fests the artificiallv contructed distuibancc of transfer¬ 
ence; in place ot heterogeneous unreal objects for the 
hbido, you now have only the person of the physician, 
a single object, which, however, is also fantastic 'The 
new struggle over this object is, however, raised to the 
highest psychic level, with the aid of the physiaanS 
suggestions, and proceeds as a normal psychic conflict. 
By avoiding a new suppression the estrangement be¬ 
tween the Ego and the libido comes to an end, the psy¬ 
chic unity of the personality is restored. When the libido 



again becomes detached from the temporary objea of^ 
the physician, it cannot return to its £o«’mer ob)ects bii|i 
IS now at the disposal of the Ego.” 

Thus IS assumption tss ice com^xiunded, assumption oiU^ ♦ 
that the neurotic difficulty is completely determined by 
early shock; two, that a sensible mature person can by any ' 
process reinstate an emotional situation experienced at A 
lender age, and at \s ill or by effort reeast the r61cs of tllC 
drama The notion is as preposterous psychologically as it 
IS futile chnically The farce or tragedy of “transference” 
represents about the losscst level of logieal degradation to 
which inveterate hreudians have descended. What an 
“Alice in Wonderland a “hreud in Blunderland” would 
make* 


The h dliumating proceeds thick and fast; and each 
analyst ulds to the recipe or invents his own transmuta¬ 
tion of the biser emotions into aetcptable gold They 
lcainedl\ discuss whcthei the analyst is or should be 
the love object in jieison, or hold himself quite objective, 
the anal)St becoming “i blank screen on which arc pro¬ 
jected pictures of the patient’s infantile life”; or “a con¬ 
cealed ligure on whom the patient chapes his fantasies; 
whether at the beginning the antdyst is or takes the r61e ^ 
of the father, then becomes the mother; whether the pa¬ 
tient IS literally ifborn, for ithiith fantisies at this stage 
“may be tiken for more than a met.iphor. * ^ 


^ Jung will have none of this folderol and looks Upon 
the analyst-patient relation as a psyehoiogieal rapport: “an 
object of human relationship in which each individuality 
IS guaranteed his proper place.” The patient is tn feel thaft. 
he IS “accepted” as he is and will be guided to a bettor 
adjustment to regain his normal self and adjust to the trfi! 




, ^ dmjonstaiices in hU situation. But this welcome oa«s 

jl 'f "Mm 

I nc common sense amid a welter of mirage speculatton is 
I .{ttromptly dispelled by the introduction of the **collective* 
^ tjinconscious*’ and similar Jungian fantasies. There still 
I Inheres in his technique a Ectitious sense of something 
" technically original in a relation which is one of tact and 
t the usual requirements of high-minded integrity and pro- 
' 6bssional responsibility. In fact, the very recognition of. 
(transference as a part of the technique, instead of accept- 
! ing the conEdential relation for what it inevitably must l>e, 
casts a lurid light upon the occupations of the analytic 
' clinic. 


And it is precisely here that the menace enters. I cannot 
dose my eyes nor those of the reader to the disquieting tales 
of the abuse of the relation of analyst-patient which come 
" from abroad^and nearer home, in which the transference 
eases the way of abuse. Add to the Exation upon sexual 
causes for neurosis the legitimized technique of at least 
a shaped “erotic” relation, and rememl>er that not alt 
analysts or even all who hold a medical degree arc saints, 
nor all patients circumspect, and the rest may be safely 
left to the reader s charitable though uncensored imagina¬ 
tion. 

• At the moment I prefer not to distract attention from the 
\baselessuess of the clinical technique, by dwelling upon its 
.. dangers, important as that consideration is in the total 
^ menace of erroneous doctrine and i-njudicious application 
^ which surrounds psychoanalysis “as is.” The fallacies and 
i the perniciousness in the technique and temper of psycho- 

atialysis are parts of one malignity. It does not fall within' 
my self-assigned task to bring charges against practitioners 

* tief to concur in or refute those that have been made, 
though I shall not sidestep the issue. 1 prefer to emphasize 



that this practice, like many another, not too well grouade|4*^ 
in saence or reality, becomes benign or malign according 
to whatever in povt-Victorian days, we may still call thi 
moral standards ot the practitioner and the ethics ot the 
pjofcssion. The Fitiidian analyst h.is dclihcrately placed 
himscll m a prwcanous position, and has done so, in my 
belief, by the route ol false assumptions and “sexual” pre¬ 
dilections, to which we may now add the bizarre culmina¬ 
tion in die invention of ‘ transference' as an ordained 
technique. 

Since not evcr> patient can love everv analyst, pro¬ 
vision IS made foi i “negative transfer” m which she 
hates him or lu her (foi there are woman anal)sts), or 
he him or she her, in a fair promiscuitv of genders and 
relations. (And how a busy analyst keeps track of all his 
“transf LI cnees” and knows how far in the straight or 
crooked emotional path he has proceeded with each, 
would stem to itquirc even moie diplumaiic discretion 
than is imposed upon a chronic philaiidtrei with ma¬ 
rauding proclivities.) The negative transfer absorbs or 
restagts the hate episodes in the family romance. The 
“transference” itself develops a neurosis which is ex¬ 
changed for the actual as one more readily dissolved, 
appaicntly by the same principle by which the veterinar¬ 
ian who was sti ong on ‘ bots” converted the disorders of 
his animal paticms into his specialty, tor which he had 
an infalhbL remedy; or, more respectfully, like Mes* 
mcr's performances at the banquet (suspiciously like 
transference), which consisted in inducing crises and' 
then drawing them out by passes and strokmgs. Hia 
salfe ties enses seems to find a successor in the psychqt^i 
analytic dime. « ’ 

“The analyst’s effort from the beginning to keep tha/ 




f, tituation charged with affect tends to make it take oik 
an increasingly infantile coloring Pregenital thwartings 
and sadisms are stirred up, and the patient essays to bind 
all this affect in the analyst'*; thus the transference neu- 
^ rosis arises. 


Or, again: 


“The history of the patient’s development is leen- 
acted in the analytic room ” There is a revival and 
reexperience of “incest wishes and incest bariieis” . , . 
and “the conscious conviction through mental experi¬ 
ence of the reality of the infantile Oedipus in all its 
strength and horror’ “This can occur nowhere else in 
human experience.” ’ 


Doubtless and Gott set dan1{J not 
But I ca..t^ot close the theme of transference upon this 
tolerant note of amusement over its Quixotic flavor Foi 
the tang of it is not savory in any sense, and as it falls 
within the compass of my critique, its banality as an ap¬ 
proved technique derived from an absurd principle, places 
the practice of psychoanalysis in quite too close proximity 
to the charlatanries of the pretenders calling themselves 
“applied psychologists,” who talk glibly of Prama and 
akasic force and vibrations and sympathies between the 
psychologist and his patient or disciple They, too, have 
taken psychoanalysis under their wing and have added 
that technique to their quack repertory Wild psychology 
is not confined to the ranks of com-raking pretenders. 


ANAL^ sis 

It is a relief to reach a Freudian doctrine which in'prin^ 
cipie one may unreservedly approve. The analytic approach 
by way of the intimate exploration of the personal history^ 
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of distresses and conflicts particularly, remains a peni|j|A^ 
ncnt contiibution of value—not the only one by asflTi 
means—of the psychoanalytic insight of Sigmund FreuA^ 
Analysis is an invaluable technique for the undcrstandi 0 g ' 
of neurotic impairments ind chaiactcr deficits, as they Ojp*’ 
erate and as they generate, and as they disclose their coun* 
Itrjiaris in the normal psyche Just beciuse our knowledge 
of the psychological bases of mtntil disorders generally^ 
of the psycho neuroses particularly, is so imperfect, is the 
approich from the anahiical side indispensable. Long 
recognizee! as an iid tc# diagnosis as a chapter in the paf<* 
ticni s intimate story, it rtm lined icjr trend to give it lU 
proper pi ice in the total technique Lstntually the con¬ 
flicts and then settings mi\ po\r to be aggravation! 
rather than causes, forms of outlet and #*\pression rather 
thin the ultimate sources ot deviating betiavior, which (to 
m ikc a con».rcte assumption), in some instances may bc 
irregularities of glandiilai function, they arc none the lest 
highly important Then eletcciion iml removal forms an 
integral pait of the psvchiairisi s tisk In many forms of 
mental disturb ince light and grivc, this }x.rsonal analysis 
is almost the only uchnK]ue available; as supplementary. 
It IS equally indispe usable 

lo avoid the implicitions which the storv ot Freud 
and hreudism give to the »crm “psvchoanilysis,” 1 propose 
a neutial and generic word for this analytic process: 
pKycho-dtagnosis That indicates its intent, aligns it with 
other diagnostic procedures, and leaves its technique free 
to develop as knowledge progresses. The Freudian psy¬ 
choanalyst IS‘committed to one type of psycho diagnosit, 
whi(h foi reasons recited is wholly unacceptable to large 
numbers of psychologists and psychiatrists. Psych^ 
diagnosis accepts the analytic principle enthusiastically Iti^ 
future development will he free to incor|)orate all that llj 



lilt vMiu. 

n«dyi evtablisl)^ in the analytic systems of Freud» Jiui|^ 
H^dler, the Neo-Freudians et al. 

^ Witiiin the psycho-diagnostic program we come upon 
Slthe “free association’* technique of Freud. That likewise 
a valuable procedure, widely adopted by practitioners * 
Mwho are reservedly Freudian. It is more versatile than 
pwng’s association technique which, however, has its dis- 
i tinct diagnostic uses. But the question turns, as so common- 
ply, upon the skill and the objectivity—1 emphasize both 
*** counts—with which it is used. Since we are told again 
, and again with reiterated assurance that the “facts” come 
* Out of the analysis, and the major source of analysis is “free 
' association,” the evidential value of the entire technique 


converges upon the validity of this procedure. 

,, As employed, I question it radically, fundamentally, 
comprehensively. The so-callcd “free association” is not 


free, not v Jmpletely, not convincingly so. Ii is altogether 
too prone to be guided by the analyst's attitude, questions, 
, known views, (personal relations to the analysee. The op- 
' portunities for suggestion are abundant; they intrude sub¬ 
tly, however much one is on one’s guard. I do not refer to 
the cruder forms of suggestion in the same physician-pa¬ 
tient relation which deceived so astute a psychiatri.st as 
^^^Charcot into the “discovery” of three distinct hypnotic 
> states, or the far cruder suggestion that led credulous Dr. 
{Xuys to “discover” that drugs in sealed tubes held against 
V lihe nape of the neck or displayed in the presence of hysteri- 
, patients, produced all the characteristic symptoms that 
^ Stsidt from their injection. I do imply that the probing 
Vt^ay readily have a suggestive effect, if there is, as in the 
'^'^nstances cited, an anticipatory theory behind it apd a 
^''knowledge on the part of the patients of what is expected 
''*of them. It takes a far more cautious, a more reserved, a 
‘-"'better controlled form of psycho-diagnosis to keep the ana- 




ly«e’s train of thought and emotion and fantasy free frcrfjfS 
the analyst's prepossessions 

The method is dearly the best we have; I have no SUM 
stitutc to propost I believe it can be refined by suitable^ 
controls to yield as reliable evidence of internal conffidi 
and mechanisms as we are likely to obtain I regret nafy* 
lack of confidence in its employment by the majority ot 
psychoanalysts, whose conclusions contribute cumulativdy 
to the staggering psychoamhtic litcniturt The temper ill 
which they proceed from principles to practice adds to tht 
untcnabilitv of the conclusions The operation is correctly 
planned; its exetiition fauliv Note carefully the vicioul 
logical circle in sshich the argument runs the evidence— 
let us say for the “Oedipus”—is derwed fiom what the pa¬ 
tient allegedly ci>ntributcs to the analysis, the “Oedipus’* 
thus found, the s)mptoms, fantasies, cc^mpulsions, en^ 
tanglements, cliearns, personal traits, are all interpreted 
Occlipus-\Mse There is no contiol—let us say in similarly 
analy/ing subjects fiec from neuroses—^no objectivity, QO 
stand irdi/ation The chain of eonelusion is only as strong 
as Its wcikcst link; and that is weak with the fatal weakv 


ness of a subjectivc intrusion 

The dicam as rendered is indeed free from intrusion; 
yet free association as applied to it is subject to the same 
objections, likewise the explication of complexes iix the 
form of character traits. Each one of these techniques— 
free associ Uion, dream interpretation, character diagnosis 
—1$ valuable, and its underlying principle sound. It is only! 
the prejudicial employment that discounts the validity ojF 
the^findings. A reformed psycho-diagnosis of the futuit 
will in my opinion repudiate laigely the findings of Freiidlf 
yet regard Freud as the founder of an invaluable teebv; 
nique. ^ ' 
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Wt oil^urn a^this stage to another factor in the 
tedhnique which raises an interesting question: 
ier*s original catharsis and the question arising from 
why consciousness cures. This so fundamental query 
Much gives the turn to the entire practice—namely to 
pting out the complexes into the light of day and dispel 
!|MiJ!u like ghosts—^has, so far as I know, not even b^n 
ifialsed by psychoanalysts within the fold, but is admirably 
^•^Ucussed by Schmalhausen,*' a practicing p^chologist dis> 
,tiiiictiy hospitable to Freudian concepts rationally formu- 
^lated. The matter is too complex for brief discussion. It 
involves relief of tension, realization, reeducation, inducing 
*^piktotional control through intellectual objectification, for 
t which processes different subjects have a variable and 
'{Usually quite limited capacity; those who have it most may 
need services of an analyst. Not all consciousness 
'cures; in tact consciousness—what we usually call self> 
^nsciousness—is precisely a malaise. Digging at the roots 
^nf sensitive growths is damaging. Imbedded in it all is a 
' flittharsis, the simple talking cure of Breuer which, how> 

’ Over, has grown into months and years of daily scheduled 
tod remunerative conferences, elaborating and magnify¬ 
ing the simplest incidents to a fictitious significance. 

^ The protracted analysis, which has become the supjxirt 
^Ixi more than one sense of the analytic profession, is a 
nbltist contribution. By what revelation has it been deter- 
HniLned that the analysis must consume months and even 
^^rears of confabulation and the payment of fees by the 
, wur? Naturally this procedure raises a suspicion whether 
'^idence is so generously favorable to revenue. But as 1 
Wite, I am informed that in the Viennese citadel of psy- 

1^ ir 

! ^ * “Is Consciousness Curative?” m Our Changing Human No- 



choaoalysis, curtailed periods of analysis lllive 
taoned in Terence to the prevalent depression* Soence M 
not as inconsiderate in its demands as it is rated. ^ 

Meeting this objection, \s e are referred to resistance i 
the many layers of wrappings in the unconscious wUA < 
must be giadually and carefully removed before the “true*'* 
psyche, infantilized and bare, is reached One analyst sett 
forth that he does not venture to approach the intricacicf 
of the dream life until the third month of analysis. Eadi 
has his ovi n rules of technique, all arbitrary, all suggestive 
of the vagaries of a cult Advocates of brief analysis are 
also found, but the) are not popular with the profession; 
while Adlei, who is confident that most difficulties —aA 
least in children—can be diagnosed in one session and even 
better without seeing the patient, is considered a renegade; 
but that in all truth is another story The central weakness 
in the analytic technique is its arbitrariness of procedure 
upon prejudiced assumptions That makes of it a cult an 4 
not a science. 


THE “case” of FREUD 


A protocol of a total analysis should somehow be brought 
into the clinical picture The case of any one patient woulit 
involve tedious detail The analysis of Freud himsdf wouUI'' 
be of compelling interest By his frankness in revealing has 
personal traits, he has placed himself upon the dissectittg> ^ 
table; and a fellow analyst has evolved from this bic»- 
graphical material The Tragic Complex of Freud ^ » 


True in every detail to the psychoanalytic drama cal'* 
bodied in the Freudian “family romance," the tragedy.^ 
begins in childhood, and the trauma there inflicted leavs^^ 


* The author is Charles T Maylan of Munich, who asks <he ttr 


I 


veied master to accept this **hosule' book m paternal irieoifliiieAikji 
This reception is not likely, for the study is invidiously velectsM| 


ji 

fermsmtnt psychic scars; stich is the Tntgie Comdex, 
When ckven or twelve years oW, the boy Sigmund was 
told by hrs father of a ghetto-day incident, the point be¬ 
ing to make plain to the son how much more favorable 
• were hrs own than his father’s days. Said the elder Freud: 
•’When I was a young man, I was taking a walk in my 
best clothes one Sabbath afternoon, when a Christian 
came along, tossed my new fur cap in the mud, with the 
words: ‘Off the pavement, Jew^’” 7 'he knowledge that 
hfs "mighty” father submitted unprofestinglv to this in¬ 
dignity, started a conflict within the son who feared yet 
revered, even as he resented ind hated his father 
The brooding upon the incident with the ambivalence 
which psychoanalysis makes characteristic, developed or 
combined with a “Hannibal” fantasy, in which Rome, 
the foe of Hannibal with whom Freud identifies him- 
aeff, became the symbol of Christianity with its powerful 
orgam 7 ation, all m imposing contrast to meek Jdvry. 
This antagonism persists and inducts the mature Freud 
on a visit to Italy to resolve to pass through the hated 
Rome and proceed directly to Naples. When on another 
occasion Freud visits Rome, he is impressed by the stern 
mien of Michael a ngelo’s statue of Moses, which repre¬ 
sents the threatening father, the thre<it being that of 
castration. Freud’s Mosc^ of Mtchaelangelo appeared 
, anonymously—a significant instance of repression. 
Freud’s own “analysis” of the pose of the statue reveals 
his guilty conscience at age fifty-eight, reflecting juvenile 
sexual offenses. The mdex finger of the right hand of 
Moses grasps the left half of the beard, turning it to one 

Ind takes malicious pleasure in discrediting interpretations. Yet 
«8 an ilFtistration of the possible result, it is as legitimate as many 
M anaFysis that a patiem has received at the hands of a professional 
ihNyst. 




tide and thus directing attention to the left tablet 
commandments—the left signifying the forbidden, 
statuesque gesture in psychoanalytic cipher means 
the beard represents the mother, the head the fathtfy^'j 
and that the emotional effect of the statue is motivated'’*, 
by the son’s desire for the mother, and by the guilty fear 
in face of the reprimand by his father. 

In another connection Freud is also identified wk^^ 
Hamlet; for Freud’s father’s ghost stalks through hU 
life, bringing consternation and neurotic conflict. Freud*a 
private life, his professional career, and his supposedly 
obiective psychoanalytic system are all unmasked ana 
made to reveal a tragic, composite Oedipus-Hannibat* * 
Hamlet, pro-Semiiic, Martyr complex of embittered hate ' 
and revenge. One incident in fact or dream, in reality , 
or fantasy, is added to another, and for the most part in^ 
terpreted sexu.illy or disparagingly. 

Freud's Ego and the Id is interpreted as an emotional^^ 
a neurotic self-vindication. The Ego is Freud, and the^ 
Id is his mother. But the important part in the book U 
that of the Super-ego, which is the father. The failure tol 31 
insert the Super-ego is a suppression. It indicates Freud^fc 
desire to be alone with his mother even on a title-page*^*^ 
Indeed, the typographical arrangement is so cunningly 
devised that there is no space for an additional insertion* 

Serious analysis, invidious satire, parody, move v 
nearly in the same manner that the distinction fades* ^ 
Complexes everywhere! Even the choice of profession 
is not a reflective consideration, but an issue of deep | 
affective, personal psycho-pathology—a diabolical 
trj^sion from the subconscious; Freud’s demonic ur|||>> 
toward a medical career requires explanation. “After 4||^ 
years of medical activity my knowledge of myself 
forms me that I really was not a true physician.” And^ 
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^ Freud: His Dream ak» Sex Theories 

|)ie period of decision: “I was not aware of a need to 
Adp suffering humanity: my sadistic inclinations were 
not pronounced, so that traits thus derived demanded 
no development.” The actual motive, according to this 
analyst, was a desire to secure authorir iinc satisfaction of 
his curiosity concerning what went on private!) between 
his parents 

The Q E D. IS this Frciul uid all his woiks aic the 
product not oi a seitniihe talent and intellectual curios 
itv, but in csscjKc i hv pr( duct ol Freud s personal hale 
of all that IS superior, io\ous, tree- ' hite of his tither 
and all resembling him, a h uc ol ( hnstianits, ot Jcho 
Vah on the put of Ahasstriis the \V inilenng Jew 
Speaking scripiuralh and ps)ehoanal\fie dlv it once ‘It 
is the unlulfillable veaining of the Jewish people lot the 
‘promised ‘wnel,’ which is the lamiliir vet evei in le 
ecssible stage oi ‘genitalitv’ which Fieiiil Moses sttv Irom 
atar and points out to his people, vet e ninoi himself tn 
ter, by reason ol hereelitar> sin expiessed as a scxiiil lust 
m envious dread of his faihti, diitaed tow ud his ineith 
cr, and onanisti ally di\cited ” 

The puiposc of citing this w'lld c\ample of pssclioanalv- 
sis IS to indicate how \ai lousl) the game ot reading sub¬ 
conscious motives in woicl .ind deed may bt played. It leads 
to the reflection that lew of us,^if inehsercct enough tei re¬ 
cord our intimate motives ot oui behavior in moments of 
abandon, would fare any better—which reflection may 
serve as a consolation for obscurity. Truly we all live m 
glass houses and may rejoice that the Fieudian rays pene¬ 
trate only by our consent t Herr Maylan is dearly a rpore 
extreme, a less restrained Freudian than a more responsible 
representative of the movement Yet, while his animus to 
Itelittle Freud appears throughout, his logic is hardly less 
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Strained than, in certain instances, Freud*s himself i 
puunding his system or in applying il to the private 
and tiibulations of his patients The distortion of F 
personality in the hands of a ptc)udiced ciitic is intrinsically^ 
no moie grotesque than Freud’s general libel upon htf^ 
inanity, which I le^ect not on monlistic but on scientific 
psychological giounds 


Iht compiss of this critique is set b) the challenge of 
Freudi in piinciples It Freud s psjchologs is wrong, all is 
wiong, \ il »he instigition of the enterprise was the con* 
\iction tbit psychology holds the clue to ment il disorders* 
The talc ot the teehnu^uc is that of the undeilvmg prin¬ 
ciples I hive locused upon sshit the analyst btlieves and 
vvhv, IS It aifeets his ittiiude towai ^ his patient The tech'* 
mque of psycho di ignosis applies is rrecly to the normal 
man ind his ehaiaeiei trails is to the ncuiotic Treitmcnt 
IS 1 sepit ite issue, it is the diignostic technique that dom¬ 
inates III the lotil picture of the clinic il procedure It IS 
bv tint tint one would inst intl) tecognt/c that one was 
listening in upon a psychoanalytic cxiininition We have 
thus icichccl the point ol convcigcnce of principle and 
practice, oi the aichitccluie and the occupations of the 
Ftcudiaii house 

The verdict upon the meiii of both will, at my venluit^ 
t ike the form of piophccv In ioitc isting the future of thjs 
momentous episode in imelleciual histoty I shall begin 
with Its tlieijpeutie phase and the tempci peivading the 
practice Piineiples, argument, technique, tieitment are 
of a natuic ill compact My brief ends here I hive deemed 
It important to picsetii the mass peispcctivt ot the Freud¬ 
ian ^structure with its ama/ing originality, challenginjf 
contem|X)raiy psychology. Placed in the balance, I ha\e 
found It wanting in naturalistic substana, and through 
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]mc defect, aided and abetted by a disregard of the fun^ 
dbmental logic b) which natur ilistic science has come to be 
tatabhshed, it has grown into a castle of delusion '^et the 
^radox ot the (fcitotunu nt —not quite unu}ue though pos 
Sibly so on this scale of import met—is that wiihm the 
maze of tortuous ssandtnng Iits a worthy pn/t, well 
Woith an cnduiing quest. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FUTURE OF FREUD 
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T E M P L R 

T hi- moti\e porcf that has carried the psychoanalytic 
movemtiu to a voluminous wave of jxjpulai attention 
and created foi it a considerable following among thofC 
discontent with tradition il methods ind attitudes, is the 
frank direction of the psychologic il instruments of explora** 
tion to the insisunt and intimitt problems of human re¬ 
lations Howevet false oi howcvci true its conclusions, 
howevci weak oi strong its arguirivnrs, however effective 
oi defective or even peinicious its pi icf^'e, its mission is 
hioadU humanistic Psyt hological cnlignicnment is pre¬ 
sented as a program of silv itioii Bv no othei appeal could 
the SCI vice of psychology have become so glorified The 
gospel oi hi cud seemed to say Believe and prove it m 
vourown (Krson, and vou shall Ik iclicved and saved Asa 
motive the hope ot personal aid is fir stronger, far more 
widelv disscminitcd, thin a /cst toi understinding The 
vtronglv h indic ipped, the painfully inhibited, will listen to 
almost in\ voice, enlist m any enterprise that promises the 
leleise ot then icttcis, die maladjusted who sense their 
deviation will mat c the supreme sacrihec to be as others 
arc; the mis<*rible and pertuibed and despondent yearn to 
be happVt with an intensity inspiiing the last desperate 
ounce of effort 1 he thcrapeutie promise of psychoanalysis 
came as the most novel, most ambitious, most releasing oi 
the Ipng piocession ot curative systems that mirk the his¬ 
tory of menial healing 

To the contemporary trends m psvehology psyehoanaly* 
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£ 1 $ offered a rebuke, a challenge, a supplement, though its 
HCtual attitude assumed the undiplomatic form of ignoring 
them With the practical purpose of applied psychology 
directed to humm cfhciency it had no direct rthtion and 
thus no quarrel these w cre but t»rumhs it the ft isi The 
-solutions of bth iviorism likewise biddinj; fui popuhr ap 
profal by icducing adpistincnt to a program ot condition¬ 
ing, It inevitably found ilien and irrclcv int as the be 
jbavionst in reciprocity hmnd psycho in lUtic doctrine m\s 
tical, fantastic, assumptive, remote Even to the cognate for 
JBulations of mtntil hygiene as Id ewisc in its contacts 
With related fields ol psychology psychoanalysis made no 
conciliatory ad\ incts lowiid ps\chiativ clcarl) its near 
est of kin, it took an unfriendly position c]uitc too plainly 
implying a disdain ior an unprogrcssive rchtivt These 
estrangen .nts aifected its relations throughout the domain 
of mind and its ills, bur the> came to a he id iii the prac 
tice It IS psychoanaly SIS as an aggressively iioycl and revo 
}utionary practice, free 1 met in spirit that determined the 
ttmiier of a controversial t impaign A gauge ot the future 
of this movement must he derived from its pist and prts 
ent reception I he encounter of hrcudunism with cs 
tahhsheci disciplines serves as the b isis of prophecy and 
places Its therapy in the first line of attack and (Icfenst 
From the outset in its days oi struggle, when it had but 
a sparse ind scuiercd discipRship to the picsent position 
of prominence, Frcudianism went its cjwn way, here md 
there making contact with problems md interests grudg 
mgly considered, but for the most part neglected by aca 
demic psychology Of dreams, hpsts and ntuioses, ortho¬ 
dox psychology had little to say Ihc seiond im].X)rtint 
reason for the impression mult by psychoanal)sis when 
once launched against the tide of icadcmic resistance, was 
its recognition of depth psychology, so much closer to 
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humiin motivation, so much more intimate and dunec^, 
than the analysis ol mental factors and the syntheses ^ 
mental dements Psychoanalysis gave psychology a * 

ccntci winch il is likely to ret un For both ii^s pronusdf 
and Its cnlightcnmtnts the motii oi psvchoanal>sis wiU 
endi’K, and the work inauguraitd by Freud marks a turn¬ 
ing {)oiiu in tlie history of psyehology and in the increas¬ 
ing knowledge of the springs of hum in behavior and th«f 
eoiitrol Thu [ihasc ot the tulurt <»f f rcud is secure and 
predicrabk 

In font istin*, ilic tutiiie of tlu Fieudiin movement— 
the immtdnte prospect j) irtitiihrh—the temper with 
which It h IS been ind is eondiicud is in important datum^ 
even IS in i le*,il in il the itiiTu U ot the delendant enters 
ilong with evidence ind argument tind Ficudianism ic- 
iiiiins on trill ind rctii il though it his outliv'd the prq- 
udict agiinsi i 1 nr he irmg md despite its extensive 
spre id in recent dee ides C ontcmporiiv opinion is formed*^- 
by person il txjentnet ind the ciieulition ot good ind lil 
t iveir, from mouth te mouth Mong that reiute to vcidurts, 
leputition rums upon elites i ithei than upon eoneliisions. 
Movements ot tins oidei w i\ ind wine by the flow of 
popul II iiientien often with v iguely assignible causes It 
is uiorelin^K jieiuneni to consider the piospeet first as 
affteteel bs the sucecss i tlic pi uticc and as reflected in the 
tot il itinospher sunounding it 

Me* jic’-sons in iiouble would he gr ittiul for itlief with¬ 
out too critic il cximiniiion of the theory behind the prac¬ 
tice thit helped them Anyone at ill icquaintcd with the 
ebb and flow oi ‘cuics’—cuits thii cine and cures that 
fail—^including the continuous procession of tikes and fads 
and tollies stimul ited in an advertising age, need not he 
told that the scientific basis of the system is often the luiSt 
factor 111 its vogue M inv ot these systt us—foiming rattier 
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:4i distinct group—-arise empirically witliin a practice, which 
liy trial seems to give results This is conspicuously not the 
case tn fc psychoanalysis Psychoanalysis belongs to the 
liqually typical group of therapies m which practice is en¬ 
tirely a derivative of theory, however true that the sugges¬ 
tions for theory initiall) and m the course of elaboration 
grow out of clinical observation Here the pertinent psy¬ 
chological principle reads Cieatt a belief in the thfory, 
and the facts will create themselves It holds, however 
differently, for psychoanalysis as for spiritualism Unques¬ 
tionably the more permanent and influtntiil appraisal of 
psychoanalysis will be m terms of its principles, its fate 
for a decade or more w ill hang more mum itcly iqxin its 
practice I can hut repeit that I see nothing in ihit lecord 
to strengthen its hold, and I see much to weaken it 1 he 
crisis of ps hoanilysis is at hand, the critical stage in its 
appraisal will presently be m full tide That conviction has 
inspired this ctitique 

Psychoanalytic therapy comes into the frame of my pro| 
cct primarily as it reflects phases of doctiinc AbteacUon 
IS one such measure, as old as the confessional and per¬ 
manently useful, “infected minds** discharging their se 
crets to “deaf pillows’ can far moie effectively dischaige 
liiem to an understanding counsellor As in the course (»f 
Freudian exploration, the emphasis was transferred to the 
unearthing of complexes, and in turn to the explorations 
of the infantile fixations, therapy shifted toward the hieak- 
tng down or ciicumventing of resistances, and once again 
was transformed by the introduction of the entangling re¬ 
lations of transference With each of these shifts, the ther¬ 
apy became more and more deeply involved in hypothet¬ 
ical premises, and, in my opinion, thereby moved farther 
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and farther away frc»n a verifiable basis and a prQmisu|gf 
art. 

The procedure thus became controv* i s^al; innovations 
entered There was much discussion—the issu^* is critical—- 
as to how far the process of rc formation of chaiacter and 
readpistmcnt to situation, which all agree to be the goal of 
therapy, is amenable to an intelkctuil factor of recall, or 
requires the emonoiial factor of iclising the experience, 
discharging it, substituting otlui gratifications, resigning; 
ourself to Its swav Peicnczi introdiiLCs an ‘active” therapy 
in which thirc are assigned aciiviiies to release blocked 
metis aiions I lus is in act orcl w ith established principles of 
mental h>giene, but m the foim advocated is beset by 
fanciful supiHisitions which takes it out of that lationalized 
orbit Rank intioduccs confusion hv staking all tre^ment 
on the Jtjirodurtion of the intra uterine «r.uc hypothesis. 
Cleaily there stems slight hope of a rational and consistent 
iheiapy in the contentious state of psychoanalytical Den- 
maik , 

Jung s positions shape the practice quite otherwise, and 
Adler takes i» out of the psychoanalviic field, though read¬ 
ily included lo general psyehothciapy His change of em¬ 
phasis IS of pnmaiy importance He brings psychotherapy 
into close 1 contact with the monii-educational program, 
merging it c]uitc too much so, as it thereby loses distinaion 
and assumes an (vangtlical appeal *1 he piocedurt is spread 
thin and becomes vommonplaee and eultist in torm. It does 
so thrr>iigh insistence upon a single tracked solution of 
neurotic difficulties, by making superiority, which always 
masks inferiority or is a compensation wise oi unwise ix 
n, the basis of a universal, weak and watery, often mean¬ 
ingless solution as miscast as all panaceas. The error in 
his position IS stiious in that it so falsely simplifies aH 
actually most complex problem, as to lose all grip and sul>i 
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Itance; it leaves little sufficiently tangible and practicable 
10 serve as a basis of therapy You cannot convert a boot- 
legger into a missionary by calling his attention to a false 
“pattern of life” associated with his bringing up as the 
eldest in the family Again the cultist trend dominates 
But one notable emphasis lemains Thiough the ciicuitous 
route of hrst “oigan infenoniy,” then “psychic inferiorit),” 
then “compensation,” then the dominant “pattern of life,” 
Adler was led to emphasi/e the ‘goal” as the guide to t eat- 
ment and stake his thcrap> on that In contiast to an wgc 
psychology and its emphasis on souutf, then results a goal 
psychology ssith an emphasis on The complementa¬ 
tion IS indispeiisibk In the entiit langc ol the ntss” psv 
cholog) there is no single idea of more fundamental con¬ 
sequence. No therapy can prticecd efTccti\el> wiihoui con¬ 
centration upon goals The psyehothtrip\ of the futuie 
will be equ llv a goal ps)cholog) and an uige psychology 
1 present this picture of the status of iheiapy to |ustify my 
minor consideration of that aspect butuie therapy will 
depend upon a rationalized fusion of doetiincs at present 
utterly confusing and contradictor) 

When the issue turns, as by the tide of pofiular interest 
it does and legitimately so, to the actual measuic of success 
which psychoanal)tie therapy has achieved, theic must be 
borne in mind, the clinical experience with the eouise of 
the psycho-neuroses With due allowance foi exceptions, 
they have a self limited term There is a peiiod of incuba¬ 
tion, of increasing difficulty and eoncein, a culmination of 
despair, exhaustion, still with fluctuations, and a period of 
subsidence, convalescence, gradual resumption of the nor¬ 
mal tempo and mood The pattern is one of waves and 
npples. The pattern vanes with temperament; now and 
then there is a more or less sudden turn, and the patient 
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^naps out of It Con«dcr the evidcot sources of refadf 
through the very assurance that the p it»cnt’s troubles atffc 
taken seriously, ind th it the p itieni, if of ih it kidney, oi>- 
tiins encouraging satisf ictioii from hnding himself an ob¬ 
ject ol interest considti the k ng pciiods ovti which the 
anilysis sprculs cc nsider the siisccptibilitv, indeed the 
siugtstihilu) ch'ii icttrisiic of ttitun forms (hystencai) 
of ilie ps^Lho iKurnses consider b^ no mtins the least, 
thi! there is no s\steTi which com nns i modicum of thera¬ 
peutically eflictnt monunts howcsei lustd md confused 
with irniionil ( ne indeed tint there is no s^stem, how* 
evti coinpUielv unscicntihc ind t\tn preposterous unless 
jK»siti\eh injiiiuus that does not show i ttsiimonializcd 
eeusus ol eiirts ind com ilcsici n s cc nsidcnng all this the 
sucitss tint his iciiiilh iitencUd ii' pr ictice of ps)tho- 
miiysisis in i gciitn us tsiim iic no gie iter and no lx tier 
thin w IS t< l>e expected C tit inl> theic ait ensts many of 
them, suitiblc ioi some virieties ol ps)choaniJ)sis in pi- 
d Lions foim l)Ut as applic iblc to cht neuroses in general 
Ol to inv ol Its U.M ups spceihc ills the pioetdurt is lUst one 
ol ininy, the olhtis b ised upon dilTeicnt theoiies or frank- 
1) empiin.ll gitjni^s \s Hollin^woitli pointedly sAjst 
‘ I icud 1 Ills to sh( w why othei methods ol therap) than 
his own sLiccetil It his own ilieoiics ire demonstrated by 
his own therij) \vh u shill we si) of the lepoitcd suecess 
of the ihci ip) of ibmski Hurst and RosinofT?’—which 
are distmetH not tieudnn Iheie is nothing in the thera¬ 
peutic experience that vilidites the method, nothing to off¬ 
set its eontradietions ind viohtions of sound theory and 
csnblished d ita, lor it must be repe ited th it thtic is i great 
dcakknown about the varieties of the psyehoneiiroses and* 
then manifold factors that compose then versatile pictures 
—much oi It of recent knowledge—which Freud complete* 
ly Ignores In these rixal approaches lit suggestive hmtl 
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r|br the explanation of precisely the phenomena that at* 
ia:acted Freud’s attention, and far more satisfactory ones. 

There will be no available gauge of the actual efficiency 
until psychoanalysts of all pet suasions publish impartially 
the statistics of their failures and successes, a consumma¬ 
tion not at all likely in the present cultist temper of the 
Freudian movement 1 much prefti to leave this phase of 
the verdict to professional prariitioners in the field of neu¬ 
rology and psychiatry ^tt one uiticism I must anticipate 
and rebut. It is the usual objection that no one who has not 
worked long and patiently with the system, lived it and 
practised it as an intimate part of his occupation, is in a 
position to judge its merits Thit defense is lame ind quest- 
tion-begging It is used l>\ proponents of cults and cjuack 
cries as invanablv as occultists cite thit then is more under 
heaven and earth than is dreamt of in our philosophies, 
not unders.dnding what the “philosophies’ quite lationallv 
account for. There are too many more profitable occupa¬ 
tions to justify such sacrifice; and fiom his detached con 
mng tower, the ciitic, if jicnctratmg, can see to advantage. 
Even if I had the proverbial nine lives to live, I should not 
the obligation to devote fine apiece to the practice ol 
physiognomy, phrenology, astrology, numerology, Chris¬ 
tian Science, “New Thought,” homeopathy, chiropracticc, 
and Freudian psychoanalysis, in order to feel justified m 
reaching an appraisal of the intrinsic worth m principle or 
practice, or to indicate the gross and flagrant violations of 
logic and sanity which they present 1 could not believe 
otherwise and write this hook; nor can I consent in any 
^measure to relieving all these proponents of the obligation 
to prove their thcoiies to the satisfaction of scientifically 
minded judges The suivey of evidence and argument 
jitstiiies a verdict 
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Before passing on it is well to consider another factttf 
m the turn towaid psychoanalysis as a therapy directed 
tow.iid relief by rttognizing the rcalitv ot psychic ills* It 
IS the cavalierly treatment of the ps>cho-ncuioscs by thfe 
medical piofcbsion, ct the milder forms particularly as 
they occur among the most intelligent, deserving and 
high minded men ind women The general practitioner, 
tht inuinisT, tht diagnostician, hast all too commonly 
taken an unintelligent and int»)ltiam attitude toward 
p*itRiifs in whom no orgaiiK distuilunct can be found, 
whose “organ rtcitU” is lisuntd to with mingled and 
not well cmict iltd expressions oi pit\, contempt and 
amused supciioiits Phssiti «ns occupud with more tan- 
gibl and to them more nnpt>rtant and interesting 
“e.ises,“ fail to distinguish between the very distinct or¬ 
ders c)f iiuelligtnee conseienec, and coinage among the 
patients who spend \vt insome and agonizing houis in 
ehetrhss wailing looms 

A dislingiiishtd diagnostician, after examining an 
even more distinguished patient with negative findings, 
dismissed the latter with the patronizing remark that a 
man of his intelligenee should ceriamlv know better 
than to Slice umb to psscho-ncurotic s\mptoms. The 
same undisenminating and offensixe icaetion is repeated 
counllcss times daily ir regard to worthy citizens gener¬ 
ally. The medical profession has a large icsponsibility for 
the desperate recourse to less scientific piactitioners, in¬ 
cluding charlatans, on the pirt of patients who have 
struggled long and heroically and could be biought to 
convalesccKee and cure by more sympathetic and under- 
st»nchng professional attitudes. Modesty would suggest 
a more appropriate deliverance, an ackfiowledgemenC 
that tht difficulty wa& one in which the diagnostician ia 
not versed and must be referred to those more coropeten^'^’ 
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^ in that type of disorder. Among the psychiatrists like- 
t Wise, those peculiarly Ht to deal with the functional neu¬ 
roses form an elect minority. 

The possible menace of psychoanalytic exploiation can¬ 
not, should not, bt ovti looked That it h is been taken up 
by the “idle rich**’ lured to the novel by the atti iction of a 
fashion, or espoused by priiiieni and unstable personalities 
as a thrill in sc\ or naicissism is but one side of the piciuie. 
Tales from Vicnni* recount cises ol distiacted Amencan 
husbands resoiiing to extieme measures to save then wives 
from psyehoanal) tic “tiansferences* and of patients, bul¬ 
lied into admissions irritating rithci than healing to emo¬ 
tional wounds, and of others driven to despair b> emotion¬ 
al upset. These talcs can be duplicated aJ Ith m New York 
or wherever psychoanalysts hive appt iled to the same type 
of clientele It is quite too easy for a practitioner to spend a 
few months in Vienna and on his return announce himself 
as a psychoanalyst ready to tamper with the holy of holies 
to the lives of bewildered patients. From unwisdom to in¬ 
discretion to scandal, and again fiom wrecked lives to sui¬ 
cide, the unsavory rumors accumulate Moie than any 
form of practice that has sought scientific sanction, is psy¬ 
choanalysis open to the abuse of confidence,! to the sex- 
degradation diat IS mistaken fur enlightenment, and even 
more seriously, to the complete undoing of deserving pa¬ 
tients neurotically tortured and psy choanalytically cruci¬ 
fied. 


One such tale m my correspondence will suffice; The 
writer is a woman who had had tragic marital tioubles 


•George Seldes Can These Things^Be"?, 1931 
fDr Tannenbaum has printed an instance, which, if reprinted 
miglit bring upon my publisher embarrassing censorship. 
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md.had procured a divorce from her husband. $hiii\ 
writes: “My physician in whom I had implicit confr 
dence, persuaded me to try analysis. 1 fell no need for it* 
but not knowing anything about mental troubles 1 ac¬ 
cepted his suggestion to my lasting despair. 1 was 
analyzed over a period of a year. It not only cost my 
family thousands of dollars, but as a result 1 became 
extremely ill; in fact one of the shocks which resulted 
from the analysis so unbalanced my mind that 1 became 
suicidal. 

“To r(‘veri to the patter of the analyst, why should the 
discovery of a ^psychic trauma’ be considered beneHcia! 
in a depression case^ They tell you that depression is a 
‘flight from reality’ and then proceed to make reality 
worse than it had ever been.” 


It is indeed diiiicult to distinguish the sheep from the 
goats when what under the theories of sex frustration is 
considered legitimate advice is otten, considering the social 
circumstances of the patient, as preposterous as grossl} 
insulting. It would be unjust to put the burden of quack 
psychoanalysis or even of foolish and unprincipled prac 
titioners upon the creditable disciples; but when there is sc* 
much irrcs(X>nsihle statement and sexual distortion among 
leaders, they cannot be held innocent of the consequences 
of their extravagances. There is “wild analysis” in abun 
dance in all grades and shades of the profession. What rea¬ 
son is there to expect greater wisdom in practice than in 
principle? “The surgical crudities perpetrated by the aver¬ 
age analyst [show] that his procedure is capable of an 
illimitable mischief.” The citation is from Schmalhausen, 
whose* general position is psycho-diagnostic in the critical 
sense, and who will not be accused of reticence in discuss-' 
Log matters of sex. He continues: 
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“In sober truth, as a result of the vast harm perpe-. 
trated by some of the crude surgeons of the soul who 
call themselves orthodox psychoanalysts, it has become a 
matter of the first importance, practically and theoreti¬ 
cally, to inquire into the mind’s capacity for enduring 
the exploratory operations which it must undergo, at 
whatever co«^ts to personal harmony that the analyst, in 
his infinitely dogmatic certainty decides to inflia upon a 
mind already suffering tortures beyond its reasonable 
endurance. 

If the practicing experts could summon the philosoph¬ 
ic courage to report upon the cases which they have mis¬ 
managed or misunderstood (an analyst is a man for a’ 
that), the new and very promising science of re-educa¬ 
tion would piofit enormously by their clean confes¬ 
sional.” 

The charge is reenforced by the argument which under¬ 
lies so much of my distrust of the technique, paralleling 
the protest against the principles as logically unsound and 
psychologically unnatural, which is thus pointedly put: 

“In the orthodox analytic technique there are modes 
of procedure that defeat these highly desirable ends: the 
patient’s self-respect is tampered with, his confidence un¬ 
dermined, his courage thwarted. No wonder the analysis 
often becomes so horribly entangled and bungled that 
the patient, outraged and bullied in relation to his most 
sensitive feelings and thoughts, comes away actually 
much worse off than he was at the beginning. 

“There is a delicacy in the handling of psychoneu¬ 
rotics which is frequently enough absent from th$ pro¬ 
cedure of analysts. Dogmatism, magic authoritarianism, 
smart-Aleck interpretation, bullying, irritating silence, 
windy wordiness, the slinging around of Freudian jar- 



gOfi that means nothing m particular, are some of * 
unsweec facts that reduce the therapeutic potency of Uit » 
psychoanalytic procedure ” [Schmaliulsev ] 

In balancing the account of psychoanalytic *^herapy, the 
debit side requires close consideration, it is glossed over 
or not even recognized b} reason of the fanatical absorp- 
tion in doctrines—so many of them fictions—and of the 
undiscrimmatmg and unrefined attitudes of analysts, who 
no more thin any other profession can rise above their 
cultural and temperimcnta* lesil ’Vet if ans calling ever 
required the m i\imum of i ict and conscience it is that of 
the mender of souls ind the hcilcr of infected minds At 
present much of it proceeds without psychic aseptic pre¬ 
cautions ind in i tempi! tint ubulls sensitise and reflec¬ 
tive minds Since the is owed purpi m is to bring peace and 
adjustment, it would stem iMomatic that the analyst 
should assure himself ot the In^icnii quilit) of his meth¬ 
ods It may well be that the protection thit iiiture gives to 
the inner life is thi condition oi true sublimation Digging 
at roots is d ingcrous and in crude hands fatal 
It is the temper oi psycho in ilstic prictice as well as the 
lack of wan mt lor its procedures ind the grossing recog¬ 
nition of these entirely praetic il and social considerations, 
thit leads me to mticipatc Us rapid decline, unless re¬ 
deemed by i thorough reform ition of us objecLionablc fea¬ 
tures That it ssill decline because of its unss illingncss to 
make coopeiaiise contacts with the professional group to 
which it belongs, is an equall) vital consideration By all 
the signs applicable to the rise and w ane of similar move^ 
menis, psychoanalysis is running ioi a fall, its unwise 
temfKr has quickened its disfavot 


Nor can I overlook another charge which tends to makej^ 
the analyst unpopular and a persona non the , 
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jM!o£es$ion: a presumption, unfortunately characteristic of 
!bi$ prevalent temper. His dogmatic msistence issues from 
ignoring most decidedly, from ignorance no less guiltily, 
that the best of them arc free from these defects my own 
experience gladly testifies The didactic manner of the ini¬ 
tiate, superiorly instructing the unmfoimcd, appears in 
print, upon the platform, c\cn in confciences with medi¬ 
cal colleagues \ icpcatcd phrase 'H ^ \nou** 

sriolates the considerations of contiovcrsy among e(]uals. 
There may be a touch of nanctc as well is insolence, or, 
more charitably, an insusccptibilii) to the courtesies of ar¬ 
gument—in this attitude of presumption—of which the 
oifendci is stcminglv imissait h js reflected m the fac¬ 
tions and frictions of the schools, a** well as in the em- 
Iparrassment of a hostess who h id ins itecl two distingiiishtd 
analysts of opposing sects to dinner, onb hnd that 
neither would accept if the othci wcit present, which 
complication if e\!ended genciall)—let us sav to Presby¬ 
terians and Episcopalians or to lice iiaders and protection 
ists—suggests unexpected possibilities in psseho diagnosis. 
As a propagandist or nnssionarv, the analyst lacks di¬ 
plomacy 

The presumption of ongmalit) and “discosci)*^ appeals 
throughout the prescniations Dunlap comments upon it. 

“The great importance of st\ in human life is some¬ 
thing which IS held to have been entirely unknown until 
pointed our by Freud It is a constant surprise to dis¬ 
ciples of the Vienna phvsienn that a psychologist may 
recognise, and even cmphasi/e, the fundamental role 
which sex ideas and sex activities play in mind and con¬ 
duct and yet not be a Freudian Even the principles of 
A the association of ideas, arc, by frequent implication, 
* products of psychoanalysis. The fact that all the details 



«f conscious conduct are casually directed by the ftesUlU^ 
of previous experience was, according to psychoanaly)|U|| 
never surmised until Fi cud’s Psychopathology of Every*^ 
day Ijfe appeared. Students unacquainted with psychdU 
ogy, who get their first knowledge of commonplace 
psychological facts from Freudian sources, necessarily 
look upon Freud as the foundet ol modern mental 
science.” 

Even so fundamental a conclusion, so fundamental that 
it finds universal acceptance, may be found in the words of 
a distinguished American, a geologist^ b) piofession, a 
humanist by the \ ii tucs of his character and temperament, 
but completclv unacquainted wiih Freud, 

“It IS hardh too much to say that all the imj-iortant cr* 
lors of conduct, ill the burdens of men and scKieties are 
caused by the inadequacies in the assoc’ation of the pri¬ 
mal animal emotions with those mental powers which 
have been so rapidlv developed in mankiud ” There is** 
the gist of conflict 

As a further instance of presumption in another di¬ 
rection, 1 cite the statement of a repicsentative analystf 
who speaks of the “diseovery of symbolism” by psycho¬ 
analysis; who ascnbcs to psychoanalysis the first lecog- 
nition of the psycho st\ual constitution of man; who 
even holds that it has hnauguiated the application of the 
principle of evolution to the explanation of mental proc¬ 
esses”; that “instead of indulging in idle metaphysical 
speculations as heretofore, we aie learning to apply the 
stand]x>int of natural science to the investigation of the 
piobiems of the mind-bodv iclatioiiship.” 

• 

• Nath inicl Shalti Th( Nd^hhot 

fVan Tcsiaar in An Ottihne of P^ychoanah^ts ig'-, 



This claim £or psychoanalysis must overlook a goodly 
*' share of psychology that knew not Freud, must ex¬ 
plain in what sense a “mctapsychology” is an expression 
♦ of the naturalistic standpoint; nor is it quite clear why 
“we psychoanalysis who witness day bv day the war¬ 
fare which rages between man’s primordial instincts and 
his highei trends” should be exclusively capable of that 
insight. The presentation includes a tour page culogium 
by H (1 Wells on the value of psychology and its ap- 
pheaUon^ for the progress of men, in which that writer 
not once refers to ps)choanal>sis or uses the term, which 
concludes that this popular writer expresses himself “en- 
thusiasticallv on the subject of psy^hoan il)sis and its 
promise for human welfare '* 

It is this strident and grating note, that offends the pro¬ 
prieties of argument as clearly as it contradicts the facts in 
the case If challenge of the lest ol psvthology should 
hardly extend to its cfisdain 

•Though I leave but a paragraph lor the cultist temper of 
Freudian analysis, its eifcct upon the reception of the 
movement has been and remains marked A single citation 
from a disciple ^Iothlng formulated by Professoi Freud 
from the beginning has had to be icjected ’ cairies the at¬ 
titude of papal reverence unseemlv in a scientific venture 
of admittedlv tentative nature My expciienec with the 
temper of culls is fairly extensive This tendency to join 
in the refiain when the leader sets the text, is character 
Ktic; then continuous repetition is mistaken for added evi¬ 
dence. Cults form schisms and factions; each sees nothing 
but futile heresy in the othei, from the davs of Homoou- 
sian and Homoiousian on Cults estrange and secede from 
the growing nuclei of progress. I have heard the remark 
By an analyst that Freudians may prtsentl) be limited to 



feilow-Freudians for their social as well as prolessioi^) 
intercourse; the rest of the world will not understand if 
them, nor their outlook and language. That there i* 
sound core of science in the Freudian formulation has beea'^ 
repeatedly indicated; it is almost lost m the cultist ex**.^ 
crescences. It is the “cult"’ in psychoanalysis that betoken^'j 
the fall of the house of Freud. 


JUDGMENTS 

The judgments rendered by the competent form another 
basis for prognosis. 1 shall assemble a variety of approached 
and angles of observation. Psychoanalysis presents itself 
as one solution of certain major problems in psychology; 
and psychology, as a naturalist secs it, is a province within 
the bioader empire of the hft*science of biology. If that 
foundation-course is neglected or wrongly laid, the flaw 
in any construction within the “biological*’ domain is bas¬ 
ic. Haldane, physiologist, holds it to be so for psycho- 
jinalysis: 

“The sort of organism which Freud imagines is a 
mere product of his imagination. ... Of the character¬ 
istic features of conscious activity, his conception gives 
no account at all. ... The whole structure of any such 
psychology rests on bad physics and bad physiology, be¬ 
sides being hopelessly inadequate from the special stand¬ 
point of psychology. It misrepresents our actions, be¬ 
cause it misrepresents both our ^perceptions and our pas¬ 
sions.*’ 

Dunlap, psychologist, is still more drastic in his rejec¬ 
tion^ Lacking the naturalistic basis, psychoanalysis “be¬ 
comes an assault on the very life of the biological sciences. 
Psychoanalysis attempts to creep in wearing the uniform ' 
of science, and to strangle it from the inside.” It is not the' 
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{Mer^istently speculative course alone that offends the ex- 
pcnmental-minded A tolerant psychologist, Dodge, freely 
tdmits that 

“Facts without hspothcscs arc dead”, but adds that 
*^pothests which cannot be verified might as well be” 
The Freudian invasion of tht house of science seems an 
Intrusion and a violation, pist how or why it is not easv to 
say. Psycho in ilysis just docs not seem to belong there, it 
carries an alien atmosphere Trotter, sociologist, expresses 
the out of placeness skillfull) 

“Howescr much one may be imjiresscd by the great¬ 
ness of the edifice which 1 rtud his built up, one can 
scarcely fail, on coming into it from the bracing itmos- 
phere of the biological sciences, to be oppressed by the 
odour of humaniiv with which it is pervaded One finds 
c\erywhta a tendency to the icceptanct cf human 
stand irds ind even sometimes of hum in pretensions, 
which cannot f ul to jirodiice i eciiain imeisincs*' as to 
the \alidity, if not ol his doctniies, it any rite of the 
forms in which they are expounded llic quilitv I arfi 
trying to dtstribt is exiitmely difficult to express in con¬ 
crete terms without f^xaggention or distoition 

Turning from iejection to endoisement, there is the 
opinion of Holt,* psychologist Writing in 1915, he calls 
Fieud’s contribution epoch miking in that it gase To the 
science of mind a causal citcgor) He continues 

“It IS the first key which psychology his ever had 
which fitted, and moreover 1 beliesc it is the only one 
that psychology will ever need Although ol course these 
two statements would be savagely disputed by the tom- 
fortably established professors of an earlier school, who 

li Holt Ihe htcudtan Wt<k T915 







are a b>t mystified by Freud and suffer from the uncoMik 
fortable apprehension that he is domg something tm 
them; they know not quite what And in fact he 
for he IS making them look hopelessly incorapcient,” 


Much water has flowed undei the Freudian bridge since 
then In reply to my inquiry whether ht would still hold 
this opinion, the reply is gtntralK affirm uive and spe- 
cificallv negunt 

The ‘wish and the conflict of wishes and their mutual 
rccnloucmcnt he upholds ind mikes the essence of 
the icctpiihle I leiidian tmt nd itions “On the othei 
hand, 1 hcl link interest in ps)thorn ilysis is a therapy; 
and I htlic\c tint iIk concepts of the libido’ and ‘sub- 
limuion are erioneoiis and misk iding which means: 
as actuilJv emplovtd Holt eoncliidc** Freud “deserves 
mithtr the limoiis dispr use nor tht fiantic worship 
which Ins been ittoidetl him 


I dwell upon this opinion is m t iiK tonstriictise criti¬ 
cism of impoituut lor Holt evtn then siw the need of 
rtinierpretini> 1 rend He sktuhes the bridge that might 
have been hiiilt upon the 1 leiuli in piers Holt’s “Freudian 
wish wriild Invt fused purptise oi piei^cct teii a count 
of action whether it is being mertlv tnunamed by the 
mind or is being aetiially exteuud—a disiinetion whith 
is really of little importuite, impoitant, indeed, piag- 
maticallv oi socially, but not as slnping attitude it would 
have fused purpose, intcnlion, inclination, prejudices for 
and against, desiies, attractions and lepulsions, and the in¬ 
stinctual urges, whether their dynamic energy flows main¬ 
ly alJove oi below the undulating surface of consciousness. 

T his concept is fundamental to a psychology of tonflict, 
from petty domestic squabbles to Lcigucs of Nations 
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tiberations Had Freudianism developed along Hcdtian 
lines, Its future—which is now its past—might well have 
,)|>een of a wholly different content and temper. The con* 
ilpept of “conflict” woii'd have broadened into a give-and- 
take of human relations in all its myriad phases, its cleav¬ 
ages and harmonies, its 7ests and aversions, and the Freud¬ 
ian factors would have been incorporated into the dy¬ 
namics of depth psychology “Back to Holt” would be an 
appropriate cry at the present ]tincture 
But It was not to be Speaking of a more specific issue, 
he IS obliged to state th it 

“Freud has nestr raised this question in so explicit 
form ” And again “What 1 shall say is confessedly 
more than Fieud has said, it is, lumcvci, as I believe, 
the inevitable almost immediate deduction fiom what 
he has id ” 

It IS not only “more”, it is, alas^ quite difftren*-, from 
what Freud since then has said The anticipation of my 
position from a different approach is peculiarly welcome 
There is a kindied note on the clinical side in the advocacy 
pf Freudian views by J J Putn im * His is a sympathetic 
statement of the valid purpose of the psychoanalytic pro¬ 
cedure and its merits What Dr Putnam s opinion would 
be, had he lived to witness the growth of the movement 
farther away from the therapeutic mission which won his 
adheience, is a mattei of con)ectuie I infer that he would 
have aligned himself with the more conservative Freud¬ 
ians. 

I turn to the critical view as it appears in Germany.^ 

* Reprinted in Van Teslaai above cited It is an expression 
brouglit forward by the \isit of Freud and )ung to Ameiica 

fPrin/liorn Du Kiw< tn det Ptychoana/yn 1929 
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The quemoQ is raised as to which will prevail; 



“the present many-sided and established new hnoviltt 
edge of man’s mental life, within which psychoanalyiK 
as a method and a theory will find a place along 
others all relatively valid: or a one-sided psychoanalyt^ 
doctrine adhering to a single point of view, and makifij^l 
that absol ute ? ” a 

Many analysts deplore the extravagances that have cr <^4 
into theory and practice, and the popular preoccupatidS, 
with them. They hold these to be “excrescences” which 
not afifect the vital core of truth. Again citing a Germaij 
view: 

“the shell compasses and covers the doctrine whichr 
thus takes on more and more the appearance of an oc*v 
cult science, and specifically with regard to dream inter-' 
preiation. The extravagances, past and current, are in-;* 
deed so vast as to condemn the entire product as untettr ' 
able; but all this is in the foreground and determines th^ ' 
impress it makes, but is not its essence.” 


On the other hand Kraepelin confesses “that with th^ 
best will 1 am not able to follow the lines of thought ol .. 
this ‘mciapsychiatry’ which like a complex soaks up thtf 
sober method of clinical observation.” And there is Blcil- 
ler, favorable to many of Freud’s doctrines but questioning 
or rejecting so many of them that Freud says: “I have been 
puzzled to know what remains of his tribute.” And Rie-' 
ger, speaking of the more extreme derivations: “I have at;, 
ways regarded this son of thing as frightful nonsense'*/ 
Bumkc* maintains that if psychoanalysis stands, “thca:l 

* ©swald Bumke: Die Psychoanalyse: Eine Kriti\. Berlin, 193^' 
' An important recent critique by a distinguislied psychiatrist. 

' reviewed by Dr, Sachs in the Journal of Mental Hygiene, 193a* 1 



imt3 now has stood as science wUl disappear* and 
rally my modest career as a psychiatrist ends ” 

Rivers, whose corrections are also restatements o£ the 
freudian doctrines, is generous in his verdict: 



“His followers, however, and to a large extent Freud 
himself, have become so engrossed with the cruder side 
of sexual life that their works might often be taken for 
^ contributions to pornography rather than to medicine. 
/ In some of Freud’s followers this absorption in the sex- 
dal has gone to such lengths that pervci se tendencies and 
prurient ideas are scented in cvetv thought, waking or 
sleeping, of the patients who come under their care.” ... 
“The mistake which is now being made by many is to 
regard this excess as a necessary part of the Freudian 
scheme instead of an unfortunate excrescence, probably 
due in large measure to the social environment in which 
die theory had its origin. 

“To me it is only such an hypothesis designed, like all 
hypotheses, to stimulate inquiry and help us in our 
practice, while we aic groping our way towards the 
truth concerning the nature of mental disorder. Are we 
to reject a helping hand with contumely because it some¬ 
times leads us to discover unpleasant aspects of human 
nature and because it comes from Vienna?” 


Among American psychiatrists who write in the same 
strain, there is Moss, who says: “Nothing could be more 
deadening to future progress and true scientific under¬ 
standing of mental disorders than the general acceptance 
o£ a theory which explains the mental diseases in terms 
of mysterious psychogenic causes resulting from the sup¬ 
pressed memories of infantile sexual experiences.” A^id 
^ Myersoii: “One of the strangest things in the history of 
od^nce is the rise into dominance of some scientific 
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theory which becomes esrablished as a dogma, checkt0||f^ 
the free growth of knowledge,” *■ 

Among recent cniital views of psychoanalysis, the pres* 
entation of Leary* is important It is a consistent and cott- ^ 
structivc attempt to bring psychoanalysis into the realm d 
a rational, naturalistic interpretation. 

“Psychoanalysis is at present and has been for some 
time, m a statt of almost hopeless confusion, due to 
uncicrst indings, insufficient knowledge, pre|udice and 
nvaliy, plus a tremendous public, populai mtere^ 

. with a lesultant iurther confusion 
“Much of the logic oi the psychoanalytic movement 
IS of the serv i\pe which its own teachings call dereistic, 
autistic, piiinitivc pic logical, or non-logical, it is m 
terms of wishes, ch incc associ itn ns, analogies, purpose 
anfl dcsirt, r ithcr th m in urms of lact, observation, cor¬ 
relation, cxpciimcnt md congiuity with othei findings.” 

Hollingwoith I disposes of the matter more simplv by 
hculing his section intioducing psvchoaiulysis Fteudtan 
Futious, and swcepinglv design itcs all the attempts to 
frame explanations irjion hypothetical constructions the 

* Duiu) Ikll I ens \fofi(}n Pfytholoi,) \o)null and Wnotnud, 
1928 As 1 c-iry comes lo such ch)stl\ simil ir ludgnicnls m my own, 
including prophecies md redemptions, it is pioper to state that my 
own views were formulated without knowledge of his His chapter 
on Psycho in I'ySIS is cot dully iccommcndcd 

+ thnornuU Pfyiholoq\ Its I omtpu and 1 lit01 us By H. H, 
Hollingworth 19^0 1 his is by iai the most«iitkal suivcy of all the 
concepts undci lying the ctitiic r ingc oi proiikms in the field where 
Psychology and Psvchiairy hive mutual interests H<liingworth 
shows in tUiil how licuds psvcholog) lepcats tint ot Herbar4 
with its diigiims of forces, but m dynamic, qua a or pseudo- 
* biological terms * '* 
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.f^hoandopeal, "sometimes meaningiessly caUcd ^ 
iq|ioan2klytical approach.’* Leary agrees that the "ceasor^** 
^^'bidursis,” "drcam-mterpretation,” “libido,** “subluiUH 
tsofi,'* “unconscious’* are either fictions or non 4 ogical as¬ 
sumptions; but that they all contain a nuclear core of fact 
^ivhich can be fitted into a naturalistic, even into a behav¬ 
ioristic scheme of realities 

The complete illogicality of the Freudian interpreta¬ 
tions, even on their own premises, and the far better estab¬ 
lished explanations of the same phenomena piesented by 
Freudians, is convincingly presented by Holhngworlh. 
HoUingworth*s analysis demonstrates the complete inade¬ 
quacy of Freud’s explanations all along the line of march, 
alike histoncallv from the first analysis to the last, and 
fieriatim in the several stages and phr ises of the Freudian 
repertory, which range from “fairly simple assumptions’* 
to “extra' '\gant doctrmts m irked by the most^ extraordi¬ 
nary imaginative freedom *’ 

“We can dispense with the ‘unconscious' and the 
'Oedipus complex* and ‘projection’ as easily as we can 
dispense with fairies, demons and ‘Santa Claus * The 
‘psychoamlogy is all in the explan ition, in the theory of 
analyst, not in the material of the case This indeed 
IS quite opposed to the assumptions and quite explicable 
without them . . All these ‘literary analogies* are dan¬ 
gerous. The unsophisticated may take them to be ac¬ 
counts of something supposed really to happen Ra 
tional explanations with simplei concepts may take the 
place of the mysticism and demonology of psycho¬ 
analysis.** 

The details are just as false. “The concept of conifer- 
non of an emotion into a tic, for example, or into a stiff 
kg, presents a picture of the transmutation of the cle- 
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mcnts before which even the most lecent studottt if 
radium must retreat.’* Commonplace facts of oppoifiKl 
emotions are made over into a portentous amhwalenit€, 

... child may admire his mother’s beauty and kmdli- 
ness, but feel nothing but disrespect for her timidity add ^ 
physical weakness The cook’s muffins may be wonder* 
ful, but hci tempu abomimble” In terms of applica¬ 
tions* if as Freud says, “hysteria is the caricature of an 
artistic creation, i compulsion neurosis the caricature of 
a religion, and p iranoi i i c iric uurc of a philosophical 
system, Fitucrs txplinaiion of compulsion neurosis is a 
cant attire of \csop’s fables ” 

The note of prognosis, duplicating my own adventure 
in prophecy, appears in Ltar> • 

“New, not so much as rcgaids the isolated and sep- 
aiatc ficts involved, as new in its dammit, genetic andf 
unitaty point of \kw m regarding the Lchasior of the 
person lilt), bringing into considciation, in this umiied 
point of VICVI i iciors which ha\« ordinarily been 
slighted, not known oi even deliberately discounted. In 
Older, however, to attnn to the restatement of psycho¬ 
analysis which will put It m line with other knowledge 
of human nature it will he necessary, first, to summarize 
the history and growth of ps)cboanalysis, and then to 
iKgin the pioccss of evaluating the various assumptions 
and conclusions ordinarily contained within its limits m 
terms of the general point of view we have been de¬ 
veloping.” 

tor the practical effect of the movement, even so un¬ 
compromising an antagonist as Dunlap admits that *‘the 
final result of the Freudian movement may be benefta^, 
although the immediate effects are the deluding of many 
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and the temporary checking o£ psychological xe^ 
Just as Christian lienee has tremendously aced* 

r sd the progress of Scientific Medicine, so Psychoanaly* 
by compelling psychology to put its house m order, 
•iMl eventually help ui the development of the Scientific 
; Psychology it aims to thrust aside/' 

"^‘Putting the psychological house in older” is far more 
*^an an apt phtase It indicates an active occupation. The 
|[Preudtan invasion has compelled attention *o just those 
vital pioblems of moiivUion and personality which were 
out of re.ich of the early c\pet imental interests. Yet psy¬ 
chology was mdcpcndentlv mo\ mg towards this comple¬ 
tion. Freud may both hast goaded it and stimulated it, 
have pushed it on and held it back. \11 in all, there has 
been no more enlivening episode in the altogether too 
academic drama of the science oi mind tiian rh u associated 
with the nail - of Freud. 


I^t this eclectic sample suffice to reflect the sharp dis¬ 
agreements within the fold of psychology and affiliated 
icieqces, and the clear emergence of the critical temj'ier in 
appraising the validities and the violatioos of the Freudian 
'concepts. They seem to me to confirm the widespread dis¬ 
trust, to reenforce the growing repudiation, to betoken the 
^pid decline of the Freudian movement m its present line 
advance. 

The Freudians, I am well aware, will read it all differ¬ 
ently; though they rarely leave the more congenial occu- 
v!|»apon of addmg to untested hypotheses more weakly at- 
y^X^cd interpretations, except for the equally congenial oc- 
''^eU{{ation of contemplating their growing literatuie, and 
Cijiimdently instructing the uninformed and ignoring or 
si best shrugging emgmaticai shoulders at the resisting 
ICfticdonanes. They should be reminded firmly yet with 



tUkjredprocated tolerance that they are on the 

that the crisis in psychoanalysis can be met only by r€a$ip^' 

ni4ing the eictent and intensity of the protests of sympa^ 

- thetic Clitics Ps)choanilysis must cither come within the 
fold of psychology and psychiatry^ or risk the fate df €•*> 
trangement fiom the currents of pi ogress. 

PROSPECT 

* 

The signs of the times converge»they compose the wfic^ 
ing on the wall The decisive verdict cannot hut be 
fiuenced by the violations of the fundamentals of psy^ 
chology and the i ules of logic, at all stages of construction, 
from foundation to finish So considered, the house that 
Freud built is built upon s md. and with crumbly cement. 
There is, say those who have lifted psychology from an un¬ 
certain discipline to a secure position amoni> the sciences 
no place in the psychology of the futui z for a house of fic¬ 
tions, myths, and dreams Should this conviction prevail 
my attempt to forecast the future, like many another, will 
come to naught Psychoanalysis will be declared an outlaw, 
a pretender, a usurper, when the upheaval which it has 
produced, subsides, there will be no trace of its sway in the 
succession If such is the ultimate decree, Fieudianism may 
come to be regarded as the most glamorous delusion of a. 
scientific age, a modern mu age among the clear-visioned 
crowded occupaticus of men 

For m} own faith in a different outcome, my behef in 
the salvaging of nhat is of value in this encyclopedic sur¬ 
vey from a new vista of man and his works, 1 can cite no 
parallel among the comparable intellectual movements oi 
the past. Phrenology, after a flash in the pan. is dead and 
gone; it never truly hved, not in a scientifically minded | 
world There remains no trace of “animal magnetism** III \ 
ddier hypnotism, suggesuon or dissociation, any moitf 
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. i£ehi there is a trace of homeopathy in modern medidne. 
Such movements are not stepping-stones but futile de¬ 
tours; and history is full of them. Neither in management 
IMxr in knowledge do men proceed by the direct path; the 
' toad to progress is tortuous, meandering and confused. 
Admittedly my antidpation can cite no precedent. But the 
status of Frcudunism is in many aspects unique; so, I 
believe, will be its late. In my analysis it carries some of the 
aarmaiks of a genuine progress, an authentic insight; it 
appears to me a great idea turned into a gr?at delusion 
d^ough a disparity of qualities in the leading mind that 
evolved the scheme. Sensing this moment in the core and 
course of psychoanalysis, 1 spoke of it fifteen years ago as 
*1 great discovery made by the wrong man. 

The ground for that conclusion itself lorms an interest¬ 
ing application of a psychological finding; tht unequal 
developmeiii of the creative and the critical qualities of 
mind. It i.s a case in point in the distribution of high-grade 
special abilities, which have become more and more de¬ 
cisive in a .specialized age. Master minds are indeed able 
in many respects, but thtir masiery lirniud to lew. To in¬ 
terchange the employments of creators and critics would 
spell disaster in the affairs of the intellect; each would he 
dumb at the other’s task. Yet the converse is still truer and 
as definitely recognized; that the requirement of high in¬ 
tellectual endowment applies to both. In the mind of 
Freud, the uneven development of the two requisite quali¬ 
ties is extreme. 1 am led to the strange conclusion that 
^^’Psychoanalysis” is in no small measure the result of the 
chromosomes and the intellectual traditions of one brilliant 
Austrian, which made him exceptionally creative aqd as 
exceptionally uncritical. Disaster is imminent when a crea¬ 
tive mind undertakes a task that requires creative insight 
to see it End plan it, and equally critical aptitudes to exe- 
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it It may be a helpful paralld to reflect what ytdijlha,**^ 
have been the course of evolution, had the creative . 
of -Darwin been far more boldly speculative and far leiV \ 
txactingly critical. 

Whatever the source of the discrepancy—for mind hk ^ 
mind with all its contradictions, as man is man with all hia 
—^the ejffect of it upon the acceptance of Freud’s ideas has 
been marked My anticipation that the essential values of 
psychoanalysis will be salvaged and its misconceptions cof** 
rected, may prove to be wrong not for the reason citodf 
that the scheme will fall into oblivion, but for the very 
opposite, that it will be acclaimed for its intrinsic worth, 
and its errors forgiven and forgotten Such is the view dt 
Stefan Zwtig,* whose pen portrait ot Freud conveys a fine 
appreciation of an admiring friend He looks upon the 
advent ol Freud as itself the fulfillment of a prophecy, cit¬ 
ing Schiller s none too definite allusion “If there should 
arise a Linnaeus to cl issif> impulses and inclinations, he 
would greatly astonish mankind”; or Nict/sche’s more 
enigmatic **Alles uttef tet hebt die Mas^e*' Zweig is 
confident that the Freudian renaissance will be recognized 
for all time “Freud’s discovery of the dynamics of the 
mind,” his “introduction of a new investigatory tech¬ 
nique”; the recognition of the “unconscious”—^“a supreme 
act of genius” these, as Zweig secs it, assure the future of 
Freud. If so, “what do the details matter^” 

I suspect that they matter enormously. They mattered to 
Darwin so much that they became his life work; they m- 
mam a monument of the critical pursuit of a master idea. 
We may endorse the summary of Wells, Huxley and 
Wells: “Sigmund Fteud’s name is as cardinal m the hiv-* 

* Stefan 7weig Mtntal Htaleis IQ32 An engaging account ^ 
the person of Freud and his life woik 
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df human thought as Charics Darwin’s,** yet vecog^f. 
that the course o£ his contribution, for reasons 
4hich this book is an expression, must proceed otherwise. 

“Let not our criticisips,” say the authors of The Sci- 
of Ufe, “seem to be a depreciation of their work, or 
above all, a belittlemcnt of Freud”; and in prophetic 
^^^^vcin: “we may confidently expect . . . twenty-five years 
hence, that the whole controversy between Freudian, 
Jungian, Adlerian and other brands of psychologists wilf 
IJ" have been relegated to the attics of scientific history.. . . 
.Each party is making its contributions to truth; and less 
partisan psychologists are already drawing impartially 
on all those divergent explorers in the field of psycholog- 
ical exploration for a more solid edifice of theory.” 

• Whatever the verdict twenty-five years hence, the in- 
^.fcrcst' of the* here and now is in the redemption of the 
Freudian va* ies for the guidance of our thinking, the man- 
iagement of our practice. Attempting to see Freud steadily 
‘s^dto see him whole, we gratefully record that the nuclear 
fxjie of the construction that places Freud among the mas- 
psychologists f)£ all time is the envisagement of man’s 
toal psychic activity under a unifying aspect of motivation. 
‘IThat dynamic conception of mental behavior might well 
*Jiavc become current as the Freudian “wish”; for this there . 
v is no comprehensive term, as the concept though implicit 
■ the modern approach, was lacking. From urgeT to 
s..^ational plan its repertory runs. The emphasis upon 
C^ge, vague and groping as well as focused, is its 
^^distinctive accent, complementing the older over-cm-' 
^'piasis upon reflection. The emphasis upon urge carries 
it the primacy of all that is primitive, instinctive, an- 
affective, early to appear, feebly, immatUrely con-| 
the speciaf emphasis converges upon libidina)-^ 
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* on the ^subconscious” m all its phases on the inteUee^wf 
^de. That the false reading of libido and its extreme 
liahzation, the varied misinterpretation of subconscious 
tivities, the introduction of wiongly oriented genetic reljh 
tions, and the failure to follow the biological clue, nfe 
jomtly responsible for the errois of the total scheme, must'' 
be mcluded in the picture, even as the high lights of ^ts 
merits are registered. Thus emerges the Fieudian urge 
psycholog), with an oiiginal, comprehensive, illuminattic^ 
perspective It piescnts the human psyche m a lestoind 
completion, dynamic, \ital, significant. 

It complemetiis the absorption in mtellectualist detail; 
it corrects the limitations of th^ behavioristic approach^ 
which is a stimulus psychology. In lower functions the 
stimulus dominates and proposes, iliongh the organism 
disjioses, in highly developed functions, the met easing 
compile Uions of the urging “wish” deteimine hehaviot., 
Goal ps)chology appeals m the implications of the wish* 
'Ihe hieudian viewpoint envisages all behavioi under 
the aspect of primary and secondary function, sees in their 
conflict the source of m iladjustmcm. slight and grave, and 
in then reconciliation the clue to therapy and the art of 


control It IS congenial to an mtegiation psycholog) which 
lesulis from the fusion of the two orders of function, point¬ 
edly indicated in the pleasiiie principle and the reality prin¬ 
ciple It diiects the searchlight of this unifying illumina¬ 
tion upon the products of the human psyche, past and 
present, casual and momentous, at play and at work. If 
sees the whole of human personality and the total march 
of human enterprise as the embodiment and expression ci 
this^asic play of forces, in conflict and in sublimation. It 
gives a clue to much that was meaningless, reconstructs i 
^e perspective of signihcance, holds out the promise df a 



milker, freer, wiser managementi Sudi is the endiu^ 
aouse that Freud built. 

And yet in the very planning and building, he withdrew 
iiie prop from under the structure. 


“The present development of mankind seems to me 
to demand no other explanation than that of the ani¬ 
mals; and what appears in a minority of individuals as 
a restless drive for further perfection is intelligible as a 
, consequence of frustrated instincts on which the things 
of highest value in human culture have been built.” 


Precisely that which gives strength and significance to 
the Freudian complications in the human scheme is re¬ 
duced to a moment in it;^ source, thus repudiating the very 
sublimation which makes culture possible. The philosophy 
that Freud has erected upon the magnificent survey is a 
despairing one: “the core of our being consists of wishes 
that are unattainable, yet cannot be ^checked.” Our bond¬ 
age to urges, to the sexual dominance particularly, is the 
obstacle; denying this, we sicken; avoiding it, wc soiir into 
delusion. Each man’s philosophy is his own version of the 
trials and hopes of living. A future Freud may build upon 
much the same foundation a philosophy of sublimation, a 
program of release through a stronger faith in goals and 
the integration of urges. The penetration of psychoanaly¬ 
sis has become a clue to the modern temper as well as a 


guide to philosophy. The influence of Freud is as wide as 
the reach of current thought. 

^ It is the lack of reciprocity in the Freudian movement, its 
exclusive detachment, its ignoring of other laborers in the 
psychological vineyard that has brought about the present 
’feluation. This impedes the recognition of the ideas whicB 
the psychoanalytic approach could best contribute; it is 



ib^ dial nukes a salvaging and i, redemption dik 
fary course. It is not merely a Neo-Freudian correctioil> (SlO 
a new post-Freudian reinterpretation that is needed* 
may have to await as able a mind as Freud*s, yet one 
different make-up, to accomplish that consummation. 


Because the Freudian method and temper is a tempta^ ^ 
tion to aibitiary and prejudiced interpretation, does its » 
demption lie in a circumspect balance and discriminating 
insight—both unfoitunately rare in the records of thg co*l^’ 
tentious Fieudian movement No movement of this oj** 
der, in these days, can proceed by disregarding the more 
convincing and better established conclusions whigh pro* 
grcssise ps)chiatrists and psychologists have elabbrated 


upon a less biassed study of the total clinical experience. 
Both these groups were leady to move along what we now 
must call Freudian lines; they found stimulation in what 
will remain by historical fact the Freudian renaissance* 
The fiitLiie of Freud depends upon the adoption of its key¬ 
note ideas by lesponsible psychiatrists and psychologists* 
discsted ot the c\travagant implications and speculations 
that foi the time have obscuied and discredited it. A safe 


and sane Freudianism is not only (X)ssiblc but imperative* 
The Frcudhin tcmpei has forsaken a redeeming prin¬ 
ciple ot Its own doctrine, th u of sublimation that the wise 
management of the native urges and their redemption con¬ 
sists in their direction to usetiih constructive employment* 
and still mote pertmenclv in their refinement. This be¬ 
comes physiologically a dischaige of lowly oiganic energy 
along highly oigani/ed psychological outlets; it is hitching 
the organic wagon to a psvchic, even a spiritual star. The 
psychiatrist above all piactitioneis of the ministering ait 
should be a humanist; humanism and cultism are not qon^ 
genial. , 

The history of psychology shows all too plainly tha{;« 

- T 
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i^ljiiejudiced speculation has been its undoing, and that psy« 
y cholpgists have erected again and again as the statue on the 
Mtar of their temple of learning a god made in their own i 
ifHage, as the mind of the day envisaged it. However im* 
perfect his insight, man cannot hui make the attempt to 
iDe himself rightly, to see himself whole. What we know 
eif the human psyche is a torso; we teel the urge to restore 
it to its full human completion. The Freudian attempt, 
however ambitious and logically inadequate, is yet itself 
^ expression of an uigc foi completion t>f understanding, 
uiat harks back to the hrst great intellectual awakening 
and the classic precept: Man, know' thvselfl It is a far cry 
from the academic groves of ancient Athens to the psycho¬ 
analytic clinic of modern Vienna. How far the I'rciidian 
tcmi>er has brought order into the human tosmos, how far 
it has enhanced oi clarified, how fai distorted or de¬ 
graded humptji values, are questions ol large moment for 
future generations. 

Considering both thcoiy and practice, the hisioiian of 
psychology in the future may well legaid the great mass 
©f present-day jisychoanalytic lilcraiuic as one ol the 
strangest anomalu's and fantastic vagancs ol the early 
twentieth century. And yet li he is toleiant, he ina) ecpially 
find in the same movement one of the truly notable mo¬ 
ments in the understanding oi the perpetual enigma -the 
human psyche. 

As to Freud's own view of his construction, tluse arc 


the modest closing words of his autobiography: 

“Looking back, then, over the patch-woik of my 
life’s labours, 1 can say that 1 have made many begin¬ 
nings and thrown out many suggestions. Something* will 
come of them in the futurq. But 1 cannot tell myself 
whether it will be much or little.” 



The citation (torn Freud which brings me greatfc)(|^«i 
satisfaction, I have reserved for the fiwf toronat opmi 

“One might ask me whether and how far I am ocHh s 
vinc^d of the correctness of the assumptions here 
veloped. My answer would read that I am neither my* ^ 
self convinced nor do I ask that others shall bclfevc 
them; or, better slated, I don't know how far 1 believe 
them,” 
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